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The  King  versus  Wargrave 


PART    THE   TIRST. 
THE  AllAlR  Oi<  THE  GREAT  FOG. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  coroner's  COURT. 

IN  the  western  half  of  London,  in  the  angle  made 
by  the  meeting  of  the  Edgware  and  the  Harrow 
Roads,  there  lies  a  small  oasis  of  trees  and 
lawns  set  in  the  midst  of  a  collection  of  dull  and 
uninteresting  houses  and  buildings,  and  having  in  its 
own  midst  a  church  which,  in  the  eyes  of  some  not 
undiscerning  folk,  is  the  very  ughest  of  the  many 
ugly  churches  of  the  Metropolis.  Strangers  who 
know  nothing  of  the  district  probably  pass  through 
and  by,  this  small  lung  of  London  without  so  much 
as  u  second  glance  at  it  and  its  surroundings,  con- 
sidering it  no  more  than  they  would  consider  similar 
small  lungs  -old  « hurchyards  converted  into  pluy. 
grounds,  what  were  lormerly  suburban  gieeiis 
transformed  irito  recreation  grounds -which  are 
scattered  in  out-of-the-way  corners  on  each  side  of 
the  Thames.     Vet  this  tiny  shce  out  of  the  great 
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Metroix,litan    vvilderness    has    its    associations.     It 

IS  Paddington  Green,  and  half  an  eye  can  see  that 

<^r  a  jong.  long  time  most  of  it  has-been  given  up 

bVk  tn^:rf ''  "^  ""  burial-ground,  and  ag.fin^^ven 

and  for  MlJi!\  '''  ""  ^^'^''  ^°^'  ^^"^^^^^"  t^>  P^S  in. 
and  for  folk  who  ha^•e  no  work  to  do,  or  are  past  all 

work,  to  lounge  and  rest  in.     Bu.  i-  -so  who^know 

Sasln^;h?"l'''  ^^T''  ^•"  '^''  ^"S^^^^^t  «""^h?n*3 1; 
ha  m^n V  ^ r"?  ""^ ''  Y/"*"''^  "^^^t'  ^^^  ^^ell  aware 
that  many  ghosts  walk  abroad  in  Paddintrton 
Green,  lov  many  famous  folk  lived  about  the  G?een 
or  sleep  beneath  its  turf.  There  was  i  rerfXin 
or.  one  should  say.  a  reputed-piSt^  Poi ^14^7 

ballad,  now  almost  forgotten  save  by  old  fogies 

numb^ers  oVfh/"^^^  ""'  ^^^  Enghu/to  the  Sv 
rCrns'    i  i^""  ""u^^""  n^usic-hall.     Pretty  IV.lly 
lerkms  may  have  been-probably  was-a  creature 
of  the  miagmation.     But  Emmaf  Lady  Hamflt  n 
n  n^^;'n^  ^"  l^^rgely  in  Nelson's  lifc'^stS-y-  n^ 

^ODle    w^-'   '"   '^^  ^'^'   ^*^"^-^   ^^    ^^veral   other 
people-was  no  creature  of  anybody's  imagination 

at  .  coS  ITlrf^  substantial  VcJnage,S  her"; 
at  a  corner  of  the  Green,  she  dwelt.     Here  too  with 

u^['  f^^^t  G.^^^'i"^.  that  Clerk  of  the  IW  Counc^^ 

o.rvd  nf  l,ic  '"?,^^"d  5<^"»nt  in  that  famous 
journal  of  his  which  owed  half  its  success  to  its 
stock  of  scandal.  And  here  the  immortal  Sard 
biddons  greatest  of  all  English  actres  cs  had  hoJ 
link  with  Mother  Earth  and  still  keeps  i  i^ht 
gnp  upon  It.  In  a  reserved  strip  of  lawn  she  U 
throro  -rmarble  counterfeit  prLntment  looking 
\\ith  glances  upon  the  shabby  shoos  of  fho 

Harrow  Road.    And  further  back,  away  ?n^  a  corier 

lor  \iHr  r\'y"'"^^'  "^^^^turned  into  .Jp?a?Zn.' 
lor  children,  whosoever  will  seek  may  easily  find  an 
uld-fashioned  tomb,  set  about  with  iron  raihng" 
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wherein  the  great  tragedienne  was  laid  to  rest.  There 
are,  one  sees,  few  corners  of  London  which  do  not 
possess  some  history,  some  association  of  their 
own. 

In  these  days,  there  runs  alongside  this  ancient 
Paddmgton  burying-ground,  wherein  children  from 
the  adjacent  mean  streets  swarm  in  their  hundreds 
from  mommg  to  night,  a  row  of  thoroughly  modern 
houses  of  red  brick,  provided  with  all  the  proper 
adjuncts  of  bow-windows  and  the  right  number  of 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door.    They  are  just 
the  sort  of  houses  in  which  peaceable  and  law-abiding 
citizens  of  what  may  be  termed  the  middle  middle- 
class  rejoice  to  dwell.     They  form  a  quiet  backwater 
off  the  two  neighbouring  busy  and  crowded  streams 
of  life  and  turmoil.     Past  them  at  no  time  can  any 
body  of  traffic  proceed,  because  the  road  which 
separates  them  from  the  children's  playground  leads 
to   nowhere— save  to  one  place.      Now   and    then 
the  folk  who  hve  in  these  Uttle  red-brick  houses 
perhaps  see  a  curiously-shaped  vehicle  driven  by 
gloomy-faced  men  go  past  their  front  doors  ;   now 
and  then  they  see  men  lounge  up  the  little  road, 
looking  very  much  bored  and  dissatisfied,  and  as  if 
they  would  uncommonly  like  to  be  somewhrre  else 
and  engaged  on  any  other  business— which  means 
their  own  ;    now  and  then  they  see  a  hearse   with 
its  i^roper  complement  of  imdertaker's  men  lumber 
up  the  road  and  presently  lumber  back,  brincint; 
something  within  it.    And  if  you  were  to  usk  one 
ot  the  residents  in  these  houses    vhat  these  things 
meant,    you    would    be   answered— probably   with 
great  indifterence—that  the  men  who  walked  along 
to  the  head  of  the  street  were  honest  Englishmen 
simmoned  to  sit  as  jurors  on  what  the  common 
^*V"P^^~"°*  ^"^'^'"^  ^"^^  reason  and  justification— 
wi    still  even  in  the  twentieth  century,  persist  in 
calhng  the  "  Crowner's   ■Quest,"   and  that  if  you 
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loUow  any  of  them  you  will  iind  the  cuioiifr's 
court  and  the  nioituaiy.  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
sordid  ajid  sombre  surroundings  and  trappings 
which  attend  murders,  and  suicides,  and  suddeli 
death  at  the  end  of  the  gay  httle  villas,  with 
then-  bow-windows,  and  their  smart  Winds,  mid 
Iheir  pots  of  many  -  coloured  flowers  on  the 
windoxy  ledges.  So  does  palpitating  and  vigor- 
Delth  ^^^*^^    scornful    indifference    upon 

But   this   particular   coroner's   court,   seen   from 
without  and  within,  is  not  by  any  means  a  gloomy 
and  forbidding  building-save  tor  one  particular 
chamber  mto  which  men  pass  unwillingly  and  leave 
thankfully,  with  such  thoughts  within  them  as  may 
have  been  prompted  by  what  they  saw  there.     We 
have  changed  many  things  in  our  times,  and  the 
crowner      no  longer  holds  his  'quest  under  <'ich 
circumstances  as  those  in  which  he  found  hiniself 
\dien  he  summoned  Poor  Jo  to  tell  what  he  knew 
of  the  Unknown  who  had  been  "  werry  kind  "  to  him 
Ihe  coroner  and  his  twelve  good  men  and  true  no' 
longer— in  London,  at  any  rate— sit  round  a  table 
deeply  marked  with  beerstains.  rub   the    soles  of 
tiieir  boots  on  sawdust  or  sand.,  or  breathe  an  atmo- 
sphere m  which  the  fumes  of  bad  tobacco  are  minded 
with    those  of   worse   spirits.     Here,    for  instance, 
looking  down  on  the  grave  of  the  immortal  Sarah 
Siddons.  IS  quite   a  pleasant   building— it  is  even 
pleasant    architecturally,  m  liich  is  something  to  be 
thankful  tor.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly 
assov  la^cd  with  Death  ;   it  might  be  a  small  librar/ 
or    an    institute,    or    a    reading-room  :    its    outer 
api>earance   is   quite   friendly   and    smiling.       But 
there    is    not    one     of    the    little    group    of    men 
waiting    outside    it    on    this    sharp-aired    autumn 
morning  who  j.-,  not  xery  well    aware    that    some- 
where  inside    it    there    lies    Something  which  he 
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will  j)rcscntly  have  to  view  in  ^rrouhmx-  with 
Ins  duty  -  Somr-thing  iit  whirh  he  will  \x:  \x,un<\ 
lo  look,  with  howcvrr  pcrfiinrtory  a  j:(lan'  (;.  but 
whi<  h  (annot  return  his  ^h,n(c  ;  will,  in«l'<f|, 
never  '')ok  or  gl;in(  e  at  anybodv  or  anvthinL'  aL'airi 
in  this  world. 

They  arc  a  Mirious  ( olle<  tion  of  jxr^on-,  these 
good  men  and  true,  who  will  {;res(!ntly  bf;  duly 
sworn  to  enquire  into  the  death  of  sf»m(;body  oi 
whoin  so  far  they  know  nothing  and  have  never 
heard.  Some  of  them  are  r,b\iouslv  tradesmen  of 
the  small  sort  ;  they  make,  amongst  thfrmselvcs,  a 
mild  grumble  at  being  drawn  away  from  business, 
and  express  a  hope  that  the  affair  will  qui<  kly  ho 
over—they  will,  at  any  r.ite,  get  half  a  rrown  inr 
tfieir  trouble,  whirh  is  better  than  getting  nothing 
at  all. 

'Ihcre  ai;c  two  or  three  young  men  who  write 
themselves  down  f  lerks  and  shop-assistants  as  plainly 
as  if  they  wn>tc  it  witli  in-n.  There  are  a  few  nonde- 
scripts, who  may  be  I'dging-hou^e  keepers  •  may 
be  canvassers,  little  tr.tvellers  ;  ma\-,  in  shr.rt,  fx- 
anything.  And  there  is  one  man,  who,  frr,m  hi. 
dress  and  air.  evidently  belongs  to  the  professional 
classes,  and  looks  criticallv  at  his  companions 
>eeniing  to  speculate  on  what  precise  degree  of 
intelligence  is  needed  to  qualify  men  for  a  Cf-riou. 
enquiry. 

There  is  a  murmured  conversation  going  on 
amongst  this  httle  group  ;  snatrhes  of  it  are  over- 
heard by  one  section  and  another  ;  desultory  and 
unimportant  they  all  are,  but  they  all  get  to  the 
same  point  eventually. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  iV-r  this.  I  should  have 
been  up  at  Cricklewood  now.  Id  an  important  bit 
":  business  there  this  m'^ming.     However " 

"  WTiat  is  it  thi>  tim^-  -  A  murder  f.r  what  '  I 
haven  t  heard  of ' 
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"  Last  time  I  was  kept  here  four  hours.  And  what 
I  say  is " 

"  Well,  I  hope  there's  going  to  be  no  horrors.  Thoy 
turn  mo  over  and  over.  And  in  my  opinion,  su(  h 
oughtn't  to  be  talked  about  in  public.  Now  whv 
couldn't  they "  ' 

"  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  murder  ?  There  was  a  reporter 
came  up  before  me— I've  seen  him  at  a  football 
match,  so  I  expect " 

"  Suicide  cases  are  often  as  bad  and  worse  than 
murders.     I  remember " 

There  is  suddenly  a  general  looking  at  watches— 
on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  such  things— and  an 
ofticial,  who  is  obviously  the  coroner's  offi(  er,  comes 
busthng  out,  paj^ers  in  his  hands.  He  consults 
a  list. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you'll  answer  to  vour 
names."  -^ 

The  gentlemen  answer  to  their  names— they 
nught  all  be  at  school  again,  at  roll-call  time,  they 
answer  so  obediently.  The  official  appears  to  be 
satisfied. 

"  Might  save   some   time,   gentlemen,  by  choos- 
uig    your    foreman,"    he    suggests.     ''Time's   up 
by     a    mmute    or     two,    but     we     shall     start 
directly." 

The  gentlemen  regard  each  other  as  gentlemen 
do  under  such  circumstances,  doubtfully,  timidly, 
furtively.  Not  more  than  three  are  known  to  each 
other  :  a  great  shyness  falls  upon  them.  Then, 
suddenly,  and  as  with  one  consent,  eleven  pairs  of 
eyes  fix  themselves  upon  the  man  who  is  presumably 
of  a  supenor  class.  The  eldest  man  in  the  group 
nods  at  him.  ^ 

"  I  daresay  this  gentleman "  he  suggests. 

A  murmur  of  distinct  approval  rans  over  the 
group. 

"  If  he'll  be  so  kind,"  says  another.      '  I  daresay 
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the  gentleman's  had  more  experionre  th;in  most 
of  us." 

The  man  appealed  to  bows  his  (on^cnt. 

"Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  gentlemen,"  he 
says. 

And,  evidently  knowing  what  is  next  to  he 
done,  and  with  a  brief  exchange  of  words  with 
the  burly  official,  he  removes  his  hat  and  learK 
the  way  into  the  building,  his  fellow- jurymen 
following  behind  in  procession.  One,  young  and 
irreverent,  whispers  that  this  reminds  him  of  going 
tu  ( hurch. 

So  this  is  the  place  where  the  holder  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  English  legal  offices  sits  to  make 
mquest,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  into  the  manner 
and  cause  of  death  of  some  i)articular  one  of  Hi-, 
Majesty's  lieges.  Quite  a  comfortable,  even  cosy, 
well-appointed  little  court  this— the  foreman,  who, 
after  all,  is  really  a  professional  man,  compares  it 
with  certain  other  places  of  a  similar  nature  which 
he  has  seen.  There  is  actually  paneUing  and  stained 
glass  about  it.  There  is  a  desk,  on  a  dais,  for  the 
coroner ;  there  are  two  quite  ecclesia-stiral-looking 
j^ws  on  his  right  hand  for  the  jury.  There  is  a 
witness-lxjx  which  resembles  a  -mall  pulpit.  In  the 
well  of  the  court  there  is  a  table  at  which  legal 
gentlemen.  Press  gentlemen,  and  other  folk  who 
have  proper  business  may  sit.  And  for  the  a.  rom- 
modation  of  such  as  come,  having  fonrern  in  the 
matter,  there  are  more  p€.-w-hke  seats  at  the  end 
of  the  court,  and  a  bench  rmning  along  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  witne^s-b^.x,  and  in  these  seat-,, 
and  on  this  bench,  there  arc  quite  a  number  of 
persons  seated. 

Having  nothing  to  do  until  the  .  oroner  takes  his 
seat,  the  jurj-men  occupv  themselves  bv  l«x>king 
at  tho>e  persons  ;  some  of  the  persrjn-  look  at  the 
]ur\Tnen.     The  foreman,  apecuhtini;  ^n  m  itters  in 
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his  own  way.  pcivoivos  that  just  beneath  him  is  a 
well-known  loj^al  personage  whom  he  knows  to  have 
rome  from  the  Tivasury,  and  he  argues  from  that, 
that  whatever  it  is  tliey  arc  going  to  enquin^  into,' 
It  IS  something  of    a  serious  nature,  or  a  Treasury 
soheitor  would  not  Ix^  there.     He  perceives  that  there 
are  other  legal  gentlemen  there,  too.     JIc  also  sees 
tAvo  medical  men.     He  sees  a  i)oliceman.    He  regards 
with  interest  acouj^lo  of  young  men  who  are  whisper- 
ing together  in  the  lloor-space  between  the  public 
seats  and  the  table.     One  is  a  big.  broad-shouldered, 
fair-haired,    blue-eyed   young   fellow,   attired   in    ;i 
rough  Norfolk  jacket  and  carrying  a  tweed  cap  in 
his  hand  ;    the  other  is  a  medium-sized,  dark-eyed, 
smoothod-hair  young  m;in,  very  correctly  dressed.' 
The  foreman,  who  has  had  some  experience  of  the 
world,  sets  them  both  down  as  medical  students.  And 
in  two  quietly-dressed  men  who  move  here  and  there 
and  exchange  whispers  with  many  people,  he  recog- 
nises   two    well-known    detectives    from    Scotland 
Yard.     Clearly,  this  case  is  going  to  be  out  of  the 
ordinary.     Have    those    two    or    three   dark-eyed, 
ohve-skinned  men  and  women,  sitting  in  ,i  group 
and  staring  around  them  with  uneasy  faces,  anything 
to  do  with  it  ?  J        f^ 

"  Silence  !  " 

The  coroner  comes  bustling  into  his  desk  between 
the  two  standard  lights,  amidst  the  reverence  with 
which  we  still  have  the  manners  to  treat  our  legal 
officials  of  high  rank.  He  shuffles  his  papers  ;  he 
tells  the  twelve  probes  et  legates  nomines  that  their 
first  duty  is  to  choose  a  foreman  from  one  of  their 
number  ;  the  coroner's  officer  informs  the  coroner 
that  this  is  already  done  ;  the  foreman  indicates 
himself  by  a  bow,  though  everybody  knows  that  he 
IS  foreman  because  he  sits  next  to  the  coroner.  He 
and  his  eleven  compeers  dedicate  themselves  to  their 
duty  by  taking  the  oath  in  batches  ;   the  spectators 
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sit  open-rnouthod  ;  hungrily  f;X|/j'  t  uit.  J  h*. . '  r/ri*  i 
rc^arrls  the  jury  lK;riigrMritly. 

"  Voiir  fir-.t  (hitv,  ^f.ntU-.mf^n,  i-.  to  vif;-.v  th^; 
Ix^dy !  " 

The  twelve  jurymen  ri  e.  'Hi'.  /  hie  oijt.  .lf,/A/ 
and  v;lemnly.  They  w;jlk  quietly.  v<me  '.f  th^.n 
walk  on  the  tips  of  their  toe..  \Vh;:t  are  they  i'/nm'^ 
to  see  ? 


% 
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Tllli:   DLAD   MAN. 

]\|AKSHALLKI)  by  „rr,daJs,  the  juiyincn  cr,)ss 
^▼l  the  hall;  they  turn  corners;  they  are 
somehow,  conscious  that  they  are  enterin-' 
ujH.n  a  scene  an  atniospliere,  which  is  totally 
dUterent  to  that  they  have  just  left.  No  one 
speaks  ;  each  man  seems  to  have  suddenly  de- 
veloped an  inclination  to  bow  his  head.  But  the 
lorcman,  walkmg  alongside  the  coroner's  officer 
whispers  to  him  :  ' 

"  What  is  this  case  ?  " 

The  coroner's  officer  glances  out  of  his  eye-corners 
lie,  too,  whispers  : 

A,  "  T^^^.^  Austeriitz  Mansions  affair  the  other  iiiL'ht 
-Uurder.  ^ 

The  foreman  comprehends  then,  and  he  starts  a 
httle,  and  his  eyebrows  go  up.  The  affair  of  the 
Austerhtz  Mansions— why,  of  course!  But  he 
cannot  make  any  remark  then,  nor  can  anybody, 
tor  he  and  his  company  are  arrived  before  what 
IS  111  reality  a  wall  of  glass.  They  hft  their  heads  and 
look,  some  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  the  others 

fh     i?      i^''f^^-f'  ^'f'  '  S^'^^y  t^ted  up  at  the  head! 
the  shrouded  body  of  a  dead  man. 
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There  is,  pror);jbly,  more  t>(an  probahly,  'im''ni'=.t 
these  twelve  men,  no  man  who  has  not  h\r'-u]y 
looked  upon  death.  Some  have,  p><;rhar/-,_  se/^n  if  in 
sad  form,  some  in  horrihJ';  form.  On^:  man  of  thf 
twelve  looks  as  if  he  had  hx;en  a  solrjif^r  ;  he  m;i  v  h  •'■ 
.seen  death  in  the  terrifvinf,'  forms  of  the  h^iU.t'-.U'-.Ul . 
But  every  man  now  q-r/Awj;  throicfh  the  -.ornev/hrt 
dull  jjlass  at  the  dear]  man  lyin:;  v/ithin  e^rn-, 
impressed.  Yet  why?  The  dead  m'jn  into  a.Sov 
death  they  are  presently  to  enquire  i->  nothing  to 
them  ;  he  is  neither  relation  nor  friend,  aoqua-nt  .-." 
nor  neighbKiur.  But  they  lin^^er  longer  than  i.  u  ::•.] 
staring.  One  of  them  whi-.pers,  verv  soft]-/,  uri'l^-r 
his  breath,  but  the  siJenoe  i-.  -,0  profound  in  tha*-. 
sonibre  place  that  every?>ody  hears  -.vh-it  he  sa-,--.  ' 

Uncommon  hand-om';  old   ''►'•ntlernan  '  " 

This  jur\Tnan,  whoever  he  rnav  b';    ha-   a    .or.- 
ception  c'   '-•-;auty.     Th';  dead   m'an   is   h;:nd-.orr,V.. 
It  is  easy     .  see.  in  spite  of  the  shrou'!  and   th^- 
wrappings,  that  in  'ife  he  wa-.  a  tall  man  of  i-.r^f 
rigure.     A  snow-white  beard  hand's  over  hi-,  r.rea.*:' 
the  statuesque  features  ab^A-e  it,  now  the  colour  0'" 
fine   ivory,    are    Ixrautifullv   cut.     Some    hand  'ha 
•  arefully  drawn  a  black  vel',-et    skuil-'.a!:,  ov'-r  Hj- 
quiet  head,  but  it  does  not  hide  it,  onr-  accent-a'r,^^ 
the    high,     broad     forehead.     And     the     f-,r-;rr^n 
watching  keenlv,  n'-*i'-.es  the  I-r.^th  and  th-'^ii-'  '■-' 
of  the  pallid  f.n^ers   folded  b^-low  rv...  r-.*^-.'^'Vj 
eard. 

There  is  another  whimper  hc-'-rd 
the  watchin?  jrcur*. 

"Them    Au^terlitz  Mir.-v'- 
Stibbed  through  th-  'irt.    e  •'- 
of  it  now,  of  course.     But  that'^ 
the  'art  !  " 

for-man  sign^  to  hi?  obedient 

quietly  away.     Thev  have  on!-  been  :n  '-:  -r^-.f 


"^'X:.-': 
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oe^: 
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of  the  dead  man  for  a  poor  moment,  but  they  all 
know  that  if  they  coiUd  spend  hours  days  months 
with  him  he  could  tell  them  nothing.    There  is 
never  going  to  be  any  testimony  from  him-on 
earth.     Let  us  hear,  then,  v/hat  witness  can  be  given 
by  those  who  can  still  bear  witness-if  there  are  such 
%he   jurymen   file  slowly  into   their  two   pews^ 
They  bestow  their  headgear  somewhere,  and  alter 
the  fashion  of  all  jurymen,  lean  their  elbows  on  the 
ledges  before  them,  and  turn  to  the  coroner     And 
the  coroner,  who  has  been  conversing  ^J^^^^  some  ol 
the  legal  gentlemen  at  the  table,  waits  a  moment  and 
glancfs  at  his  papers  before  he,  too,  turns-to  take 
them,  his  duly-appointed  helpers,  into  his  confidem^. 
And  now,  or  at  any  rate,  in  a  tew  "unutes   the 
jurymen  know  what  they  are  there  for.    The  coroner 
tells  them  in  crisp,  concise  sentences.    He-they 
are  there  to  make  enquiry  into  the  death  «f  the 
imfortunate    gentleman    whose    body    tcy    have 
just  seen.    That  gentleman  was  ^'"^  ^ignor  Marco 
Graffi.    understood  to  have  been  about   sixt>- five 
to  seVenty  years  of  age.    He  was  an  Italian  by 
b^rth,  but  had   Deen  resident   for  many  years   in 
this   country;     for  seven  years  at   lea>t    he  had 
resided   in  a   self-contained  flat   oi^sonie   size   at 
Austerlitz  Mansions,  P^ddington.    He  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  languages,  receiving  most  of  In.  pupils  at 
his  flat,  attending  some  at  tbcir  residemcs     Foj^ 
some  years  he  had  lived  alone  ;   ot    ate,  ho  NCNer- 
for  a  period  of  some  six  months,  to  be  exact     there 
had  lived  with    him  his  gr;inddaughter,  a  girl  ot 
apparently  seventeen  years  ot  age.  whom  h    had 
brought  blck  from  Italy  cm  Ins  g.mig  to   ha^  u  untrj 
in  the  previous  spring.    According  to  the  ev  idence 
which  would  be  put  before  them,  the  g^^^d^^^^^  f '^/•^ 
n.ame  wa^   Gemma  Gralti.     Signor  Gralh   and   ms 
granddaughter    appeared  to  have  led  a  very  quiet 
.nd  retir?d  life,  rerdving  few  visitors  bey.)nd  the 
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pupils  who  came  to  him.  Such  visitors  as  tiiere  were 
appeared,  from  the  evidence  about  to  be  heard, 
to  have  been  compatriots  of  theirs.  This  quiet  and 
orderly  hfe  seemed  to  have  progressed  as  usual  until 
the  fouith  day  ol  November  just  past.  It  would  be 
in  their  recollection  that  in  the  evening  of  that  day, 
about  nine  o'clock,  a  fog  of  the  most  remarkable 
density  visited  the  metro poHs,  suddenly  enveloping 
everything  within  the  four-mile  radius  in  an  atnio- 
sphere  so  thick  and  impenetrable  that  all  traffic 
was  obliged  to  cease  and  that  pedestrians  found 
it  impossible  to  move  about  the  streets.  Many 
people,  in  fact,  wore  never  able  to  reach  their 
homes,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  hotels  or 
wlicrevcr  they  could  get  shelter.  But  before  that 
fog  came  on,  Signor  Gralli,  in  company  with 
his  granddaughter,  had  gone  out  of  Austerlitz 
Mansions ;  had  gone  out,  the  hall-porter  W(  uld 
tell  them,  at  half-past  eight,  arm-in-arm,  as  was 
their  wont.  The  hall-porter  would  tell  them,  also, 
that  at  niidnight— twelve  oMock-when,  according 
to  rule,  he  quitted  his  post  and  closed  the  front 
door,  they  had  not  returned  ;  he  would  tell  them 
that  he  remembered  saying  to  his  wife  that  he 
hoped  th'^  old  Itahan  gentleman  and  his  grand- 
daughter were  with  their  friends,  for  he  was  sure 
they  would  never  find  their  way  home  otherwise. 
However,  as  they  would  hear,  Signor  Grafti  and  his 
granddaughter  did  return  that  night.  And  they 
would  hear,  too,  that  at  eight  o'clock  next  morning 
Signor  Graift  was  found  lying  in  his  bed,  dead  - 
stabbed  to  the  heart. 

There  is  a  murmur  all  over  the  court  which  nothing 
<  in  rc]>r'  ss  as  the  coroner  tells  the  jurymen  this  last 
item  of  information.  It  is  a  mumiur  which  is  inside 
the  lips  rather  than  on  them  ;  everybody  understands 
it.  And  the  coroner  pauses  before  he  proceeds,  and 
when  he  proceeds  he  looks  alternately  at  the  jurjoncn 
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wifhihd:  SS"^"  "^^  -^^^  ^^  ^'-  ^^^^^  busied 

casl^s^'Saf  Sii^n'"r  '\^?  '•^"^^'-^^ble  feature  of  this 
case  IS  that  Signor  Grafh  was  found  dead  and  that 
hs  panddaughtcr  had  disappeared  She  had 
utterly  vanished,  and  during  the  two  full  da^^  which 
have  elapsed,  all  the  <.fforts  of  the  pol  ce  ha ve  f d  ed 
to  come  across  any  trace  whatever  of  her  And  the 
J Int  thef  h^^^^^^^^  '''''  '^'^  °^  -  much  hnportance 
h  re  repLeSed  "^m"  ''  I"'"- '^^^^^  hands  and  are 

u^to  a  certnin  .  •  '^T'.u^-^T'"^  ""^^n^^   ^^e  case 
up  lo  a  certain  point.  I  think  it  well  to  let  ill  th^ 

evidence-one  part  of  which  is  certainly  o   the  most 

bffoTyo"u^n"die""l"'^t^    "^^^'^  ^^ 
ucio.e  you  in  due  order.     Mr.  Chrisenhmu   T  *ui,.u 

you  appear  on  .ehalf  of  the  Tre™ ''  ^' 

and  bows"^^^^^^^        ^*^^•  keen-faced  barrister,  rises 

?cDutat^n'  h  f  r^P^"^  '"  """^*  ^^'ho  know  him  by 
reputation,  but  have  never  socn  him  before    rei-.rX 

And  I  understood  one  of  the  witncssp^    fh<. 

dv.d"°h^head\"o  ?^'  legaMouking  gentleman  rises, 
h  nsclf  '^  M?  ?hh  T'  'u  ^"thority  and  announces 
Gr,  t  '%u  ^h»'  l»ele--he  ioi)resents  Mr.  Adrian 
U   iir.  ^'    ^^'■°""'"    ^^°"^d    ^iJ^e  to  know   then 

-u  ,1..  «u„l.»-U,„k,  and  U.ei'.'.'rym™  lca,"*fS 
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further  forward  in  their  j)cw-like  enclosures,  and  all 
the  people  in  court  become  suddenly  very  keenly 
ahve,  and  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  opening  scene 
of  this  very  real  drama. 

"  Samuel  Quarendon  !  " 

Mr.  Samuel  Quarendon  rises  from  a  seat  which  ho 
has  occupied  on  the  long  bench  beneath  the  panelled 
vyall  at  the  back  of  the  witness-box,  and  advances 
slowly  and  heavily  to  prominence.     He  is  a  solidly 
and   comfortably-built    gentleman    of   middle    aee 
and  presumably  of  Hebraic  descent  ;   he  is  well  ami 
lashionably  attired  in  verv  dark  garments,  which  have 
a  suggestion  of  mourning  about  them  ;    he  wear, 
obviously  expensive  jewellery  and  carries  a  gold- 
mounted  umbrella  and  a  shining  silk  hat :  ever\rthing 
about  Mr  Quarendon  suggests  property.     And  when 
the    usual    preliminaries    are    over,    he    faces    .Air 
thnscnbury  calmly,  imperturbably,  and  confidently. 
Air.  Quarendon.  you  arc  the  owi  t  of  the  building 

uTI-^J"^    Austerlitz    Mansions,    A     'erlitz    Road! 
Paddmgton  ? 

"  Do  you  reside  there  ?  " 

!!  £°-     ^  ^"^^'^''  '"  ^t-   I'>J»»'^  Wo..d." 

mJousT    ""     ''"'^    ""^"     ^^^'^     '^^'^^-^^^^ 
"Every  day-  -I  have  an  office  thoiv.'" 
'  One  of  your  tenants  ^^;^,  an  Italian  gentleman 

bignor  Marco  Graffi  ^  "  ^    'li^iiiaii, 

''  That  is  so." 

['I)id  you  know  Sign. a-  (xralU  well  ■-    ' 
Very  well  indeed  ~1   had  constantly  met  hiin 
.ver    smco   h.,.    bcame    ,,    icnanl    ot     min-    sev. 
years  ago. 

"Have   you   socn   the  body  which  i-,   n.uv  ixing 
in  the  niortuarv  outbid"  >  "  •      " 

;'I   have.'    "■        

"  Can  }t)u  identify  it  ?  " 
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'' \V?^"'  J}  ^"^  ^^^~'  '''^f^V  of  Signor  Gruffi  " 

the  p^r"!;^!^^  ''  ^^-  ^^y^^'  :  c^ui^;kin 
"rv['^^  ^^c  quite  woll  then  ?  " 

iron,  my  ,ase     „c\cceptod  Jnd  lUed  it  •"^" 

hurric5iv?h:,t  Iri'nf  «'S;:  :y™J  ";«  '■■  I'.'ly  rather 
saving  that  Iiis'onlv;,,^  .'",'"  *,"  ""^  ''•""  '"^'^l'^'. 
d.ilcl.^i  daughtcr^md  " 'V'<'^«1' ;""1 ''.'d  left  one 

r.'lati„nslcfth  It,]v  ,  J.  ■'  •^''^.''■"'  >"">■  no 
with  him.-  '*  ■ '"  "•'■■'  ""'"e'l'g  her  to  London 

•'■' o'f;,"„'  '";"■*■  >'"'!  "f'"'  ^-w  lier  ?  " 
Signor  Gr;,m"  """'*"'^'^   ^'^''"'   »"   "-'ning  ^vi,h 

dalig™?'?''"'  '"■  ^"""»  ■•■«'>■  wa.  she.  this  grand- 

.■eit'g.^r^tSenfhc'^;^'',''^    "^J"*'  »'  '"e 
he  agL  r.garS'M;;'chrisenbu,';'"'^-     ^"*  "'■"-«'y 

-a  sn;;'';.^';:,!'.:!^"  'He'?>^,,„^^'|-  ^' «'"■■;«"»  voice 
good  piano  f.,r  licr-IoK^"  '7 ,'"'"«'"  ^  very 
?ang,  'too,  at  ml„„,.°"Bn.«^l, ''?'?"'«■.  ^^ 
jmpression  that  she  hated  to  be  i,  Enrf  ,„d""ri-,"'^' 
London  and  licr  aniet  lito  ,.  '-nsland  ,  <!ishko( 

she  u-as  singng^Ke  ,S'l,'lt-""*''1''"''-  "-'"'ess 
me  sullen    i.n"?rtiH     f  ,      ^'"^-  ,  ^h"  seemed  to 

was  kind  anr[;hdS.nU,r;",;,,t''nef  "'■'•■'"- 
"i«y  any  ..(  his  Icindn.ss  b  t  «•  1  ?  7  ''T  )" 
a^  1  .ould   iudg,;,  and  r  1,7,    ,.      7  "'■     -^^  '■"■ 

^''■>  an^i,  ..Mth  him  ior  bringing  her  to  EngLnd:'' 
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the'i^?^"  ^°"  ^''^^  ^^"^^  ^"•^'   quarrelling   between 

fi  1^^~^^^^  ^  °"'^°  entered  Signor  Graffi's  flat  to 
hnd  him  apparently  much  distressed,  and  Miss 
Oemma  leaymg  his  room  in  tears,  and  he  then  said 
to  me  that  he  was  afraid  she  was  pining  lor  Italy  " 
^pw  about  this  flat  which  Signor  Grafh 
occupied  ?     It  IS  a  rather  large  one.  is  it  not  ^  "' 

It  IS  the  largest  flat  in  the  building.  There  is 
an  entrance  hall,  three  reception-rooms,  three 
bedrooms,  a  kitchen,  a  bathro.jm  " 
^'  Did  Signor  (iraffi  use  them  all  ?  " 
"  Oh,  yes  !  He  had  many  puj-ils.  One  rerontion- 
room  he  used  as  his  own  study  and  hbrary  ;  another 
priv^ate  "''"'''''"'   "'  lecture-room;     the  "other  wa:. 

Mr.  Chrisenbury  produces  a  large  sheet  of  cartridge 
paper.     With  somebody's  help  it  is  unrolled;    Mr 
Quarendon  is  invited  to  look  upon  it. 

"  This,  I  think,  is  an  accurate  plan  of  the  flat  ? 
cn^^  T"',"''  ^*'  ■V''  '^^  *''^  '■^^^  ^'^^'-^^  ^^'hi^:'  marks  a 

t^f? "oomf -^  ''"'^"  •      '  "■>•  ^'''^^'^''  -^"P-l 

vo^-bgri:stnsr"""  '  '''  ^'^P^^^^'--     ^^'^ 

JI  ^^'^.,^'^"*T  '-''"'''^^-  ^i  ^vas  his  bedruom.  It 
^^as  m  there  that,  when  1  wa.  telephoned  for  fvo 
mornings  -.oo.  I  found  hi.,  lying     m.rlere  1  •    ' 


.♦' 


(^  H  A  I>  T  E  R     in. 
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^         counsel  to  "he  ^vit^^7^Zr^^T'  ^•'"""^   *^^ 
the  counsel ;   from  bo  h  to  Th'.  i  t^  ''''*"^'''  ^'^ 

night-that  he  would  be  near  ■•  '™'  '"'"^'^  »' 

.Now  the  third  bedroom.    Is  this  it  ™    ■    j     • 
a  single  red  line,  and  situate  ,t  th„   "■  ""■'":'i  with 

reception-room -the  room    T  /v  i™'' ,"'  *''=  ""^'l 
Graffi  used  as  a  ctes-"oS'»  •■^'"'''  "■'"'■''  ^'S""^ 
'  les.  that  is  it." 

bed'rfom^bl  the';ri^farr:?ep;ra^;i'th'"^"  "*" 
as  a  study  ?  "  ^^^ception  and  the  one  used 

"  Yes,  that  is  so  " 

paj'er  t?ttt?oL!^:"„f  ;i.tV';??  ^"^'^  '"  ''-* 
attention.  "  ^  gesture  nivitcs  his 

»4 
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The   coroner   inspects   the    Dim  •     ^Ur.    • 
and  in  the  minds   nf  tf      ?  n    •     1.'"  *^^^^  "^i"ds 

»eiranS%»ds1t  'to  tWcrk'  who    >    "k^   f™' 
Evidemly  i,  has  performed  fe  T^L^lJ'Z 

mere  landlord  inat;n^t\ZlLfZ  ZT  "' 
somewhat  friendly  terms  '  "  *'•  "" 

si«n?anrveninVS  w'^'  '"™<">-     Sometimes  I 
eVenLorith  Sf  ■•  '"'  '>""  -'""etimes  he  spent  an 

his"r?L',i^;^^namtr>''™   '^^  ""^''^^  -^"o,,* 

in ^ the  world. ^  ^'  ""^^  '"^''^'"»  he  had  left 

;;  The  only  relation  he  had  left  in  the  world  ?  ■' 

The  only  relation  he  had  left  in  the  world  '' 
Mr.  Chrisenbury    ntimates  thaf  h  .1    ^^""a. 
questions  to  ask  this  wlWs^^f  '''  ^^  "^'^'"^ 

the  coroner  has  none  to'!"k1.in.''  ^li''^7 /^t"  ^^f 
anything  to   ask  -have  'inv"n('  tu     '■  ^hiUide 

thing  to  ask  5     Mr  nw^h  1  he  jnrvm')   anv- 

5        asK  .     .Mr.  ChKhelu  shakes  his  head  •    the 
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jurymen  remain  silent  and  stolid.  Mr.  Ouarendon 
steps  down  from  the  box  and  resumes  his  seat  at 
Its  rear.  The  coroners  officer  bustles  into  activity 
agam  and  raises  a  loud  voice  : 

"Charles  Acock  !  " 

Another  man  rises  from  the  bench  beneath  the 
panelhng— a  sturdy,  substantial  man,  who,  from 
us  bearing  and  his  moustache,  has  certainly,  at  some 
time  or  other,  been  in  the  army.  He  takes  the  oath 
n  a  lashion  which  shows  that  he  means  every  word 
lie  says  and  regards  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  verv 
serious  matter,  and  he  faces  Mr.  Chrisenbury  as  if 
the  two  of  them  were  in  an  orderly-room  with  grave 
regimental  business  to  discuss. 

*'  Acock,  you  are  hall-porter  and  caretaker,  and 
your  wife  is  housekeeper,  at  Austerlitz  Mansions  ?  " 
les,  sir." 

'*  Just  tell  us  briefly  what  the  rules  are  as  to  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  street  door." 

"  I  open  the  door,  sir,  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie 

morning,  and  close  it  at  twelve  r.iidnight." 

'I  suppose  all  the  tennnts  have  keys  to  th  it 
door  ?  .r  ■  ii 

"  Oh.  yes.  sir.  all  of  them." 

"  Any  tenant  could  get  out  before  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  get  in  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
by  means  of  a  latch-key,  I  suppose  >  " 

'"Yes,  sir."  '  ^^       ■ 

''  Do  you  live  in  the  building  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     We  have  the  basement." 

/  A.^^?x?  *''  •^'^^  >''^"  '^^o"t  tlie  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  .\ovember~that  is,  three  days  ago  From 
What  hour  to  what  hour  were  you  in  the  hall  of  the 
building  on  that  evening  ?  " 

''  I  was  in  the  hall,  sir,  from  a  quarter  past  eight 
to  twelve  o'clock  that  night-my  regular  time,  sir." 

Jon  never  Iclt  it  during  that  time  ?  " 

No.  sir. 
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go;;,S'ff  ::^^!^?^^^^^  -^  his  granddaughter 

''  hS  ,T~/''"y  '''*''"^  '"'^  ''^  half-past  eight." 
^^  Held  the  ff)g  come  on  then  ?  " 

;;  No  sir  The  fog  came  on  about  nine  o'clock." 
^youMlo  "'''''  ^'^*  *^"'  ^»''^"  ""^il  midnight,  you 
came  in  ^'"^  ono-c-very  one  -who  went  out  ^nd 

"  Yes,  sir.     As  a  matter  of  f.irt  sir  as  soon  -.    tu^ 
fog  came  on  I  closed  the  outer  door  to  keep  as  much 
of  It  out  as  possible.     There  is  an  outer  door   sir 
and  swmgmg-glass  doors  within  it  "  '    '"' 

.     1  see.     After  you  closed  that  door,  then  at  about 
nine  o  clock,  residents  would  have  to  admit  fhZ 
selves   by   their   keys,    and   callers   who   were   not 
1  evident    -how  w.„ild  they  Pct  in  >  " 
Ring  the  bell,  sir."     ^ 

beioretfrsLtf^""  ^"^  '"^  g-"<Maughtcr  enter 

"  No,  sir,  they  did  not." 

^cock   is  emphatic   on   thi'    noint  •     i,  .   4i 

''What  did  you  do  after  midnight  '  " 

^^  i^id  you  sleep  well— soundly  ?  " 

^^  1  always  sleep  well-and  soundly,  ^ir  '  " 

^ou  heard  nothing  in  the  night  5  "       ' 
^^  Nothmg  at  all.  sir."  " 

Now.  let  us  come  to  ne,\t  morninfr      ni,i 
thing  unusual  occur  then  ?  "  ^  ^  ''''^'' 

»  Whi,^^'"— ^^."^ething  very  unusual." 
vvnat  was  it  ? 


i 
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"  At  live  minutes  to  eitrht  sir  insf  -,«  T  ,...,e      • 

^.mi  wont  up  with  tlic  polin-man  '  " 
floor  w"m7 (>.,«"• '•  t',    ■""'  "'"'I'-  "'  tl.o  /irsl 

,1mH   "'h'-         ^'';'"'  '>''"S  '"  his  bod,  Mr.    He  w  ,s 
S-,itwa--"'   "•-■"   '^™   ^'^'bbod-,hr„„"h  "ie 
"  What  haiipeiicd  tlieii  >  '" 

othispresonoolhore?"      ''       ^       ™  explanation 
'•  Yes.  sir,  at  once,  in  a  few  wonk.  He  .aid  -       • 

Was\eTstrntrl;;"vi^:r"."'-     '•«-  "^'"  ■^'o-. 
'A  perfect  stranger,  sir." 
;;  ^,ou  had  never  seen  him  belure  ?  " 
A  ever,  sir  " 

Of  course,  I  recognised  that  tliev  mm?  if  ^ 
home  after  midnight."  ^        ^  ^''^'"^  ''*^'"'' 

-  I^r^j?/"''  "^v'^'^"  ^'^■^^'^^^  ^^'^"t  lor  help  ^    ' 
I  rang  foi  my  wile,  sir-there's  a  bell  in  every 
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flat   that   communicates   with   the    b-is(.m....f      a. 

empty,  and  the  bed  hadn  tE'slcpi  i,';  •■"""'   "^^ 
__  How  soon  after  that  did  W.bb.jr  return  ■  - 

anotier'Ul«r:"'"T"hfdrto;tlra''r''"''''""'' 
later."  ootior  came  a  lew  minutes 

ihofl^}^^  they  came  did  you  and  your  wile  search 
the  flat  to  sec  if  you  could  find  Miss  fHafii  "'' 

"  <ICT  u^^"-'  ^0"JJn't  find  her  am^vhere  " 

young  gentleman  you  have  referred  to  "  ■  "' 

JNoDOdy,  sir." 

W  jS:?  ^olted'ol"^^  he'ga"^  vo^  ^^ ^^"^^^  >- 
now,  a  brief  explanation  omL^pLL"  Th  ^"-^ 
^ignor  Grafii's  flat  '  Did  thif  P'^^^^^e  there  in 
qurte  satisfactory  to  you  ?^'  ^^^  ^'^P^^^ation   seem 

abou?'?he  matter^'    '"'""'^   ^"^'^   ^traightl-on^■ard 

Mr.  Chichele  asks  no  more      Vnr  a        .u 
ask  anything     But  onon/ti .  •       ^'''''  *^^  coroner 
■^      ^      -""^  °"^  o^  the  jurymen,  who  for  the 
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past  five  minutes  had  been  showing  signs  of  nervous- 
ness or  anxiety,  pops  up  from  the  rear  bench. 

"  I  want  to  know  what  it  was  that  that  young 
man  said  to  the  hall-porter  and  the  poUceman." 

There  is  a  murmur  amongst  the  other  jurymen  ; 
they  look  at  the  coroner  ;  the  coroner  looks  at  the 
mquisitive  one— indulgently. 

"That  will  come  out"  in  due  course.  At 
present " 

The  juryman  is  pulled  down  b-  his  coat-tails  ; 
Charles  Acock  steps  out  of  the  witi,  --box.  Follows 
him  into  it  Police-Constable  James  Webber,  who  gives 
his  evidence  in  true  poUce-constable  fashion,  as  if  he 
were  repeating  a  lesson  learnt  by  heart .  Was  walking 
up  Austerhtz  Road  about  five  minutes  to  eight 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  4th.  Heard  a 
window  thrown  up  and  a  man's  voice  call  "  Officer  !  " 
Looked  up  and  saw  the  young  gentleman  whom  he 
now  sees  m  court,  looking  out.  Young  gentleman 
called  down  to  him  in  quiet  tone  of  voice.  Exact 
words  were,  "  W-U  you  come  up  here  ?  I'm  afraid 
there's  murder  !  Gained  admission  and  went  up 
with  last  witness,  Charles  Acock.  Young  gentleman 
told  them  how  he  came  to  be  there,  and  led  them 
mto  a  bedroom.  There  saw  body  .A  deceased,  and 
that  he  had  been  stabbed.  Went  off  at  once  for 
help  to  poUce-station,  which  is  close  by.  Returned 
within  six  minutes  with  help.  PoUce-surgeon 
followed  almost  immediately  after. 

There  is  no  great  interest  taken  in  this  witness  : 
everybody  already  knows  all  he  has  told.  Nobody 
wants  to  ask  him  anything.  But  interest  re-awakens 
when  the  police-surgeon  steps  into  the  witness-box. 
He  tells,  in  quiet,  professional  tones,  how  he  was 
called  to  the  dead  man  ;  what  he  saw  ;  he  tells  of 
the  autopsy  which  he  afterwards  conducted  ;  how 
that  the  deceased  man,  for  his  age,  a  strong, 
thoroughly   healthy   man,  who    might   have    been 
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expected  to  live  quite  fifteen  years  longer.  He 
had  been  stabbed  through  the  heart,  and  death  had 
been  instantaneous.  And— when  he  was  called  to 
examine  the  body-the  deceased  had,  in  his  opinion, 
been  dead  just  about  five  hours. 

There  is  a  whispered  consultation  between  the 
coroner  and  the  legal  gentlemen  when  the  police- 
surgeon  has  stepped  down,  and  the  court  suddenlv 
gams  an  idea,  m  that  subtle  fashion  in  which  courts 
ao  gam  Ideas,  that  it  is  now  going  to  hear  somethins 
much  more  exciting,  far  more  sensational,  than  any- 
thing It  has  heard  hitherto.  And  in  another  second 
e^-ery  eye,  as  with  a  common  consent,  is  turned 
upon  the  young  gcn+lcman  in  the  Norfolk  ja.kot 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    PRINCIPAL   WITNESS. 

"  A  DRIAN  GRAVE  !  " 

-Tl.        The    young    gentleman   in    the    Norfolk 

jacket  strides   forward  from   the  corner  in 

which  he  has  been  standing  in  company  with  the 

other  young  gentleman  of  the  immaculate  attire.  One  e 

again  h.  flushes  a  little  under  the  healthy  tan  of  his 

cheeks  ;    once  again,  with  obvious  unconsciousness 

that  he  docs  so,  he  lifts  his  head  and  squares  his 

chest  as  he  steps  into  the  witness-box  and  takes  the 

New  Testament  which  is  offered  to  him.     The  men 

ill  court  regard  him  with  interest  and  speculation  • 

the  few  women  who   are   there  watch   him  with 

admiration.     As  for  Mr.  Chrisenbury,  who  picks  up 

what  looks  \cry  much  like  a  brief  of  '.onio  dimensions 

he  regards  him  as  an  interesting  witness  who  can 

tell  of  this  mysterious  affair  what  no  other  witness 

can  tell,  and  he  proceeds  to  extract  his  evidence 

quietly  and    leisurely,  so  that  it    may  have    due 

effect.    And  he  begins  in  a  silence  which  is  intense 

and  deep,  for  the  people  who  are  listening— officials 

those  concerned,  and  mere  spectators -know  already 

that  this  young  man,  little  more  than  a  boy.  was  in 

that  flat  at  Austeriitz  Mansions  when  Death  came 

tn  it  in  horrid  shape. 
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''  Your  name  is  Adrian  Grave  '  " 

Adrian  Lister  Graye." 
The  voice  is  calm,   quiet,   stron- • 
self-pocsessed,  sure. 

"Adrian  List(T  (;ra\'c.     How  old 
Graye  ? 

"  I    J--   ■'.^.\'ntv-thrce." 


the 

re  yon,   Mr. 


c.  u.t  who  \  jur  father  is  ?  "  i<-"ing 


the 


He"  k^  ^^^"'i  "r^^  ^'  ^^'""'^"^  Chisholm  Grave 
hn  '^    '7,^'^''^'''^    "'^"'    practising    at    Ravens" 

''  \Vaerc  do  you  yourself  reside  ?  " 
1  have  rooms  at  number  twcntv-tliree  Sh-.V-> 
spoare  Avenue,  Kilburn."  -  ^^''^'^' 

;;  What  are  >T,u--professionalIv  or  other^vi.e  ?  " 
u  L^"*  ^  medical  .student."     ^  " 

Of  what  college  ?  " 
"  University." 

Very  clear  indeed." 

did   ™"  S^tTc;,^.  ^™:  °r  ™-'  -hat  yo„ 
onward."  "  ^'n^  -  -  soy  fmn,   seven  o'clock 

commg  on.  Mr.  Herbert  went  do^fn  to  t,  %''"' 
door  w  th  me     WTipn  wo  „^r  *u  *°  *"^"  '^*'"<?f't 

the  fog  warvery?ri„Tee?'  toVrV  l'"''  '^^" 
me  to  stay  the^iRht  *th  him  hnr'T^.J'^r" 
anx,ous  lo  get  home  that  night,  beca,,;!  wS 

c 
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expecting  a  particularly  important  letter  from  my 
father,  relating  to  some  family  affairs.  I  thought 
T  should  bo  able  to  make  my  way  home,  because  I 
had  then  no  idea  that  traffic  was  being  stopped,  and 
I  thought  that  the  fog  would  not  be  so  bad  as  one 
got  on  higher  ground.  So  I  said  good-night  to 
.Mr.  Herbert,  and  set  oil." 

"  To  be  precise,  what  exact  time  was  that  ?  ' 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  time,  but  it  would 
be  within  ten  minutes  after  ten." 

"  I  asked  the  question  in  3-our  own  interests  for 
a  reason  which  may-  -or  may  not — appear.  Pray 
proceed." 

"  I  made  my  way  along  Gower  Street  easily 
enough,  because  I  knew  it.  But  when  I  came  to 
the  Euston  Road  I  found  out  that  it  was  not  going 
to  be  so  easy  to  get  home  as  I  had  hoped.  There 
was  no  traffic  going  at  all ;  everything  was  at  a 
standstill.  I  made  my  way  to  the  corner  of  Hamp- 
stead  Road  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  things  looked  a 
little  better  there.  However,  it  was  evident  that 
I  should  ni  t  be  able  to  get  a  'bus,  so  I  c(>nsidered 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  stick  to  main  roads,  and 
I  thought  that  ii  I  got  into  Albany  Street,  went  up 
it,  along  the  north  side  of  Regent's  Park,  and  then 
along  St.  John's  Wood  Road  until  I  struck  Maida 
Vale,  I  should  be  all  right.  Besides,  I  hoped  that 
the  further  north  I  got  the  better  things  would  be. 
Unfortunately,  I  then  did  a  very  foolish  thing— -I 
tried  to  make  a  short  cut  between  the  Hampstead 
Road  and  Albany  Street,  as  I  had  often  done,  in 

foing  from  Gower  Street  to  see  friends  who  live  in 
'egent's  Park  near  St.  Katherine's  College.  And  so 
I  got  hopelessly  lost  in  some  of  the  small  streets  near 
Munster  Square.  Exactly  whereabouts  it  was,  I 
can't  say,  for  the  log,  instead  of  getting  better,  got 
much  Worst-,    And  —   ' 
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where    I 


I    was 
and  n  4 


^Ir.  Chrisenbury  raises  a  hand  :   he  has  a  question 
to  interpolate. 

"  You  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  yourself  as 
to  those  exact  streets  ? 

"  No,  I  have  not.  There  arc  so  many  small 
streets  about  there  which  are  so  almost  "exactly 
alike  that  thougii  I  spent  some  time  amongst 
them  yesterday,  I  r(»uldn't  tell  iust 
wa.." 

"  Were  tliere  very  few  people  about  ?  " 
''  Very    few    indeed.      During    the    time 
wandering  about  I  met  scarcely  anj-body, 
a  single  policeman." 

The  court  laughs.  It  is  in  th  t  tense  state  of 
nerves  when  laughter  is  wol -ome-when,  alas! 
laughter  ran  easily  become  hysterical.  But  Mr. 
Chrisenbury  is  \ery  grave. 

"  It  was  at  any  rate  sonuwhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Munster  Square  that  you  lost  your  bcarin"-s  ? 
Vou  are  sure  of  that  ?  "  "  '^ 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  T ho  difiHculty  was, 
ot  course,  to  cross  from  one  street  to  another,  but 
1  did  keep  finding  small  dues.  I  am  quit''  <;ure  that 
it  v-as  all  about  Munster  Square." 

Mr.  Chrisenbury  signs  +o  the  witne-.s  to  proceed  : 
the  court  forgets  its  little  excursion  into  laughter 
and  becomes  hu-^hed  and  solemn  and  expect  mt 
again. 

•*  i  came  to  a  halt  at  what  I  found  to  be  a  street- 
corner,  wondering  which  way  to  t;uii  and  what  to 
do.  It  was  very  quiet  about  th^re  -  more  than 
usually  deserted  -there  wasn't  even  ;i  light  in  the 
houses  where  I  stood,  thougli  I  couldn't  have  seen 
one  ;it  more  than  two  oi  tliree  yards  flistanrr- 
Then,  as  I  stood  hesit  iting,  I  he.ird  footsteps  coming 
towards  me  and  voices.  The  footsteps  were  haltin  • 
and   nncertnin,    -ind   the  .  .         » 
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.ere  >pcaKmg  \n 
some  foreign  language,  which,  as  they  came  nearer, 
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I  knew  to  be  Italian.  I  had  halted  under  a  lamp- 
post to  look  at  my  watch.  There  wo^  iust  a  mere 
circle  of  light  around  it,  and  into  that  re  presently 
came  a  tall,  white-bearded  old  n.  .1,  dressed  in 
a  big,  black  cloak  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  who 
iKid  a  girl,  a  young  girl,  cHnging  to  his  arm. 
ihc}' " 

Again  Mr.  Chrisenbury  lifts  a  finger. 

'*  It  will  perhaps  make  everything  clearer  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Graye,  if  vou  just  tell 
us  plainly  that  you  now  know  who  the  old  man 
and  the  young  girl  were." 

'•  Certainly.  They  were  Signor  Graffi,  and  his 
granddaughter  Gemma." 

The  court  in  its  corporate  capacity  heaves  a  deep 
sigh.  Even  its  imagination  can  picture  the  dramatic 
meeting  in  the  fog.  Must  c"  lis  individual  units 
widen  their  eyes  and  open  their  lips  :  the  silence 
grows  deej)er. 

"  You  had  never  seen  those  two  before  ?  " 

"  Never  in  my  hfe." 

"  Well,  what  hapjiened  ?  " 

"They  halted.  We  all  stared  at  each  other. 
The  old  gentleman " 

"Call  him  Signor  Graffi- it  will  make  matters 
plainer." 

"  Signor  (irahi  looked  \cry  wearied  ;  the  girl 
looked  fnghtened.  Signor  Graffi  said,  in  English  • 
'  loung  gentleman,  we  are  lost.'  I  replied:  'So 
am  I,  sir.'  Then  I  added  :  '  Where  do  you  want 
to  get  to  ?  '  He  replied  that  tliey  wanted  to  get  to 
Paddington -  to  Austerlitz  Rf.a.i.  I  said  that  was 
a  long  way  olY.  Tlicn  I  bcg.m  to  think  of  how  I 
could  possibly  help  tlicm,  and " 

"Did  Signor  Grain  or  his  granddaughter 
then  or  afterwards,  mention  where  they  had  set 
out  from  ?  Think !  This  is  a  most  imnortant 
question."  *" 
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"No  ;  neither  of  them,  then  or  afterwards, 
said  anything  about  that.  I  haven't  the  least 
idea  where  they  had  come  from.  The  diffi- 
culty was  how  to  get  them  to  where  they  wanted 
to  go  !" 

"  Well,  you  decided  to  help  them  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  only  get 
them  into  the  Marylebone  Road  and  along  to 
Paddington  and  honie,  I  mvself  would  make  my 
way  to  the  Great  Western  h  jtel  and  put  up  there. 
So  I  took  them  in  tow  and  tried  the  dodge  of  harking 
back,  and  after  an  awful  lot  of  bother  we  struck 
Hampstead  Road  again.  That  time  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  coast  along  by  the  shops  and  houses  when 
once  we  got  into  a  straight  line,  and  I  stuck  to 
that.  Of  course,  it  took  a  long  time,  but  I 
got  them  into  Edgware  Road  at  last,  and  finally 
up  to  Austerlitz  Road.  It  was  just  half-past 
twelve  when  I  got  them  to  the  door  of  the 
mansions." 

Mr.  Chriscnbury  once  again  stops  the  witness. 
He  wants  to  ask  the  other  witness,  Acock,  a  question. 
Docs  Acock  remember,  can  he  be  sure,  whether  he 
was  in  bed  by  half-past  twelve  that  particular 
midnight  ?  Yes.  Acock  does  remember,  and  is 
very  sure.  He  was  in  bed  at  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve— and  fast  asleep  into  the  bargain.  j\Ir 
Chriscnbury  gives  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and 
another  nod  which  admonishes  Adrian  Graye  to 
proceed. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Graye.  By  the  by.  did  you  by 
thit  time  know  who  your  companions  were  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  long  before  that :  We  introduced 
•  nirsehes  as  wc  made  our  wav  along.  I  knew  who 
Signor  Gram  was  when  he  told  me  his  name— some 
of  our  men  took  lessons  from  him." 

"\yell.  you  got  them  to  the  door  of  Austerhtz 
Mansions.    What  then  ?  " 
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**  Ho  insisted  that  I  should  go  in  and  have— well, 
a  drink.     I  wont  in." 

Again  tho  oourt  is  ple.ised  to  laugh  ;  it  is  a  rehof 
to  hiugh  -it  docs  everybody  good  to  laugh,  even 
though  everybody  knows  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
murder.  But  ones  nerves  must  not  be  forever  kept 
at  this  slriot  tension. 

*■  Signor  Gralii  opened  the  door  with  a  latehkey, 
and  we  all  went  up  to  iiis  Hat,  and  into  his  study. 
He  insisted  that  I  must  have  some  supper  ;  he 
himself  wanted  some  ;  we  nnist  all  three  have  some. 
He  bade  his  granddaughter  get  it  ready  -  an 
Italian  supper,  he  said  —  and  wc  would  liax'o 
a  big  llask  of  rare  Chianti.  I  was  al)out  d<;ad- 
boat  by  that  time,  so  I  acoepted  his  invilation. 
1  helped  the  granddaughter  to  lay  out  the  supper- 
table." 

"  In  which  (A  the  rooms  ?  " 

"'  In  tho  stud)-.  It  was  a  very  light.  Italian 
su]>per — s.  .mo  slioos  of  sausage,  olives,  cheese,  fruit — 
fresh  and  preserved-  -that  sort  of  thing.  Signor 
Gratift  fetched  the  wine  from  what  he  called  his 
cellar.  He  was  \-ery  hospitable.  In  fact,  it  v  ^uld 
have  been  very  pleasant,  and  jolly,  and  an  experitnce 
and  all  that,  but— but  for  one  thing  which  rather 
spoilt  it." 

"I  see  some  hesitancy  on  your  part.  Mr.  Grnyo. 
Bettor  toll  us  straight  out  what  it  was." 

The  witness,  who  had  so  far  been  ready 
enough,  even  to  glibness,  frowns  and  stares  at 
the  ceihng.  He  let  some  seconds  go  by  :  finally 
he  brings  his  eyes  down  to  Mr.  Chrisenbury 
again. 

■'  Oh,  well,  I  thought  the — tho  girl  seemed  un- 
happy and — SOI  I  oi  restless,  y<m  know  !  She  had 
scarcely  spoken  a  word  on  the  way,  and  after  I  got 
into  the  nai  1  got  a  notion  that  she  hadn't  wanted 
visitors.     She  seemed — something  like  sullen,  you 
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know.     She  didn't  eat  or  drink— ;it  least,  s(  anely 
anything." 

"  Did  you  try  to  engaf<e  her  in  cf.jurrsHti'n  '•'  " 

"Yes.  I  did." 

"With  what  elfcct  ?  " 

"  Very  httle.  I  made  some  jokinf»  rof  ren'  o  to 
the  Enghsh  climate,  and  she  returned  me  a  look 
that  spoke  volumes." 

"  Did  the  grandfather  say  anything  us  to  that  ?  " 

"Yes.  He  remarked,  laughingly,  th.d  hi;  gran^l- 
daughter  pined  f<«r  her  native  country." 

"  Did  she  make  any  reply  ?  " 

"None,  bey(md  a  shrug  of  her  should'. rs." 

"  Anything  follow  it  iter  that  ?  " 

"Yes.  Signor  Gralii  said:  '  X(  ver  niuid,  my 
Gemma,  we  will  have  a  holiday  when  the  sj^ring 
comes,  and  go  to  Italy  for  a  month  perhaps  for 
two." 

"  What  did  she  say  in  answer  ?  " 

"  She  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  passion  :  '  For 
always  !    For  always  !  '  " 

"  Now,  what  impression  did  you  form  ol  these 
two  ?  Did  they  seem  on  good  terms  ?  Were  they 
affectionate  ?  " 

"  I  thought  that  Signor  Graffi  was  very  kindly 
and  indulgent  to  his  granddaughter,  and,  in  a  way, 
affectionate.  1— well,  I  could  not  make  her  out. 
She  appeared  to  have  a  decided  grievance.  No,  I 
should  say  she  was  certainly  not  affectionate  to 
him.  She  did  anything  ^'-at  he  asked  her  to  do 
readily  enough,  but  her  manner  was  certainly  not 
affectionate  in  the  stnse  in  which  the  word  is  erenerallv 
used."  ^ 

"  She  is,  I  think,  a  very  beautiful  girl  ?  " 

;;Very." 

'' \yell,  what  happjened  after  you  had  supped  ?  " 

Signer  Grafti  prv:sscd  mo  to  smoke  a  cigar.     I 

said,  I  ought  to  go.    He  said,  \\  hy  should  I  go  ?  he 
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and  yP^!,/°°«^' which  was  at  my  service  :  now 

occupe^it  Twl'''"'-^''-^^^^^  ^^'  Pupils 
acrpnf  H,-=  «  ^^^  considering  whether  I  should 
accept  his  offer  or  not.  when  I  heard  a  verv  eentle 
tap  at  the  door  of  the  study,  and  the  nlxrinstant 
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CHAPTER    V. 

CONE  ! 

QNCE   more   the   murmur  of    excitement     the 
v^     murmur  that  is  more  within  than  upon  the  hos 
runs  round  and  through  the  crowded  court 
Its  miagmation  has  been  already  aroused  ;  now  it  is 
growmg.    And  hke  all  growing  things  it  demand^ 
food-food  more  food,  fr'esh  foo^d.     Actively  and 
severally  it  sees  the  tiny  supper  party  of  three^the 
old  white-bearded  man.  the  beiutiful   Itah^n  ^rl 
the  handsome,  young  medical  student ;  it  hears  the 
low  tap  at  the  door  ;  it  sees  the  door  open,  the  tall 
dark   man,   njio  is  obviously  an   Italian    enter-- 
stealthily,  no  doubt.    Excellent !  the  crowd  is  upon 
thi.  occasion  being  treated  to  exciting  episodes  which 

irh'u'^l^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^^  *h^^t^^s  '•  every  member  of 
It  holds  his  or  her  breath,  expectant,^ eagS    ark 
of  moro  good  things  to  come!^  And  the^wi'tness 
goes  on  coolly  :  ^"  "^ss 

"He  came  quietly  in " 

Mr.  Chrisenbury's  fingers  again. 

A  moment,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Graye.     Of  course 
th".  ^^'i  '"!f ''^  '^'  building-Austeriitz  Mans  ons 

^^Gr^ff^^V"'''  '^T^  "S"^"  •■  I  Presume  by 
Mgnor  Oraffi  ?     Can  you  be  sure  that  it  was  ?  " 

entered  hs?'^'''^^  ^^""-     ^  ^'^^^^  ''  ^^y'^^''  for  I 
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Si^iior '/r/ffiv^'fl  ,^,'''\?''^^^.  '-^bout  the  entrance  to 

one.''too.'^'"  •'     ''    ^"^'"^    ^"    "^^    ''^^^    ^^    ^^-"^ 
"So  that  this  man  who  came  in  just  after  vou 

mm  hrst  to  the  buildmg.  and  then  to  the  flat  >  " 
1  suppose  he  must- of  anirse,  at  the  time  I 
never  bothered  myself  or  even  thot.ght  as  to  how 
he  had  got  in.  All  I  th.jught  about  was  that  hi 
was  there-and  I  didn't  think  much  about  that 
smce  It  was  no  affair  of  mine  "  ' 

friends"  ^'''^^''  ^"""^  *"'"  ^"^  ^"^  "^  y""^'  ^^^^t's 

"  Just  so." 

''  I  think  it  might  be  just  as  well  if  you  gave  us 
a  description  of  this  man  at  this  juncture.  Did  vou 
observe  him  closely  ?  "  i-'ia  you 

"No.  because  I'd  no  reason  to.     But  I  rememhpr 
what  he  was  hke  in  a  general  way.    He  waTa  taU 
well-built  man.  neither  slim  nor  s^tout.  good  We 
H..  hair  and  eyes  were  dark  ;  his  complexion  ol^ve' 
He  -.vas  good-looking.    He  had  a  bluck  moustache' 
and  I  noticed  that  his  teeth  were  very  white      He 
wore  a  blue  or  a  black  overcoat-I  think  there  >vas 
ur  on  the  collar-that  curly  black  stuff.     Perhap 
u  ^^.*  /"r.  but  you  know  what  I  mean       That'^ 
about  all  I  remember.     In  fact,  it  is  all     Stop  -   i 
remember  he  wore  dark  tan  gloves,  because  he  iS^an 
drawing  them  off  as  he  came^in.    And-ws-he  was 
smoking  a  cigarette.     That's  really  all '' 

Mr  Chrisenbury  smile,,  in  an  indulgent,  and  yet 
in  a  superior  fashion.  ^ 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Graye.  An  excellent  and  n 
graphic  description-but^one  which  would  ^pphf 
I  think  to  several  hundred  Itahan  gentlemen  vvho' 
might  be  met  in  the  neighbourhood  ui  Toho  or 
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Hatton  Garden      Didn't  you  notice  anythintr  dis- 
tinctive about  this  visitor  ?  "  '^"y'-"!^  ais- 

"No.    I    didn't.     Why    should    I?     I    ^vas    not 
there  to  stare  at  him."  ^    ^\a>    not 

;;  Dkln't  notice  if  he  had  a  scar  on  his  face  ?  " 
"  Oh— well,  I  thought  tliat  Signor  GralJi  seetTi.vl 

thi's^tranlr. '-^^^^  ^^^^'^^^^^  -Produced  you  to 
"  Oh.  no."  ■ 
;;  gj^d  you  by  any  chance  hear  his  name  ?   ' 

"Not  even  a  Christian  name?" 

^,  Ao-I  didn't  hear  him  addressed  by  any  name  " 

Yoitdri  ;T  ''^'"  ^^^^  "'^''■'"^  ^v-ith^AHs^s  S 

she  dSn'fir  EnSancl  "'i;];     ^  ^^  ^  -f  -ry 
hntedit.     AndS  — ■  answered   that  she 

The  witness  suddenly  paused.     He  frown.  •    he 
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looks  angry  and  uncomfortable.     Then,  while  every- 
body waits,  he  turns  sharply  to  the  coroner  : 

"Am  I  obhged,  sir,  to  tell  what  this  young  lady 
said  to  me  ?     It  seems  beastly  caddish  to  do  it 
you  know  !  " 

The    coroner    smiles    indulgently  :     he    glances 
shrewdly  at  the  legal  gentlemen. 

"I  think  that  it  will  be  best,  in  the  interests  of 
justice,  that  we  should  know  all  we  can,"  he  says 
Perhaps  there  may  not  be  so  much  of  importance 
in  what  the  young  lady  said  as  you  think." 

The  witness  seems  to  be  debating  matters.    Sud- 
denly he  plunges  ahead,  more  rapidly  than  before. 
Oh,  well,  perhaps  it  was  because  she  was  a 
foreigner!     I    have    never   met    foreigners   much. 
Well,  she  suddenly  held  out  her  hands  to  me,  and 
said  that  she  had  seen  that  her  grandfather  had 
taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  would  I  intercede 
\vith  him  to  send  her  back  to  Italy  at  once,  for  she 
should  die  if  she  lived  any  longer  in  this  sad  and 
miserable  London,  and  if  I  would,  she  would  never 
forget  me,  and  say  prayers  for  me,  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff,  you  know,  and  she  had  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
It  was  all— well,  it  made  me  think  of  the  theatre,'  and 
1  didn  t  know  what  to  Lay,  and  fortunately  just  then 
bignor  Grafh  and  the  other  man  came  back.    That's 
all,  really,  except  that  as  they  came  in,  Miss  Graf;; 
vanished  into  another  room  and  shut  the  door  " 

The  court  hears  of  this  episode  with  considerable 
delight;  it  indulges  again  in  laughter;  it  is  ,.,iK- 
recalled  to  a  sense  of  gravitv  and  decorum  by  the 
loud  remonstrances  of  the  ofir-ials  and  tli-  cleir-mt 
tones  of  Mr.  Chrisenbury. 

"And  the  stranger -did  Ue  remain  ])n." '^  " 
"^o;    he  went  at  once— there  and  then  " 
•  Did  Signor  Graffi  go  down  with  him  ?  " 

-rJ      ^^"     ?"^^  ^^^"'*  ^^'^'"  S^  to  the  door  of  the  fiat 
Iho  man  ju^t  went." 
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u  V  ^  y^T^  "^^^^'"^  anything  about  Signer  Grafh  ^  " 
T  1  ?■  Jho"ght  he  lo  :ed  grave,  anxious. 
Looked,  you  know,  hke  a  man  who  has  heard  some 
disturbmg  news.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  I  said  I  would  go.  He  jumped  up  from  his 
chair  and  said  I  mustn't  think  of  it.  I  had  told 
him  I  hved  at  Kilburn.  He  said  I  should  never 
get  home  in  that  fog,  and  reminded  me  that  the 
spare  bedroom  was  quite  at  my  disposal.  So  I 
accepted  his  offer.  We  drank  another  glass  or  two 
ot^the  wine,  and  then  he  showed  me  to  my  room  " 

"  V      ;^^i^/°"  ''^'^  '^^''^  ^'■^^^  again  that  night  ^  " 
JNo,  1   did   not.      I   never   saw   her  after   she 
vanished  into  what  I  now  know  was  her  own  room 
in  lact,  1  have  never  seen  her  since  " 

That  last  answer— or,  rather,  the  final  part  of  it 
—comes  out  with  a  curious  abruptness  It  is  as 
though  the  witness,  without  premeditation,  was 
suddenly  minded  to  take  Mr.  Chrisenbury  and 
everybody,  anybody,  into  his  confidence.  He  has 
not  been  asked  if  he  had  ever  seen  Miss  Graffi  since 
Ul  his  own  will,  prompted  by  some  thought  at  which 
nobody  can  guess,  he  volunteers  the  statement  that 
he  has  not^  And  Mr.  Chrisenbury  smileTa  1  ttle 
as  he  puts  his  next  question  • 

rrl'ffi  7  "r"'  'T  ^^'  ^'^^  ^S^""-     ^Vell,  Signor 
G lafii  took  you  to  the  room  he  had  offered  you 
Did    you    not    think    it    rather-shall  we    sav   an 
unusual  thing  to  accept  the  hospitaUty  of  a  man 
who  was  a  stranger  to  you  ?  " 

-  Vn^'!?!.''  ^I'ii^^^  ^"'^  ^^°'^'^  -^'  "ttle  indignant 
mv-.ual    fi^'rl'  '^'^"'^  ''.  ■    r^'^^  -^cumstances  we^ 

r^J  i  '1?y  ^''^'^  >'^"  that  as  soon  as  Signor 

G.  am  gave  me  his  name  I  knew  who  he  was^^he 

^  ;S;r"^/™-,'^-^h^'-^essons  to  some  of 

_   ----•-•     ii.e  gavL-  lessons 
:ra!3d  th- re  -  :\rr.  Herbert." 


at  one  time  to  my 
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l-nn7^'"-rK°'^y  '^'^''''^'  ^^^^-  Herbert.     So  he  too  has 
te  ^ThT  '^T^d Jhose  death  all  tSis  mastery 
nangs  !     ihis  makes  him   a  oersonaao      p„+   +u 
=yS^^»f  ly  l„m  to  the  witU-box  atin    "'  '"' 

It  was  such  a  room  as  one  would  exoect  to  {\r^A 
''  Did  you  go  to  bcu  at  once  ?  " 

;;  Sleep  all  through  the  night  ?  " 
unus^^dly  tir^d.^'     '"    ''^°"^^    ^^^    "^gh-I    -H. 
the'  n'girtV''"'"''  ^'"  ""^'^^  ^^^^^  ^"ything  during 

m;L^r!;^i^:;^:.s^"^-tiiiwoiceat 

after  that'-''"'^^' '"  ^'"'  °^"  '"''y-  ^^^^  happened 
haviil'^i'  hntr'^"^^-''  ^?^   "'^  ^^"^^   <i^e-^sed,   after 

through  the  intfrVSiingtots-the^lI^f^o^^^^^^ 
the  pnvate  room.     That  was  the  way  S?£no?  Griffi 

study     Ihe  bhnds  were  not  drawn  ud  then    so  T 
drew  them  up.    Then  I  saw  that  the  d?or  of  Sign. 
'    dffis  room  was  half-open-I   knew  it    vis   h. 

a  rait  punt.     .And  1  saw  lum  ly  nr'  in  his  bed    tliP 
-  — V  ^!^'55C-avc  K}i  u  com- 
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bmation  of  peat  horror  and  infinite  satisfaction 

h?o.H  ^^*  ^'  ''^^\  '^'y  ^^-^^"te^l  to  hear  about 
-blood,  of  course.     In  them  still  runs  the  nrim 

.rdialmstmct  which  made  fair  ladies  flock  to  the" 
Roman  amphitheatres,  which   attracted  crowds  fr^ 
beheadings,  which,  in  another,  more  subtle  flhio 
brought  mobs  to  Newgate  in  the  old  days     Yn  the 
,  f  r'""'',.^^  Tyburn,  at  a  thousand  dark  phces 

th?our  tCVn^f  Signor  Graffi's  linen  as'he  looked 

^  i^'tr^^  LtzZe'7  LX'':^ 

means  let  us  hear  much  more  !  '  ^^  '" 

I  -- 'roLrrhl'^^^^^^^^  ^^^  room. 

Then  I  thought  what  w^  bif  ,f ,'  ^"?  "^  ^^^^P^"- 
afraid  of  Misfcr^  fi's  Nomine  ou?  nf\  "''  ^  ^^^ 
receiving  a  shock  Aftp?.^  *  °^  ^^'"  ^°""^  and 
door  anV  knocked.  ^  The?o ":;?f  L'  ^^"^  *«  hej 
repeated  the  knock-there  was  s^ill  nn  .  ''"'''^'■-  ^ 
I  opened  the  door  a^Iooked  in  ?h.r'''-  ^ 
one  there.  Then,  soarcelv  ktt  n^^^tf  Tf ,  "? 
-iKed  across  to  the  window:    l^.^^^^i    ^f ' J 
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policeman  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  I  threw 
up  the  window,  beckoned  to  him,  and  called  softly 
down  to  him.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  and  the 
caretaker — Acock — came  hurrying  up.  I  told  them 
in  a  few  words  how  I  came  to  be  there.  Acock  called 
up  his  wife,  while  the  policeman  went  for  help. 
And— well,  that  is  all  I  can  tell." 

So  there  is  the  end  of  the  testimony  of  the  principal 
witness— the  man  who  slept  calmly  and  soundly 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  terrible  murder.  And  as  if 
his  last  words  were  mnie  final,  more  impressive, 
than  their  mere  sound,  no  one — coroner,  legal 
gentlemen,  jurymen  —wants  to  ask  him  anything 
more  at  that  moment— the  recollection  of  all  he  has 
said  in  the  last  few  minutes  is  too  strong,  too  fresh. 

But  since  this  young  man  made  his  awful  dis- 
covery in  the  yellow  Hght  of  that  dull  November 
morning,  the  Law  has  been  at  work.  Its  sleuth- 
hounds  have  had  their  muzzles  to  the  ground  on 
such  trail  as  there  wiis.  One  of  them  is  here, 
ready  to  tell  what  he  can,  be  it  much  or  little.  So 
the  medical  student  steps  down  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  where  ho  stood  now  stands  a  man  from 
New  Scotland  Yard. 


«f 


CHAPTER    V;I. 


THE   DETECTIVE. 

S"^?^^^^^   ^^  ^\  ^^y  ^^^'"'  *^ere   are  people  in 
*^    this  court  who  have  never  seen  a  real.  Uve 
detective.     They  have  heard  much  of  detec- 
tives :    are  they  not  for  ever  reading  about  them 

wUh''.r??iF'/""l"yr"TP^P  ''•  '^'  columns^ 
which  are  fUled  with  httle  else  than  pohce-court 
news,  inquest  news,  murder,  divorce,  and  the  like  ? 
Some  have  read  a  little  on  higher  lines-they  have 
dim  notions  of   persons   named  Sherlock  Holmes 
Inspector  Javert.  Hawkshaw.  though,  if  they  were 
severely  taxed  on  the   matter,  they  could  no^b^ 
quite  positive  if  these  gentlemen  were  real  flesh  and 
blood  individuals  or  men  written  about-imagined-- 
m  books  and  plays.     But  the  man  now  in  the  box 
IS  a  real,  proper  detective  ;  a  great  many  of  those 
l^J^'i  at  him  are  familiar  with  his  name.    An 
individual   who   has   managed   to   squeeze   himsel 
nside  the  door  by  dint  ol  ?ru.hing  Sis  proporUon. 
into  a  space  many  sues  too  small  for  him,  whispers 
choking  y  to  his  nearest  neighbour  (whose  c'ur  isTnly 

^m  arfonn-'^^rr'M'""^  M^  ^^^")  '^'''  thi^  >v-as 

affair  •     an".i?^'  ^^^^  *,^''^  ^^'"'^'"'  ^^^^^'^   ^rcen 
attair,     another   remarks,    under   a   voice    tlnckiv 

impregnated  with  bad  gin.  that  this  'ere  warlm 
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as  run  dahn  the  Shifter,  and  adds  that  'ee's  a  'ot 

and  suburban  inLSweg^^The'S  S  Tm 

no'^^lposmon  to  roar   '^^'.T^  """^T'-  '"^"■'-*^ 
ne  IS  not  at  all  their  idea  of  a  detprtivA     w^  ^ 

man,  who  can  sport  a  silk  haf   ^n^  \         1  ^^^^^^^ 
Din   anH  1  cTnM^:i  •  ^*'  ^"^  ^  P^arl  cravat- 

iA^i  ^^^  "^^SS:/^^ 

»'  T.,  .        — ^^"^  •  detective-sereeant 

fourS    to    the    fhf  ''„'"  '^"""-"ingo' November 
Mansls!Vddin^o„  "■■""^'    "'"    '"   ^-^terht. 

"  I  was." 

;;  About  what  time  was  that  ?  " 
1  amveU  at  the  flat  at  a  quarter  to  nine." 
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"'  I^mfnH^l''^^^"'  ^^'^  y°"  find  there  ?  " 

caretaker  and  Ws  wtfl    and  fhl^f^'f  ■''^'^^°"'  *^^ 
Adrian  rxravlT    1  f       '  -        ^^^  ^^^  witness.  Mr. 

got  there  I  was^s^r^Se  b^T^  oTthetd^L^n^'^ 
.  ^Tiat  were  your  first  proceedings  P'' 

of  th"Tp7esenf  no'taK'r  ^'^'^^r  ''''^  '^^^ 

"  ^u  to^ok\^^n^r.f  ^l'  P^P'^'  "'  documents." 
"  te  so  ''      ^^n^'^^'  observation  ?  " 

''  vi^J  Jn^  ^K^i'"^  anything  of  moment  ?  " 

strugl^e*.'x:r';th;^;in?Hr  ""^  °°  ^^^^  °^  -y 

in  proper  ordfr^  Th!.  \^-  5^  ''°°"'  appeared  to  b^ 
from  the  ins'dc  0^21^0  th^  "^^^  '"^"'^^y  ^^^^^^ 
with  a  fire-escane  bS  L  T  '^  was  communication 
P-l^^Jy/asS5%i^S[n?L^S.-?'^  window  was 
"  w?l  T^^  y'^"^  "^^t  proceedings  >  " 

the  previous  evenincr^h.^  *      .'  ^^^  ^^^i^ed  on 

was  made     Of  "Sf  room  ^      ''h'">'  '^^''  *^^  ^ed 

examination.'-  ^"^  ^  '"''^^'^  ^  "^^re  careful 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  " 

gone'  tawhat  x,tr,hrh'Shr',>f  .^^p^^'iv 
4,  ..^Sc-'-i  t^o:^?i^.Xl1Mri; 
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possessed  in  the  w?v  "/  f  .^^  *•""  "'^^  Graffi 
extensive  wardmote  ^  After  .i?"'-*:;  ^^  ""«  »" 
thrcgh  everytliing  I  ctme  to  the™''  ',  ''?<'  6°"= 

when  he  saw  her  retire  fnr?h«^  ^  , /^^^^^s^^earing 
quite  well.  She  waf^^anw"^^^^^^  Yes,  he  doe! 
Detective-sergeant  WirLrnmL  k^^  '?'*""^e  which 
and  she  carrifd  the  f^r  anrth/,^'*  J"^*  described, 
having  thrown  them  off  in  th^   *  ^i''^"^  ^"  ^er  hand. 

^^•-    Mr.  ChrisenbTry  nXVolhpV^?-^^^ 

on  with  his  story    ^  ""  *^^  detective  to  go 

"mbrella.'^  Mrs^  Acock  wa^s  Tw?  .^''r"°*  ^^'^^  ^n 
thing  that  the  girl  ^sses^ed  fl.°-  '^T  '"^  ^^^^V" 
her  to  possess.  ^  Th^e  w's  i'n  m^*  '!'  *^'''*  ^he  knew 
nothing  whatever  m&nf'  t^/''  '^'?^^'^  ^P^n^on. 
from  x^'hat  I  saw  frnm^'u  ^°,?''  ^'^  ^  could  judge 
girl  had  simpWalkS  ouT^^^  ^^id"?fe 

costume."    ^  ^       '''''*  ''"*  ^"  her  ordinary  going-out 

;;  What  did  you  do  then  .?  " 

With  t'eldea'  ihTlti!^^Tf'-  1^-  -«- 
H^uld  give  me  a  due  to  her  dki''"''*^^"^  ^hich 
whereabouts.  I  thoupht  .L  ^Pp^''^"^^  and  her 
and  that  there  mi^hf  h.  ^^  "''^^*  have  a  lover 
through  a  tr?nk^'&h^vTnrln'^r■  ^  ^  ^^"^ 
a  chest  of  drawers  aJjT£"i  ^''^^^'  ^^^  through 
and  I  examineTthe  ^"kets  '^r'' T'""  ""^^^l^ed 
-of  all  her  dresses  "^'^^^'"^  *here  were  any 

"  Did  j'on  find  anything  to  help  you  .P  " 
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noihinrof  WW  "*'^y  "°*,^^"^-    There  was  literaUy 
noimng  of  what  one  could  call  a  personal  na+,,ro 

Tl'Irf'   ^"^   ^  '''''''y  o^    Venetian  ghss   beads 

n^Ly^,„''°f.""«-I  -»  -t'^ng  that  Sd1?^e 
wo'.'.S'h^J^^"  '"'*'''*  anything  in  the  room  which 

with  h,"^  .   *"  ■''""S''*  "^  granddaughter  to  Uve 
c-med  a  consideraRcomf  tetas  w'';v^"a™et?' 

ce^ain   p^oJisfo^s  trS'.  "^'"^h  she  laid'out  in 

always  purchaZ  h  mseK^iitC'LPuT'""'   '«= 
house  in  Soho  fnr  th2        ^'^'""g  an  Itahan  warc- 

Italian Tastes     He  w^'Z^fh^i":  "^  iS'P'.  "P  '"^ 

t:i;:di;x%'s -,-s?':r?irttir2 
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that  he  ought  to  give  her  pocket-monev     He  in 
vanably  bought  the  thingr  but  Ts  Sards   the" 
pocket-money  answered   that  young  people  were 
better  without  money.     Therefore,  I  Concluded  S 

h.fl'.  S''"'^"?"^'  appears  to  have  been  thinking 
occuired  to  at  least  one  man  amongst  the  jury. 
th.+        you  see  anythmg,  did  you  gather  anVthinc 
that  would  lead  you  to  suppose  that  Miss  Griffi 
was  earned  away  by  force  ? '' 

»  «M?*T^^®  "o*  ^^^^  been  drugged  ?  " 
the  idli'  ^C'f ''^  *^^*'>^^  ^"^^"J^^y  di^mi^sed 
simp^-ieft '' ■        """  "^'°^"^^^y  ^^^^^-^'^  that  she 

;;  Very  weil.     What  steps  did  you  take  ?  " 
1  went  back  to  headquarters.     It  seemed  best 

commumcated  with  all  the  seaports^-    in  fact '  the 
S\id'inS^^"'  "^;  ''l?''^  was  known'd   ove 

Sre^.^;^ng%^hrdtv^!^^^ ''''  ^^  *^^  -^^--t 

result"^'  '*'  ^''  ^^''^  ^^'^"^  ""*  ^♦^^^  the  slightest 

of 'w"*  {?''  fhghtest     We  have  not  heard  a  word 
^^H.J^  *°  "°'^  ??"  has  utterly  vanished." 

Have    you   considered    the   possibilitv   of   h<»r 
having  committed  suicide  ?  "  ^'"""y  ot    ner 

..  "  \^^\  ,^^t^^  hearing  what  Mr.  Gravo  had    o  M] 
mc  about  her  disHke  of  England,  and  her  Snno5>! 
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^^  Investigations  are.  of  course,  proceeding  ?  " 
.  They  are  proceeding  day  and  nieht     Thlr 

or  association  ;  in  fact  he  seom?  in  h^^  i      '  ^'^^^^' 
of  hrrmif     Tv,^^       V'       ^^^ms  to  have  been  a  sort 

'' \^  \;e  Jd  Mr'^'r^f  ^^^t^^ii  "^°re  difficult.'' 
to  any  conclusion  about  thaf*i\*-''  ^'^  y°"  '^"""^ 

VVe  have  tried  and  are  trvin?     ^rr  rv 
me  the  same  descriotion  of  him^,'  J  I'  ^^'i>'^  ^''^^'^ 

quented  byfoSer.  nS  '^^'*^?^,^nts.  caf^s.  fre- 
m  order  to  see  [fh^Sld  £?ff- '^"^  \  Italians- 
effect.    We  havetSfno'"^„f  ^^^^^^^^        ^^^hout 
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"Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  if  this  man,  this 
mysterious  visitor,  were  a  friend  of  Signor  Graft's, 
he  would  have  come  forward  at  once  on  hearing 
of  his  death  ?  "  ^ 

The  witness  hesitates— for  the  first  time. 

"  Well,  he  might,  and  he  might  not  come  forward. 
There  may  be  very  good  personal  reasons  why  he 
does  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  visited  Mr. 
Graflfi.  I  beUeve  there  is  some  inner  mystery  in 
this  case  which " 

The  witness  gets  no  further  because  of  a  sudden 
interruption.  A  uniformed  pohceman  has  pushed 
his  way  in  at  the  door.  With  him  comes  a  labouring 
man,  fingering  his  cap.  The  policeman  forces  his 
way  further  in,  glancing  at  the  coroner's  officer. 
There  is  whispering  between  them  :  the  policeman 
covertly  hands  something  to  the  officer.  The  officer 
goes  up  the  steps  to  the  coroner's  daJs.  The  pro- 
ceedings are,  in  subtle  fashion,  stayed.  The  coroner 
listens,  looks,  beckons  to  the  legal  gentlemen,  to  the 
detective,  to  the  foreman.  They  group  around  him 
to  look  at  something. 

And  suddenly  a  whisper  runs  round  the  packed 
court.  The  labouring  man  has  found  something: 
perhaps  the  something  which  sent  the  old  ItaUan 
to  swift  death. 


I; 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   STILETTO   AND   THE   JURY. 

PRESENTLY,    from    amidst    the    little    group 
-■•      on    the    dais,    which    breaks    up    into    its 
onginal     units,     the     thing     appears.      The 
coroner,   m  speaking  to   one  or  other    about  it 
necessarily  holds  it  up.    The  lights  on  his  desk 
make  play  upon  it.  gUttering  and  coruscating  on  its 
surface     The  folk  at  the  back  of  the  court  so  far 
do  not  know,  cannot  tell,  even  by  straining  their 
eyes,  precisely  what  it  is.     Is  it  a  knife,  a  dagger 
a  poniard,  a  stiletto  ?     Never  mind,  it  is  alrlad^ 
definitely  settled  m  their  minds  that  it  was  That  that 
fli         Fascmation  creeps  over  them,  seizes  upon 
them.    This  was  indeed  worth  coming  for.    To  be 

nf  ;L?,  °?^  ^i'-  7^"  **"  '^*^^  ^  momentarv  glimpse 
of  that  with  which  a  murder  was  committed  is  almost 
as  good  as  a  visit  to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at 

nJnc/'T  J^'"''"'^'!'  '^^^'^'  ^^'^""y  now  and  then, 
most  of  their  spectators  repair  to  have  new  vigour 
put  into  a  mental  constitution,  which  has  grown 

nane  f  J^i  ^'^P?.'  ''^^""^  °^  '^'  Sunday  Lws 

ITZ'  TK  .T*^'  *^^  ^^'^^^^  ^^^°"^^  ^"ow  them  to 
handle  That  for  a  moment ! 

But  the  coroner  is  addressing  his   twelve  good 
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men  and  true,  and  incidentally  cocking  his  ev<  at 
Mr.  Chrisenbury. 

"  The  last  witness,  or  I  should  say,  the  witness, 
for  I  presume  Mr.  Chrisenbury  has  not  j^et  done  with 
him,  was  interrupted,  gentlemen,  by  the  arrival  of 
a  constable,  who  brought  in  a  man  who  within  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  found  an  instrument  with 
which  it  seems  probable  that  the  crime  we  are 
investigating  was  committed.  It  has,  at  any  rate, 
been  already  identified  as  having  a  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  flat  at  Austerlitz  Mansions.  I 
think,  Mr.  Chrisenbury,  we  had  better  have  the  man 
who  found  it  put  in  the  witness-box,  and  then 
hear  what  the  caretaker  and  his  wife  have  to  sav 
about  it  ?  "  ^ 

Mr.  Chrisenbury  assents  readily.  The  man  who 
has  come  in  under  escort  of  the  constable,  and  who 
has  ever  since  stood  near  the  witness-box,  twiddhng 
his  cap  in  his  hands,  and  wondering  if  there  is 
going  to  be  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  pint  out 
of  all  this,  steps  up  to  the  place  which  Mr. 
Wirlescombe  vacates.  Name  of  WiUiam  Nokes 
Resides  in  Corporation  Street,  Harrow  Road.  Is 
a  mason's  labourer. 

Mr.  Chrisenbury  is  in  possession  of  the  weapon 
by  this  time.  He  holds  it  up.  Everybody  can  now 
get  some  glimpse  of  it  in  the  yellow  light .  Those  who 
know  anything  about  such  things  recognise  in  it  a 
stiletto,  of  a  kind  which  used  to  be  carried  a  good  deal 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  The  blade,  triangular,  is 
some  seven  inches  in  length.  The  haft  is  of  a  dark 
material,  horn  or  ebony,  ornamented  with  silver. 
The  folk  in  the  back  benches,  exercising  a  fervent 
imagination,  declare  that  they  can  see  blood  on 
both  blade  and  haft. 

"  We  understand  that  you  have  just  found  this 
Nokes  ?  "  ' 

"  Yessir." 
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"  When  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

[[  ^5P"*  ^^^  ^"  ^our  ago,  sir." 
'  Where  ?  "  ^ 

Road."^^  ^^  ^^'^^'  '''''  ^^*'''*'^"  '^^re  and  Austerlitz 
''Just  tell  us  how  you  came  to  find  it  " 

fn  J^n^  ^  ""'  •*''?*'  '*  '"  h^'  h^nds  as  if  he  meant 
to  wnng  imagination  out  of  it.  He  is  obviously 
not  prepared  to  make  what  we  would  call  a  speech 

uSde7'thi^-'f  "^*'^y  ^/'^''  *°  ^"^^^^^  questionrbut 
officer  who''^r"''°/  ^  ^'^^^"'^  ^^°"^  *he  coroner's 
officer,  who  admonishes  him  to  say  it  straight  out 

of  things^''  '^'"  '"^  P^""^^^  ^'^^^^y  ^"*"  *he  heart 

is  doW  Vh//*  ^^'  ^^^  •  ^^''  here-me  and  my  mates 
of  aTfuse  it  ^/^P^'""g  Y«^k  at  the  garden  walls 
pt  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Austerlitz  Road  there 
Cause  of  having  other  work  to  do  this  morning  we 
was  late  coming  to  that  job.     When  we  ^otTnto  the 

hadlat Wd  '^^?T^  "  '''  '''  ^^^-^  anlstuS'what 
nad  gathered,  and  I  uncovered  that  dagger     I  savs 

Jii'^l's";^^  ''th'  r  "^^'^"^  -^^^  me^'Look  he'r^ 
I  s^U  ll\  1^*1^  ^  "^'"^^  '^^*  o'  thing  to  find,' 
1,  ^  ;  .  ^°  he  looks  at  it,  too.  '  Av  ' '  he  savs  '  T 
shouldn't  wonder  if  tha  's  what  done  the  old 
mounseer  in  what  was  found  murdered  in  them  verv 
mansions  as  you  can  see  there.'  he  says      '  He  vv  ts 

vhat'done^t 'tfs  '  ^"«'  ""itl.^'^''  ^^"^  ^he  kniS 
hat's  if  il'  c     '-'^''.,.1"^  ^  "  ^ay  a  pint  to  nothing 
'Yon  ^n      A  f  yf  •  .    ^^hat's  to  be  done  ?  '  says  I 
'  JnH  f  ^"4,look  for  the  nearest  copper.'  says  he 

Snseer  Vht^  ^  /  ^"8^^■'^t  on  that  there  old 
what  thev  r.ir>^  ^^y;  ^"  '^y^'  '  ^"d  it  might  be 
dagger  'he  s.vs  ''f'T''^  ^^'^^^nce.  might  that 
strfft  .ir  L  ?yf  ?°  }  "^'^^t  up  to  the  end  of  the 
street,  sir.  and  found  the  pleeceman  what's  a-stand! 
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ing  there,  and  told  him  about  it,  and  we  come  on 
here.    That's  all,  sir." 

Mr.  Nokes's  tale  is  a  straight  tale,  and  ta.  re  is  no 
need  to  question  or  cross-question  him  t>-out  it. 
Mr.  Chrisenbury  is  obliged  to  him  ;  the  cc  oner  is 
obliged  to  him.  Mr.  Nokes  steps  down,  feehng 
that  this  grey  work-a-day  world  has  not  yet  lost 
its  romance.  His  visions  of  a  pint  now  run 
into  something  more  substantial.  He  begins  to 
think  that  he  may  possibly  make  half  a  dollar 
"out  of  this  here  business,"  especially  as  he  is 
bidden   to   wait. 

And  now,  as  a  result  of  a  whispered  consultation 
between  Mr.  Chrisenbury,  the  coroner,  and  Acock, 
the  caretaker,  a  new  witness  is  produced  in  the  shape 
of  the  caretaker's  wife.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Acock 
has  been  in  court  all  the  time.  She  has,  in  fact, 
been  one  of  the  most  interested  of  the  deeply  in- 
terested folk  on  the  public  benches.  It  puts  her 
all  of  a  tremble  when  her  name  is  called,  but  like  all 
strong-minded  females  of  her  sort  she  comes  bravely 
forward,  only  regretting  that  she  is  not  wearing  her 
Sunday  finery,  and  especially  a  new  hat,  which  she 
bought  last  Saturday  as  ever  was  in  Edgware  Road. 
Possibly  never  again  in  her  life  will  she  ever  have 
such  a  chance  of  filling  the  stage  as  that  which 
now  presents  itself—and  before  lawyers  and  such- 
like too  ! 

Emma  Acock— leastways,  Emma  Madeline  Acock 
as  really  is.  Married  woman.  Wife  of  Mr.  Acock— 
Mr.  Charles  Acock.  Lives  at  Austerlitz  Mansions ; 
is,  in  fact,  housekeeper  there. 

"  Look  at  this  stiletto,  Mrs.  Acock.  Take  it  in 
your  hand." 

Mrs.  Acock  takes  the  stiletto  in  her  hand, 
gmgerly.  She  looks  at  it.  She  puts  it  down  on 
the  ledge  of  the  witness-box,  and  regards  it  with 
horror, 
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''  Ever  seen  that  before,  Mrs.  Acock  ?  " 
Oh.  yes,  sir— many  a  time,  sir." 
Where  ?  " 

'!?,"  ^ss  Gemma's  dressing-table,  sir." 

Miss  Gram  s  dressing-table  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

''  Did  it  belong  to  her  ?  " 
"Yes,    sir  — leastways,    she    brought     it    with 

^'and'^a'"  "''"'"    ^'"^"^  ^^'^^    ^'^'^    ^''    P°°^ 

.^J'Did    she    ever    say  anything    to    you    about 

"  Yes,  sir.    I  says  to  her  one  dav,  '  Lor',  mi^s  ' 
1  says,    I  wonder  at  a  young  lady  like  you  having  k 
murderous  weapon  like  that  lyiig  abJut,'  I  says 
^  \ou  11  be  a  mjunng  of  yourself  with  it,'  I  says. 

'to  l^n  ,  "^ '  •  V^'^^'    ^  ^ayS'     whatever  for  !  ' 

Jo  kill  people  with.'  she  says,  just  like  that,  .sir. 

.      think  nothing  of  killing  people  there.'  she  savs 
any  more  han  you  do  of  killing  flies.'  sh^  says    ^It 
give  me  quite  a  turn,  sir."  ^ 

Mr.  Chrisenbury  does  not  show  by  even  a 
wink  that  he  befieves  Miss  Grafli  to  Le  been 
pulling  Mrs.  Acock's  leg.  He  continues  to  regarS 
keeping     ^^  '"'   ^'  ^^^''  '^'  ^*"^"«   ^^^k  in?o 

Mi^G^afh^rsSo?'-''  ''"•  ^^°^^'   '''^'  *h-  - 

"  But " 

;;  Well.  Mrs.  Acock  !  " 

"But  I  ain't  seen  it  lying  about  of  late   sir     It 

Jnf tabb  "bu"t  \''t  .^y  '"  'I!''  Gemti's^dres  ! 
tng  table,    but   I   don  t  remember  seeing   it,    not 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  did  sec  it  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Acock  thinks,  rolling  up  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet  and  incUning  her  head  to  one  side  during  the 
process. 

"  Well,  maybe  a  month,  sir.  Of  late,  as  I  say, 
T  ain't  seen  it  lying  about." 

So  there  is  an  end  of  Mrs.  Acock's  evidence.  It 
has  established  that  the  stiletto  which  Mr.  Nokes 
found  is  the  property  of  Miss  Gemma  Graiii.  And 
certain  of  the  jurymen  begin  to  whisper  to  each  other. 
One  of  the  whisperers — they  are  all  of  them,  there, 
whisperers,  in  the  rear  bench  of  the  jury-box— leans 
forward,  and  prods  the  foreman  unceremoniously 
in  the  back.  He  protrudes  a  red  face  over  the 
foreman's  shoulder  and  whispers  hoarsely  : 

"  Look  'ere,  mister,  me  and  them  as  is  sittin'  'ere 
considers  as  'ow  we've  'eard  enough  o'  this  case  ! 
Our  minds  is  made  up." 

The  foreman  makes  pretence  of  not  hearing  this. 
His  apparent  indifference  is  rewarded  by  another 
and  more  vigorous  prod. 

^ "  D'yer  'ear,  mister  ?  We've  'card  enough ! 
You  tell  that  to  the  coroner,  we've  'card  enough. 
We  as  is  sittin'  round  about  here,  anyhow.  Quite 
enough." 

"  Enough  and  plenty,"  growls  another  voice. 

"  I  know  what  I  say  about  it  all,"  adds  a  third. 

"  Just  so.     Of  course,"  says  a  fourth. 

This  whispering,  growling,  nodding  of  heads, 
attracts  the  coroner's  attention.  He  turns  to- 
wards the  jury-box.  The  foreman  reluctantly 
rises. 

"  Some  of  the  jurymen,  sir,  wish  me  to  say  that 
they  consider  they  ha\o  heard  quite  enough  of 
this  case." 

The  coroner  frowns,  shaking  his  head.  He  points 
out  that  the  evidence  of  the  detective,  Wirlescombe, 
was  interrupted  ;  that  there  mav  be  still  more 
evidence  to  bring  lorward  ;  that  he  himself  must  sum 
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up  the  case  to  the  jury.     What  he  says,  however 
IS  listened  to  with  disfavour  by  the  ma^^ritv  of  the 

Ss   in'thT ^  P^^;"  *¥*  '^'' '-'''''  "^  the  restive 
who    si      in     f''""!  ^''r'f^  ""'^  ^^^'""^  '"^  by  those 
,w  *1      '"    ^""""t-      ^t    presently   appears,    also 
that  there  ,s  no   further  evidence  to*^  come   from 
Detective  -  Sergeant     Wirlescombe,    and    that    n" 

so  f L':'^'"^''  °^  ^^"y  ^°^*  i^  forthcoming      And 
so  the  coroner  sums  up  the  case  as  it  has  been 

mSl  '  ^"""^  '^'  ^'^^^^y  ^^°"^^  ^^^  th^  ^^^^'^ber 

He  says  little.     It  may  be  that  as  a  man  of  ex- 

penence  and  insight,  he  has  already  detected  tTe 

t'sTuTse"'  Afr  "P\'"  P"V^"^  finger^.cclTra^dyt 
us  puJse.  Already  knows  what  verdict  nearly  every 
man  on  the  jury  has  determined  upon  in  hh  own 

sTrine  SVor^'"  R  "^^y-  '"^^^"^*'  "^--^tter-of-fac 
m^n  lJrrTr^\-  ^"^  P''^"*'  °^t  th^t  the  deceased 
S„Jl  •  S'^^^''  '?'  undoubtedly  murdered  by 
ftuS"^fi/t"h^l°L"  ^''^'P'''-  '^^  t'^«  night  of  th^ 
o  the  fif  ,  ;:f  V  ^T'^'  ^J^'^y  "^  ^^e  moming 
n  mlnfi?  ■  ^^^v*-^mber.  He  comments  on  the 
romantic  circumstances  under  whicli  the  medical 

H^t"*V^^"f^,^'"^y^'  ''^'  »n  the  flat  a  tthT  time 
mL^mni^entlv'V  ^  granddaughter  of  the  S 
man  apparently  had  a  great  desire  to  tret    m-iv 

espmally  after  the  evidence  relating'  o  the  stifctto' 
Mgnincant  lac  t.     It  had  been  proved  tint  nt  -in,,  ^..*l 

mere  might  be  othe:^«,.„'/„;^.''^Sne  hoi  d"  mu^h^'i 
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secret  societies  in  connection  with  Italians.  It  might 
be  that  the  dead  man  belonged  to  some  such  society, 
and  that  he  had  been  what  such  a  society  would  call 
"  removed."  They  must  decide  for  themselves 
what  verdict  to  give  on  the  evidence  put  before 
them. 

The  majority  of  the  jury  want  to  give  a  verdict 
there  and  then  ;  it  is  only  the  persuasion  of  the 
foreman  a.v\  one  or  two  of  the  elder  men  that  induces 
the  rest  to  retire.  And  as  soon  as  the  twelve  arc 
closeted  together,  the  man  who  had  prodded  the 
foieman's  shoulders  bursts  into  speech. 

"  Wot's  the  use  o'  this  'ere  retirin' — waste  o' 
time,  I  call  it,  and  me  kep'  there  hours  from  my 
shop  as  it  is !  Verdict  I  Why,  o'  course,  there 
only  is  one  verdict.  The  girl  done  it !  We  all 
know  wot  them  Heyetalian  girls  is — knife  a  man  as 
soon  as  1  ok  at  'im.  Done  the  old  man  in  and  cut 
her  stick— that's  what  she  done  !  Didn't  take  me 
a  minute  to  see  that,  I  can  tell  yer.'" 

"  Nor  me  !  "  says  another,  to  be  backed  up  by 
n.ost  of  the  others.  "  Clear  case  as  ever  I  knew  on, 
and  that  there  stiletter  business  is  good  enough  for 
me.    She  done  it !  " 

The  foreman  expostulates.  There  is  no  need  for 
such  indecent  haste.  Let  them  sit  down  and  go  calmly 
and  dispassionately  through  the  evidence.  But 
every  man  save  one  dissents.  A  chorus  of  growls 
and  grunts  arises.  And  one  gentleman,  who  has 
forgotten  to  shave  for  a  few  days,  in  his  desire 
to  attend  to  business,  intimates  that  he  don't  know 
what  he,  the  foreman,  works  at,  but  as  for  himself, 
if  he  don't  attend  to  his  work,  the  missus  and  kids  '11 
know  about  it,  and  no  error. 

"  Can't  be  but  one  verdict,  nohow,"  say  two  men 
at  once.  "  She  done  it !  Wilful  murder  agin  the  girl 
—that's  what  it  is." 

So  the  foreman,  resigning  liimself  to  the  inevitable, 
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shamefacedly  leads  back  his  companions,  the  prohi 
et  legates  homines  of  the  Law's  requirements,  and 
amidst  1  dead  silence  rises  and  delivers  himself  of  a 
verdict  in  which  he  personally  does  not  beheve. 

"  We  find,  sir,  that  the  dead  man  was  murdered 
by  his  granddaughter,  Gemma  Grafii." 
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THE   MESSAGE. 


SO  that  is  over.  Gemma  Graffi,  wherever  she 
may  be,  stands  attainted,  by  the  verdict 
of  a  coroner's  jury  of  twelve  hard-headed 
English  citizens,  voters,  burgesses,  ratepayers, 
possessors  of  all  manner  of  qualifications  of 
respectability  and  its  like,  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
She  may  go  a-wandering  through  the  wide  world 
wherever  she  Ukes  ;  she  may  come  back  to  England 
(supposing  she  has  left  it)  twelve  months  hence  or 
fifty  years  hence — that  verdict  will  be  there  on  the 
coroner's  papers,  signed  by  the  coroner  and  the 
jury's  foreman.  Marco  Graffi  was  murdered,  and 
Gemma  Graffi  murdered  him.    So  the  jury  has  said. 

"  That,"  observed  Detective-Sergeant  Wirles- 
combe,  walking  away  from  the  court  in  company 
with  Adrian  Graye  and  John  Herbert,  "  that, 
gentlemen,  is  the  sort  of  verdict  one  gets  from 
twelve  men  who  are  picked  up  anyhow.  It  makes 
one  think  whether  this  boasted  jury  system  of  ours 
is  worth  twopence." 

"  You  don't  agree  with  the  verdict  ?  "  said 
Herbert. 

Adrian  Graye  uttered  an  inarticulate  murmur. 
Herbert  laughed. 
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"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  think,  old  chap  !  "  he  said. 
"  You've  treated  me  to  so  many  disquisitions  on  the 
girl's  innocence  that  I  know  your  verdict  from 
start  to  finish.  But  I  want  to  know  what  Mr. 
Wirlescombe  thinks." 

"  I  think  as  Mr.  Graye  thinks,"  said  Wirlescombe. 
"  I  don't  believe  the  girl  guilty  for  a  second — I 
never  did.  But — I  don't  know  but  what  she  may 
have  kaown,  either  at  the  time,  or  just  after,  who 
was  guilty." 

"  An  accessory  ?  "  said  Herbert. 

"  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense,"  replied  the  detective. 
"  The  probability  is  that  she  knew  of  the  murder 
just  after  it  was  committed." 

Adrian  Graye  uttered  another  exclamation  of 
impatience.  Herbert  smiled  at  Wirlescombe,  and 
jerked  his  head  in  his  fellow-student's  direction. 

"  He's  a  firm  beUever  in  Miss  Gemma's  complete 
innocence,"  he  remarked.  "  Doesn't  believe  she 
knows — knows,  I  say — anything  about  it,  even  now. 
Thinks  she's  been  spirited  away.  But  you  know. 
Adrian,  old  chap, " 

Graye  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  What  I  know  is  that  it's  nearly  two  o'clock, 
and  that  I've  had  nothing  to  eat  since  half-past 
eight,"  he  said.  "  I  want  some  lunch.  Let's  go 
somewhere  and  have  some.  Come  with  us,  Wirles- 
combe. But — where  shall  we  go  ?  I  don't  know 
this  district,  and  I'm  sure  Herbert  doesn't." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  Capital  place 
down  Edgware  Road  here.  Chapel  Street — Reggini's 
—I  know  it." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  Graye.  "Some  decent 
food  and  something  to  drink  is  just  what  I  want 
after  that  beastly  business.  As  for  those  jurymen 
they  are  a  set  of  damned  fools." 

The  other  two  laughed.  Graye  growled,  and 
continued  to  growl  until  the  three  found  themseh'es 
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seated  around  a  table  in  a  quiet  compr  r^f  tK^  ^^ 
^ta-rant  to  winch  WirlescomrpiS  theli     And" 
^^^"  they  had  given  their  ordeVs.  and  haddruSk 

tThl^^rn^n^  -'"^  "^  "."  "PP^*^^^^'  ^^  leaned  foS 

to  his  companions  and  smote  the  table  hehtlv  hi,t 

decisively  with  his  clenched  fist.  ^     ^    "* 

.    Look  here  !  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice     "  Vn„ 

fnf '  '"fJ  '"  "^^  ^^°"^  "«^  till  rhrG^ek  ka  Jds 
•*?  y°I'  i^  '^^''^'^  ™ake  me  believe  that  that  ^H 
acc^eSorv'n^  grandfather,    or   that    she' ^a 

accessory  m  any  way,  or  that  she  knew  anvthine 

Wirlescombe  smiled  indulgently. 
Yours  was  a  short  acquaintance,  Mr    Grave  " 
he  remarked  laconically.  'jraye, 

"  I  don't  care— short  or  long.    I  mean  what  I  s;,v 
There  are  some  people  that  you  can  TJge  after  ^a 

-ZA  ^;^"rl^"c^^hip."  said  Graye^doggedlv^ 
1  m  a  judge  of  character."  ^      uuggeaiy. 

I  should  think  eveHhe  SL*  of  The  S?'^/ 

a  prisoner,  most  likely."  P    ''ack— 

Herbert  glanced  at  the  Uetective. 
what's  tuAi  ^!f'"^-  *°''  "^"^h.  Mr.  Wirlescombe 

he  slid  ^'^I'^""'*  ''P'"'^"  ''^^°"*  the  whole  thin??  " 
nc  said .       I  m  sure  you  ve  got  a  theory. ' ' 
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Wirlescombe  deUberately  finished  his  soup  before 
he  made  answer  to  this  invitation.    Then  he  looked 
Herbert  frankly  in  the  face  and  smiled. 
^^  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth. :  t.  Herbert."  he  said. 

I  haven  t  a  theory.  I've  a  lot  of  ideas— confused 
Ideas,  perhaps.  Before  I  can  form  any  theory  I 
shall  want  to  know  a  lot  of  things ;  to  find  out  a 
good  deal  which  It  seems  particularly  hard  to  find 
out.  1  should  like  to  know  a  great  many  facts 
relating  to  Marco  Grafii.  As  I  said  in  the  vvitness- 
box.  no  one  in  London  seems  to  know  very  much 
about  hmi  except  that  he  has  been  estabhshed  here 
as  a  teacher  of  languages  for  some  years,  and  has 
hved  a  very  quiet  and  retired  life.  But  I  want  to  eo 
beyond  that.     I  think  that  for  a  real  solution  of  the 

Zlt^""^  aI  "^^y.^^^^-e  to  SO  back  a  great  many 
years,  and  to  another  country." 

''  Italy,  you  mean  ?  "  said  Herbert. 
It  might  be  Italy  ;  it  might  be  Sicily  ;  it  might 
be  Sardima ;    it  might  be  France  ;    it  might  be 
Russia,"  repUed  Wirlescombe.    "  There  are  secret 
them  "^'  ^^^*'^^^**^"^'  ^^"^s  o^  crusaders  in  all  of 
"Ah!    You  think  this  was  the  work  of  some 
Sr!eh7"*^-"    '"'^    ^''^'''-      "A   vendX 
"  I  think  that  I  should  hke  to  know  who  the  man 
was  who  called  after  midnight  on  the  night  of  the 
murder  and  what  the  object  of  his  visit  was."  said 
the  detective.     "  If  I   knew  that-well     I   should 
know  a  good  deal.    But  that  man  ^eems  to  hav^ 
disappeared  as  completely  as  the  girl  has." 

^^  Vou  attach  great  importance  to  his  visit  ?  " 
Ihe  greatest  importance.     The  mere  fact  "that 

Graffi  s^flat,  means  much,  very  much.    It  shows  that 

lnd\hV\il    ■  ^*^^'*  ""^  ''^f ^"5  ^'""^  constantly, 
and  that  his  Msits  were  paid  at  night.    Acock,  the 
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caretaker,  cannot  bear  in  mind  that  he  ever  saw  a 
visitor  answering  this  description  who  came  by  day. 
Now,  who  was  that  man  ?  Why  did  he  come  m  this 
hole-and-corner  fashion  ?  What  errand  did  he  come 
on,  on  that  particular  night  ?     If  I  knew  that " 

The  detective  spread  out  his  hands  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  to  apply  himself  to  his 
plate.  Adrian  Grayc,  eating  steadily,  stared  straight 
in  front  of  him  and  said  nothing.  Herbert,  in- 
quisitive and  speculative,  returned  to  the  charge. 

"Do  you  think  that  man  was  the  murderer?  " 
he  asked. 

Wirlescombe  shook  his  head. 

"  I  couldn't  give  any  reason  why  I  don't  think 
he  was,"  he  answered ;  "  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don't.  I  think,  though,  that  he  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  murder.  I  think  that  he  perhaps 
called  on  Graffi  that  midnight  to— warn  him." 

"  To  warn  him  ?    Of  what  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"  Of  danger,"  replied  Wirlescombe.  "  Of  coming 
danger — perhaps  imminent  danger.  There  was  a 
certain  matter  which  I  did  not  speak  of  at  the  in- 
quest. When  I  searched  those  rooms  after  being  called 
there,  I  found  that  in  the  grate  of  the  room  into 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Grave's  story,  Graffi  and  the 
unknown  man  retired  to  talk,  a  quantity  of  papers 
had  been  burned.  Now,  those  papers  may  ha%'e  been 
nothing  of  importance.  They  may  have  been 
students'  compositions,  pupils'  exercises.  On  the 
other  hand  they  may  have  been  of  some  private 
importance.    They  may  have  been " 

Graye  suddenly  started. 

"  Now  I  remember  something !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Something  that  I  haven't  told  you  before,  Wirles- 
combe. After  all.  a  fellow  can't  remember  every- 
thing. Your  talking  of  papers  has  only  just  recalled 
It  to  me.  After  Graffi  and  the  other  man  had  gone 
into  the  other  room  to  talk,  Graffi  came  back,  passed 
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through  the  study  into  his  bedroom,  and  came  out 
again  with  what  looked  Uke  a  bundle  of  letters. 
And  I  remember,  too,  that  when  he  and  the  other 
chap  eventually  came  back  to  Miss  Graffi  and  myself, 
he  didn't  have  anything  in  his  hand.  I'd  forgotten 
that  until  now." 

Wirlescombe  received  this  news  without  sign  of 
surprise. 

"  That  may  account  for  the  mass  of  burnt  paper 
in  the  grate,"  he  said.  "  And  it  makes  me  still  more 
of  the  impression  that  the  visitor  came  with  a 
message  or  a  warning.  As  I  say,  one  will  probably 
have  to  go  far  afield  to  get  at  the  beginning  of  this 
mystery.  Between  ourselves,  I  regard  the  girl  as 
being  a  small  item  in  the  account." 

"Gru>e,"  said  Herbert,  glancing  at  his  friend, 
"is  worrying  himself  a  lot  as  to  her  whereabouts. 
He  fears  foul  play.  And  it  certainly  seems  a  strange 
thing  that  a  young  woman  can  disappear  like  that 
in  London." 

The  detective  smiled. 

"  London,  my  dear  sir,  is  the  very  place  in  which 
people  can  disappear  with  ease  and  celerity,"  he 
remarked.  "  If  I  only  had  time  I  could  tell  you 
of  some  disappearances  which  are  much  more  re- 
markable and  curious  than  this  of  Miss  Graffi.  The 
tnith  is  that  if  a  person  makes  up  his  or  her  mind 
to  disappear,  he  or  she  can  disappear  to  good  purpose. 
in  London.  I  question  if  there's  another  city  in  the 
world  where  complete  disappearance  can  be  so 
thoroughly  effected." 

"  But  this  girl  had  no  money,  no  funds,  if  what 
the  housekeeper  said  was  correct,"  Herbert  poini.jd 
out. 

"  That's  nothing.  She  didn't  disappear  without 
help,  said  Wirlescombe.  "  Mv  own  impression  is 
that  whoever  it  was  who  killed  Graffi  aftenvards  gut 
her  away,  she  being  at  the  time  in  ignorance  of  her 
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"You  mean."  said  Herbert.  "  that  she's  probably 
a  close  pnsoner  ?  "  *  ^^^auiy 

"Probably"     answered     Wirlescombe.      "Or 
certainly   if  she's  stiU  in  London.     If  she's  not  in 
London,  but  already  on  the  Continent,  it's  a  thousand 
dlff  ¥k'"'*  ^^T  ^^l""^  «f  *h«  <^ld  gentleman's 

n^?i^"^^^  ^°"^d"t  ^  «kely  to  read  the  news- 
papers. 

Hp'rw  whatabout  the  Continental  police  ?  "  asked 
aTel?t  you  ?  "      ""^    communicating    with    them. 

"i-^j^?r."!y  ^^'■^  ^"  communication  with  them  " 
replied  Wirlescombe.     "  But  what  of  that  ?    Th^rc 

C^nfin^IT/'"'  O^n^"'^"^'  ^^  y°"»&  ^""^^n  «"  the 
«?on  3.7°  wl^f  "^^  '^y  ^  ^^^  ^^"ndreds  of 
thousands?  What  is  one  amongst  so  many  •— 
the  proverbial  needle  in  the  bottle  of  hay.  Sup- 
posing Gemma  Graflfi  has  been  taken  over  to  Paris 

TL  .  IS^ir^u^""?  ^'^  ?.^^'^^  ^n  ^th  cities  wherein 
she  could  be  buned  alive  from  the  instant  she 
entered  their  doors.  There  is  a  regular  trTfficIn 
that  sort  of  thing,  and " 

A  warning  look  from  Herbert  checked  the  detec- 
tive, who  glanced  aside  and  saw  that  Adrian  Grave 
was  looking  very  fiusht  and  angry.  And  TOe^! 
combe  suddenly  realised  something  that  up  till  then 
he  had  not  even  dreamed  of-the  young  meS 
student  was  more  than  a  httle  interested^  i^S  he 
was  not  already  in  love  with,  the  ItaUan  giri,  of  whose 

chaTgrwrta'ck'^^    '''''  '•'^'''"^-    H^  hastened^ 

"  Of  course.  I  don't  say  thct."  he  began.    But 

Graye  once  more  brought  his  big  fist  down  heavily 

but  qmetly  on  the  table.  ^ 

"I-ook   here!"   he   said   in   a   hoarse  whisper 

We  ve  got  to  hnd  that  giri  !-l've  got  to  find  her.' 


THE  MESSAGE. 
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You've  got  to  find  her,  Wirlescombe,  and  you've  got 
to  help,  Jack  Herbert !  I've  got  heaps  of  coin- 
anyway,  I  shall  have  as  soon  as  I'm  twenty-one, 
and  that's  only  eleven  months  off  now,  and  111 
spend  anything  to  find  her.  Because  I'll  swear  she's 
innocent.  By  God  ! — she  looked  at  me  when  she 
made  that  appeal  to  me  about  speaking  to  her 
grandfather,  and  I  "knaw— know,  I  tell  vou— that 
those  weren't  the  eyes  of  a  murderess !  I  say  she 
must  be  found,  and  I'll  oay  you  an^'thing  you  like 
to  find  her,  Wirlescom^    .     Tfs  fifty  thousand  that  I 

1  '•'  age — my  old  gi'and-dad 
•■ :  ;7  \:  liic     and  I'll  see  you 

1— s]  .■  rr-iv^L  ^e  found." 

\fl  i<»r,   '     ;fi ;  stcd  Herbert. 

L'  ^'^  ".  I    u'f  p-:ers." 


P' 


come  into,  sir,  v^^her/ 
left  it  to  me  irrespe 
right,  Wirlcscombr 

"Offer  a  big  r-  ('. 
"  A  thousand,  .  •  ", 
But  the  detct  •'.■■::  1  < 
"No,"  he  sr  .  "  ,j 
as  yet.  If  Mis.  >.iai. 
would  be  decidedi_;'  \n\ 
perdu  for  awhile.  "  V\'h 
Who  killed  Marco  Gra 


,u: 


..:   il;    !(.. 


Til,  .tn't  do  that — 
V  A  now,  things 


ner.     Let  her  lie 

V'.    V  jnt  to  find  out  is, 

^^  -en  t]i'  t's  done— well !  " 

Wirlescombe  interrupted  himself  to  look  at  a 
twisted-up  scrap  of  paper  wliich  a  waiter  was  pre- 
senting to  him  on  a  plate. 

"  A  gentleman,  who  has  just  gone  out,  said  I  was 
to  give  that  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  waiter.  "  The 
gentleman  what  was  sitting  over  there.  He  followed 
you  in  when  you  entered." 

Wirlescombe  untwisted  the  scrap  of  paper,  read  the 
few  words  scribbled  on  it,  and  passed  it  over  to  the  two 
medical  students.  He  looked  at  them  enquiringlv 
"  Well  ?  "  he  said.  "  Of  course,  I  sha"  go  there. 
This  man  has  evidently  somethin/y  to  cor  aunicute 
Will  you  two  gentlemen  come  wi:  i  me  ?  You  will 
—both  ?  Good !  But,  no  hurry ;  t':o  man  has 
only  just  gone.  Let  us  smoke  a  cigar— it  will  clear 
our  heads  for  what  may  be  an  adventure." 


! 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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THE    CAFE   ALDOBRANDIXI. 

'T^HERE  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  that  newer 
J.     London,  besides  which  the  old,  the  real  London 
of  mediaevalism  is  as  a  pigmy  to  a  giant,  a  district 
wherein,  not  such  a  great  while  ago  as  one  might 
think  from  present  observation,  there  were  green 
fields  and  rural  sights  and  country  sounds,  where 
there  are  now  crowded  streets  and  alleys,  and  a 
polyglot  population  which  always  betrays  a  strong 
instinct  to  turn  night  into  day.     Few  slices  of  the 
town  are  so  crowded,  so  invariably  busy  with  matters 
of  eating  and  drinking,  of  much  talk  at  street-comers 
and  in  cafes  and  restaurants  and  public  places   as 
that  irregularly-shaped  wedge  which  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  Regent  Street  and  the  Quadrant    on 
another  by  Shaftesbury  Avenue  and  the  High  Street 
of  St.  Gilos's-in-tho-Fields ;    on  yet  a  third  side  by 
Oxford  Street,  and  is  known  to  all  men  by  the  general 
and  comprehensive  name  of  Soho.     Yet  within  the 
last  thirty-five  years  there  were  country  cottage-, 
in  its  midst,  and  at  least  one  cowshed,  with  real  cows 
in  it ;    and  in  Georgian  times— the  latter  dav's  of 
which  some  living  folk  still  remember— there  were 
farmhouses  and  open  fields  where  there  arc  now 
theatres   and   ristoratili,  patronised  greatly  by  an 
alien  population.    The  names  of  these  fields  arc 
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stili  in  remembrance,  though  it  might  be  hard  to  say 
exac:  ,v  where  each  lay.  There  was  Doghouse 
Field  (did  somebody  keep  a  pack  of  hounds  or 
beagles  there  ?),  and  there  was  Bunches  Close,  and 
there  was  Coleman  Hedge,  which,  doubtless,  sig- 
nified some  boundary.  There  were  the  Windmill 
Fields— in  their  midst  stood  the  great  windmill 
which  gave  its  name  to  Great  Windmill  Street. 
Soho  was  rural  enough  when  its  mighty  sails  caught 
the  breezes  which  swept  over  the  open  "land  between 
Westminster  and  Hampstead,  which  is  now  open  no 
longer.  There  were,  doubtless,  many  rustic  sights 
and  sounds  to  be  heard  around  that  old  windmill. 
Men  in  smock-frocks,  men  in  carters'  dresses,  milk- 
maids, genuine  country  folk  could  be  seen  and  heard 
what  time  the  sails  went  whirring  round.  Citizens 
of  the  genuine  London,  the  London  east  of  Holborn 
and  Temple  Bar,  no  doubt,  considered  a  walk  into 
Soho  to  be  as  much  of  a  country  excursion  as  we 
of  these  days  consider  an  expedition  into  the  middle 
of  Kent  or  Buckinghamshire  to  he  one.  For  in  those 
days  Soho  was — outside. 

Nowadays,  Soho  is  inside— a  long  way  inside. 
Like  all  the  other  bits  that  infringed  on  London,  and 
on  Westminster,  and  on  the  strip  of  land.  Charing 
Cross  and  the  Strand,  that  lay  between  them,  it 
gradually  became  built  o\'er.  The  windmill  vanished. 
Bricks  and  mortar  and  lath  and  plaster  began  to  be 
dumped  down  in  prodigious  quantities  where  there 
used  to  be  hedgerows  with  real,  live,  fragrant  June 
roses  in  them.  Then  marked-out  streets  and  squares 
where  boys  used  to  tend  sheep  and  maids  milked 
cows.  In  a  shorter  time  than  one  would  consider 
possible  this  new  neighbourhood  became  thickly 
populated.  Soon  it  assumed  a  distinct  characteristic 
of  its  own  :  its  population  became  markedly  alien. 
One  understands  why  most  of  the'folk  who  live  in 
Soho  are  foreign  if  one  thinks  a^little.    The  foreigner 
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who  comes  to  London  intending  to  remain  here, 
naturally  turns  ti)  a  quarter  in  whirh  ho  will  find 
men  and  women  of  his  own  nationality.  Until  he 
becomes  used  to  his  new  surroundings,  until  he  is 
more  certain  of  his  attempts  to  speak  the  diflicult 
English  tongue,  he  wants  sympathy  and  help  from 
his  kith  and  kin.  That  is" why  there  is  a  distinct 
v]uarter  fur  Russian  Jews,  and  another  for  Polish 
refugees,  and  another  for  Spaniards,  and  why  the 
Americans  invariably  herd  together  in  the  best 
hotels  and  eat  their  incals  in  the  cheap  restaurants, 
it  is  the  gregarious  feeling,  as  common  to  men  in 
strange  situations  as  to  small  birds  when  a  hawk 
or  an  eagle  snils  amongst  them.  Now,  Soho  has 
always  been  French  and  Italian.  It  begun  to  be 
French  when  the  Terror  suddenly  lifted  its  hydra 
head  in  Paris.  Emigres  came  over  to  England,  to 
London,  by  the  hundred,  perhaps  by  the  thousand. 
They  settled  in  Soho.  keeping  dose  together.  Some- 
how or  other,  they  eked  out  a  living.  M.irquises 
gave  lessons  in  fencing  ;  abbes  gave  instructions  in 
I-rench,  in  mathematics  ;  a  duke  was  known  to  be 
glad  of  five  shiUings  for  a  morning's  exposition  of 
the  arts  of  dancing  and  deportment  at  a  ladies' 
seminary.  Always,  during  the  trying  times  through 
which  France  passed  between  1700  and  18 15,  there 
were  Frenchmen  coming  to  li\e  about  Golden 
Sipiare,  and  the  Compton  ..ireets,  Great  and  Little, 
and  Dean  Street,  and  Greek  Street.  Naturally, 
many  things  .sprang  up  because  of  their  c(jming— 
churcht's.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  for  their  special 
benefit,  clubs,  institutions,  restaurants.  I  sup|:H>se 
thcv  went  on  coming  until  the  Rr volution  of  1848  ; 
I  crtainlv  many  came  then,  and  again  in  1870.  In  this 
w.iy  Soho  became  (ialli'iscd— -walk  alx)ut  it,  forget 
that  ynn  are  in  England  look  at  the  lanies  over  the 
windows  of  the  ^hops,  observe  the  e.rargots  in  one 
w mdow  and  th<  unmacuiate  lines  displayed  on  sheets 
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ol  coloured  paper  in  another,  listen  t«)  the  talk  on 
the  kerb  and  at  the  strcet-rorncrs,  and  imagine  you 
are  in  some  arrondiscment  of  Paris  or  quartier  of 
Rome  or  Marseilles.  Here  is  the  hlavchhscrie,  there 
the  epicicr,  yonder  the  bnnlaii'^ir,  beyond  h'm  the 
establishment  oi  confiscric.  It  is  all  Very  French  ; 
especially  the  ihildren,  who  are  more  French  than' 
their  parents,  and  the  cscargots,  respecting  which 
one  wonders,  1)(>fore  eating  them,  whether  they  an,' 
French  or  ICnglish. 

But  besides  being  peopled  with  folk  from  our 
beautiful  sister  across  the  Thannel,  Soho  also  har- 
bours the  Italians — and,  in  a  less  degree,  the  Swiss. 
There  are  no  such  clear  histories  about  tlu'  coming 
of  the  Italians  and  the  Swiss  as  there  is  about 
tlie  advent  of  the  French.  Probably  the  Italians 
heard  that  the  French  had  arriycd.  and  forthwith 
set  out  to  provide  ristoranti  for  tluu\  having  a 
natural  genius  that  \\;iy.  ;\s  lor  the  Swiss,  they 
foil  h1  the  Italians,  knowing  that  no  cafes  and 
n  Tants  are  any  good  without  waiters.  l':vcr\- 
body  knows  that  the  Swiss  arc  born  to  wait  at  table, 
just  as  some  men  are  born  to  write  poetry  and  others 
to  plough  the  land.  Tiiereforc.  in  Soho,  there  are 
inuititudinous  restaurants  and  cafes,  where  the 
[)i<.prietors  are  neariv  alwa\s  Italian^  and  the 
waiters  cither  Italians  or  Swiss.  Thev  are  pleasant 
;ukI  delightful  places,  tlusc  centres  of  restoration 
lor  the  body,  provided  \ou  are  not  too  iinicky  and 
haw  no  objection  to  j)knt\  of  iK»ise.  Ihe}-  are 
pre-eminently,  however,  for  Vouth-the  youth 
that  Hkes  a  light  wine,  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  careless 
hour.  In  some  of  these  abodes  it  i^  usu.d  to  sing 
at  certain  hours  of  the  evening,  and  it  makes  no 
(hfference  if  different  groups  sing  different  songs. 
I  he  harmony,  the  true  harmons-.  mes  amies  is  in  the 
Idea— never  minrl  tli-  I-tferf.  The  Effect  is  of  no 
importance. 
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It  was  at  one  of  these  Soho  restaurants  that  Adrian 
Graye  and  John  Herbert  and  Detective-Sergeant 
Wirlescombe  pulled  up  in  a  taxi-cab  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  of  the  inquest.     The  time  was  then 
four  o'clock,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  about 
the  quietest  time  of  the  day  so  far  as  Soho  and 
its  caf^s  are  concerned.     Wirlescombe  and  his  com- 
panions, examining  the  front  of  the  particular  caf^ 
to  which  they  had  been  driven,  saw  that  it  was  a 
very  quiet-looking  place,  with  a  fac^ade  no  larger 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  shop.     There  was  an  open 
door  in  the  centre,  with  a  little  lobby  inside,  closed 
to  the  interior  by  a  glass  door,  in  the  panes  of  which 
were  small  muslin  curtains  tied  up  in  their  middles 
with  blue  ribbon.     On  either  side  of  the  door  were 
windows,  also  draped  in  muslin.     In  one  stood  a 
large  soui)-turcen  of  blue  and  white  china  ;    in  the 
other,  a  ma^mum  bottle  of  champagne  with  much 
gold  foil  about  its  neck.     On  the  door,  in  gilt  letters, 
ran  the  legend,  "Cafe  Aldobrandini."   On  the  lintel,' 
if  one  had  cared  to  look  for  it,  was  the  statutory 
announcement  which  set  forth  that  Carl  Aldobrandini 
was  duly  licensed  to  sell  ales,  wines,  and  spirituous 
liquors  to  be  consumed  on   the  premises.     A  fully- 
licensed  house,  then,  though  of  modest  appearance. 

Wiriescombe,  closely  followed  by  the  two  medical 
students,  pushed  open  the  inner  "door  and  entered 
the  little  restaurant.  Jt  was  like  a  hundred  of  its 
sort— there  was  red  plush  seating  along  the  walls 
beneath  big  glass  mirrors  framed  in  gilt  ,  there  were 
little  tables  intended  poui-  deux  ;  ^here  was  the 
parting  fragrance  of  lundi,  in  which  the  odour  of 
soup  and  the  smell  of  mutton  chops  played  no 
inconsiderable  part.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
plare,  which  was  simply  one  long  room,  a  bar  filled 
up  one-half  the  wall  space  ;  behind  it  stood  a  plump, 
dark-liaired  lady,  who  was  engaged  in  checking 
licr  arcounts.     Near  it  stood  a  olivc-skinned,  dark 
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moustached  man  in  a  frock-coat,  who,  at  sight  of  the 
entrants,  came  half-nervously  forward.  Him  the 
detective  at  once  recognised  as  a  man  who  had  eaten 
a  chop  at  Reggini's  w-hile  he  and  Graye  and  Herbert 
were  lunching.  He,  therefore,  was  the  sender  of 
the  note.    Wirlescombe  held  it  out. 

"  Mr.  Aldobrandini  ?  "  he  said  enquiringly. 
"  You  sent  me  this  note  ?  " 

The  proprietor  rubbed  his  hands  and  bowed. 

"  Yes,  sir.  I — the  fact  is,  I  followed  you  into  the 
restaurant  where  you  were  lunching,  intending  to 
speak  to  you,  but  I  did  not  like  to  interrupt  you 
while  you  were  with  your  friends.  And  I  wanted 
you  to  call  here.  These  gentlemen  are  interested 
in  the  case  ?     I  heard  one  of  them  give  his  evidence." 

"  You  were  there,  then  ?  "  asked  the  detective. 

"  I  was  there,  sir,  at  the  back  of  the  court,  near 
the  door.  I  had  read  all  about  it  in  the  newspapers. 
And,  perhaps,"  continued  the  proprietor,  eyeing 
Wirlescombe  with  a  suggestive  look,  "  perhaps  1 
can  tell  you  something  that  will  be  of  use  to  you." 

The  detective  looked  round.  Save  for  themselves, 
the  industrious  lady  behind  the  little  bar,  and  a 
waiter  who  stood  close  to  the  door,  making  efforts 
to  see  something  of  the  outer  world  through  the 
meshes  of  the  muslin  curtains,  there  was  no  one 
in  the  place.  He  sat  down,  motioning  Graye  and 
Herbert  to  follow  his  example.  The  four  men 
grouped  themselves  around  one  of  the  little  tables. 

"  Yes  ?  '"  baid  Wirlescombe.     "  What  is  it,   Mr 
Aldobrandini  ?  " 

Mr.  Aldobrandini  leaned  forward  and  lowered  his 
voice. 

The  man  that  this  ^inilinian  '  iic  indicated 
Grave  with  a  httle  bow -"saw  come  U)  Graffi's 
apartment  that  night,"  he  said.     "  Eh  >  " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  detective. 

"  I  think  I  know  that  man.     ^■t  -,.     I3ut  not  by 
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name  I  know  him  by  no  name,  eh?  All  the 
?T  ii^^k-yes.  I  am  sure.  I  know  him.  ^Jhaps 
I  should  say.  know  of  him.  about  him.  Something 
about  him,  you  understand  me  "  "cuung 

If^^'fl^-V'  repeated  Wirlescombe. 
:"i;;^'^ob'"andini  spread  his  hands  comprehensively 
This  IS  a  restaurant."  he  said.    ''  But-it  is 
also  a  hotel-small  hotel.    We  have  three    four 
rooms  that  we  can  let-bedrooms.    I  tWnk  thaf 
man  you  would  like  to  find  is  the  man  who  had 
one  of  these  bedrooms-Number  Two  it  is-for  three 
weeks  up  to  this  night  of  that  great  fog.     I  tWnk 
he  IS  the  man  who  was  here  till  that  night-yes  " 
Was  here  ?     Do  you  mean  he  left  then  ?  "" 
Left!    Oh     yes,    he    left!    Also    left    all    his 
thmgs  here.     \Vhat  I  mean  is.  he  went  out  then  and 
he  never  come  back  no  more  !  "  ' 

\VhIf!-^  ^^li-¥^  things  here  and  never  came  back  ? 
^^!}%^^^^A}^  you  see  him  that  night,  then  ?  " 

The  night  of  the  big  fog,  eh  ?  I  see  him  at 
between  ten  and  eleven  S'clock.  when  he  havTws 
supper  Yes.  at  this  very  table  where  we  sit  AfS? 
that,  I  never  see  him  since." 

himt  ""*  '^°"  ^''"'*  ^"^''^  '"'^^  ^^  is-any thing  about 

"  '  -J^^xT^'  "o*^in^.  except  what  I  tell  you     His 
name  ?-No.     Where  he  come  from  ?-No     vCt 
s  his  business  ?-No.     Nothing.     Only  what  I  see 
Vou  understand  me  ?  " 

>OuTh!n/?''' T  ?/^  ^'^n   T  ■      ^^'^^*  ^°  VOU  know 

>out  him  ?  Tell  mc  all  about  it  from  the  beginninii 
iiave  a  cigar.  Mr.  Aldobrandini  ?  "  *>"'"'%• 

The  proprietor  accepted  the  proffered  cigar  and 
carefullv  hghted  it.  His  eves  followed  tie  Hrst 
spiral  of  blue  smoke  to  the  veiling 

"^ycll.    I    tell    you."    he    said.     "This    man- 
vhat  this  N-oung  gentleman  describe-he  came  in  here 
It  IS  about  a  month  since.    He  carrv  a  sui?-case' 
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that  is  all.    He  have  his  dinner;    then  he  ask  if 
we  have  a  room  for  a  week  or  two.    My  wife  she 
show  him  the  room,  Number  Two — he  take  it  at 
one  pound  the  week.    He  take  his  meals  down  here 
in  the  restaurant.    He  always  pay  for  them  when 
he  takes  them  ;    pay  for  his  room  each  Saturday. 
Very  irregular  about  his  meals  ;  gets  them  when  he 
wants  them.     He  go  out  a  great  deal ;   where  I  do 
not  know.    He  seems  to  be  a  what  you  call  friendless 
man.     No  friends,  no  pals,  you  understand,  came 
for  him.     He  never  talk  much  to  customers  who 
happen  to  sit  near  him,  and  little  to  me  or  my 
wife.    Very  quiet.      Once,  I  hear  him  say  he  come 
from  Turin." 
"  Oh  !   then  he  was  Italian  ?  " 
"Oh,  yes,  Italian!    But  he  speak  English  like 
you    or    me.    Very    good.     Well,    I    say— lonely. 
No  letters  ever  came  for  him,  either.     So  we  do 
not  know  his  name,  anyway,  eh  ?     Well,  then,  this 
great  fog  arrive.    That  night,  he  came  in  about  near 
ten  and  order  his  supper,  and  eat  it  just  where  you 
sit.    Afterwards,  he  go  out.     I  am  standing  at  the 
door  when  he  pass.     He  says  something  funny  about 
the  English  climate.    Then  he  go  away  up  towards 
Soho  Square,  and  since  then  he  never  come  back 
no  more.    No  !  " 

"  But  you  say  he  has  left  his  things  upstairs  ?  " 
"  All  that  he  brought  with  him  is  upstairs,  and 
maybe  some  things  he  has  bought  since  he  came 
The  room^  is  just  as  he  left  it  that  night— just." 
''  Didn't  owe  you  anything  much,  I  suppose  ?  " 
"Oh.  nothing.    He  was  a  good  payer.    Seemed 
to  have  plenty  of  money,  you  understand.     You 
hke  to  see  his  room  ?    There  is  his  suit-case  there 
—locked.    Also   a    drawer— locked.    Perhaps    you 
find  something  in  them  that  tell  you  something 
eh  ?    This  way,  then,  gentlemen." 
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THE  SECOND-HAND  CLOTHES  DEALER. 

MR.  ALDOBRANDINI  led  the  way  tlirough  a 
door  at  the  rear  of  the  bar  into  a  narrow 
hall  and  pointed  out  that  to  the  hotel  part  of 
the  establishment  there  was  a  separate  entrance, 
to  which  each  of  his  visitors  possessed  a  key. 

"  But  he  never  use  this  door,  that  strange  man," 
said  Mr.  Aldobrandini.  "  He  always  came  in  through 
the  restaurant." 

S'  "  What  about  his  coming  in  late— coming  in  after 
the  restaurant  was  closed  ?  "  asked  the  detective, 
sharply. 

"  He  never  come  in  late,"  answered  Mr.  Aldobran- 
dini calmly.  "  He  was  what  vou  call  an  early 
bird.  He  go  to  his  bed  early  arid  he  get  up  early. 
It  is  only  that  last  night— the  night  of  the  big  fog- 
that  he  was  ever  out  late.  Other  nights  he  have  his 
supper  and  go  to  his  room  before  eleven.  That 
night  he  go  out  instead.  And  then  he  never  came 
back.     We  go  upstairs  and  look  at  his  room,  eh  ?  " 

The  proprietor  turned  up  the  staircase  which  led 
out  of  the  narrow  hall,  and  Wirloscombo,  motioning 
Herbert  to  follow  him,  drew  (iraye  back. 

"  That's  a  strange  thing,"  he' said  ;  "  that  is,  if 
it's  really  true  that  this  is  tli.-  man  we  want  and  that 
he  never  did  go  out.     Because  it  would  show  that 
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whoever  he  may  be,  he  wasn't  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Graffi's  late  at  night,  as  we  thought." 

"  He  could  easily  slip  down  here  and  go  out 
without  any  one  noticing  it,"  said  Graye.  "  He 
probably  went  out  when  everybody  else  had  gone 
to  bed." 

But  the  detective  shook  his  head. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  The  landlord  means  what  he 
says.  I  know  these  foreign  restaurant  people. 
They  don't  go  to  bed  until  a  very  late  hour  them- 
selves, and  they  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  everybody 
that  they  have  in  their  houses.  If  this  man  says 
his  lodger  didn't  go  out  or  come  in  late,  he  means  it. 
And  it  suggests  something  to  me.  But  let's  see 
what  there  is  in  the  room." 

Mr.  Aldobrandini  and  Herbert  were  awaiting  them 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs  on  the  first  floor.  The  pro- 
prietor produced  a  key  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  I  keep  the  room  locked  and  the  key  on  me  since 
he  did  not  come  back  no  more,"  he  remarked  as  he 
opened  the  door.  "  There  might  be  something  of 
value  in  his  suit-case  and  in  the  drawer  what  he 
lock  up,  eh  ?  Now,  you  see  all  there  is — just  as  he 
leave  it." 

Wirlescombe's  practised  eye  ran  over  the  room 
and  its  contents  quickly.  A  plainly  furnished  bed- 
room of  the  sort  usually  found  in  cheap  hotels. 
Of  its  occupant,  but  few  traces.  Toilet  articles 
set  out  on  the  dressing-table  ;  a  sleeping-suit  folded 
on  the  bed.  On  the  stand  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
a  suit-case,  closed  ;  in  one  corner  of  the  room  an 
umbrella  ;  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  a  pair  of 
boots ;  on  the  other,  a  pair  of  slippers  ;  on  the 
chest  of  drawers  several  books  and  magazines  and 
newspapers,  and  a  half-emptied  box  of  cigars.  Mr. 
Aldobrandini  waved  a  fat  hand  in  this  direction. 

"  He  read  a  great  deal,"  he  explained.  "  Alwavs 
he  have  a  book  about  him  ;  he  read  while  he  eat." 
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VVirlescombe  turned  the  books  over.  Some  were 
in  English,  some  in  Italian ;  two  or  three  were  in 
Russian.  All  were  on  subjects  relating  to  economic 
and  social  questions.  Mr.  Aldobrandini  shook  his 
head. 

"Stiff  stuff."  he  said.  "I  think  he  must  be 
student  or  professor,  or  somethings,  eh  ?  This  is  the 
drawer  that  he  keep  locked." 

Wirlescombe  stood  on  no  ceremony.  He  extrac- 
ted something  that  looked  like  a  surgical  instrument 
from  his  pocket,  inserted  it  in  the  lock,  gave  it  a 
twist,  and  drew  out  the  drawer.  The  drawer  con- 
tained nothing  but  a  case  of  geometrical  instruments 
some  phials  which  held  patent  medicines,  and  a 
revolver,  which  was  fully  loaded. 

"Nothing  of  any  significance  there."  muttered 
Wirlescombe.    "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  wasn't 
or  isn't,  sorry  that  he  didn't  carry  this  revolver  on 
him  instead  of  leaving  it  here.    Now,  let's  see  the 
suit-case." 

The  suit-case  contained  nothing  but  clothes  and 
Imen.  There  were  no  letters,  no  papers.  But 
from  the  secret  pocket  of  a  lounge  jacket  the  detec- 
tive drew  out  a  photograph,  and  Adrian  Graye 
uttered  a  sharp  exclamation  as  Wirlescombe  held 
It  up. 

"  That's  the  man  !  "  he  said.    "  That's  he  !  " 
Wirlescombe  turned  to  the  proprietor. 

..  ^J^^^  *^^  "^^"  y^"'*"^  talking  about  ?  "  he  asked 

The  man  who  took  this  room  ?  " 
^    "Oh.  yes,  that's  him."  replied  Mr.  Aldobrandini  • 

that  s  him,  nght  enough.    And  taken  not  so  verv 
long  ago.  I  should  say.  * '  -^ 

And  he's  the  man  you  saw  at  Graffi's    Mr 
Graye  ?  "  continued  Wirlescombe.     "  He  is  '    Well 
that  settles  one  thing,   anyway.     But  look  here' 
do  you  see  that  the  name  of  the  photographer  and 
his  address,  wherever  it  may  be,  has  been  carefully 
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trimmed  off  this  photo  ?  And,  look  here  again, 
do  you  sec  that  there's  been,  originally,  a  taUor's 
tag  inside  the  collar  of  this  coat  and  that  it's  been 
cut  out  ?  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  find  much 
clue  to  the  man's  identity  in  this  room." 

In  this  surmise  the  detective  was  right.  There 
was  not  a  letter  or  a  written  document  in  the  room. 
There  was  no  name  in  any  of  the  books,  though 
several  of  them  bore  signs  of  considerable  usage,  and 
were  dated  some  years  back.  There  was  not  so 
much  as  an  initial  on  the  linen  ;  there  was  nothing 
to  show  where  any  single  article  had  been  pur- 
chased ;  and,  in  the  end,  Wirlescombe  bade  Mr.  Aldo- 
brandini  to  lock  up  the  room  again  and  to  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket. 

"  And  you'll  communicate  with  me  the  moment 
the  man  returns,"  he  said,  as  they  went  down  the 
stairs.     "  The  very  moment,  Mr.  Aldobrandini." 

Mr.  Aldobrandini  wagged  his  head  and  his  fore- 
finger. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  man  will  come  back,"  he 
he  said.  "  I  think  somethings  has  happened  to 
him." 

"  And  he  thinks  right,"  said  Wirlescombe,  when 
he  and  Graye  and  Herbert  were  clear  of  the  res- 
taurant and  in  the  street  again.  "  I  think,  too,  that 
this  man,  whoever  he  was,  will  never  go  back  to  the 
Cafe  Aldobrandini.  I  think  he's  probably  met  the 
fate  that  overtook  poor  old  Graffi.  And  now  I  must 
get  back  to  headquarters,  and  I  want  you  to  come 
with  me,  Mr.  Graye.  There  are  two  or  three  small 
matters  that  requu-e  your  attention  there." 

Graye  turned  to  Herbert. 

"I'll  come  in  to  your  place  to  dinner.  Jack,"  he 
said.  "  Seven  o'clock  ?  All  right.  Do  you  really 
think,"  he  continued,  as  he  and  the  detective  turned 
off4in;;the  direction  of  Charing  Cross,  "  do  you  really 
think  that  this  man  has  been  murdered  ?  " 
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Wirlescombe's  good-humoured  features  took  on  an 
inscrutable  look.    He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Graye,  that  we're  only  on  the 
threshold  of  a  big  affair."  he  answered.  "  A  much 
bigger  affair  than  the  murder  of  poor  old  Grafii. 
I've  got  all  sorts  of  shapeless  ideas  and  theories 
knocking  about  in  my  head.  Maybe  they'll  even- 
tually work  out  into  something.  But  I'm  more 
certain  than  ever  of  two  things.  First  of  all,  Gemma 
Grafii  didn't  kill  her  grandfather ;  last  of  all,  his 
murder  was  only  an  incident  in  something  much 
bigger."  ^ 

"  Some  secret  society  work,  you  mean  ?  "  sug- 
gested Graye. 

"  Possibly,"  answered  Wirlescombe.  "  There's  a 
good  deal  more  of  that  sort  of  thing  going  on  in  the 
foreign  quarters  of  London  than  any  one  who  isn't 
in  the  know  of  things  would  even  suspect.  I've  been 
mixed  up  in  two  or  three  cases  which  were  certainly 
murder  cases  and  just  as  certainly  the  work  of  some 
secret  society  or  association.  We've  never  cleared 
them  up.  This  may  never  be  cleared  up — probablv 
never  will." 

"  I  wish  we  could  clear  up  the  question  of  where 
Miss  Lraffi  is,"  said  Graye. 

Wirlescombe  gave  his  companion  a  side  glance, 
which  Graye  did  not  observe.  He  was  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  young  medical  student's 
anxiety  about  the  missing  girl. 

"  Oh  !  there'll  be  developments,"  he  remarked,  en- 
couragingly. "  There'll  be  developments— publicity 
will  bring  that.    We're  ^ure  to  hear  something." 

Something,  indeed,  was  to  be  heard  as  soon 
as  they  reached  headquarters  and  Wirlescombe's 
room.  A  subordinate,  who  wore  a  generally  bored 
expression,  and  spoke  as  if  murders  and  mysteries 
were  matters  of  no  more  moment  than  the  most 
ordinary  things  of  life,  approached  the  detective. 
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"  There's  a  queer  sort  of  party  been  here  enquiring 
for  you,"  he  said,  lack-a-daisically.  "  Says  he  wants 
to  see  you  about  that  AusterUtz  Mansions  affair. 
Been  reading  about  it  in  the  papers  and  thinks  he 
knows  something.  Wouldn't  say  a  word  here. 
Left  his  address  for  you  in  case  you'd  Hke  to  call 
round  and  see  him." 

He  handed  Wirlescombe  a  dirty,  much-thimibed 
card,  from  which  arose  a  palpable  odour  of  tobacco, 
oil,  and  the  smell  of  ancient  garments.  The  detec- 
tive and  Graye  together  read  what  was  printed  on  it. 

Mr.  Shipps, 
dealer  in  second-hand  clothing. 


Turnpike  Passage, 
Mortimer  Street,  W.C. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
waited  upon. 


Wirlescombe  put  the  greasy  card  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  He  turned  to  another  official,  who  was 
busied  with  documents  and  papers, 

"  Any  news  to  hand  from  anywhere  about  that 
girl  ?  "  he  asked  with  seeming  indifference. 

"  Not  a  syllable  from  any  point  of  the  compass," 
replied  the  other  man.    "  Nothing  whatever." 

Wirlescombe  touched  Graye  on  the  arm.  To- 
gether they  left  the  building  and  made  their  way 
into  Whitehall.  The  detective  signalled  for  a 
taxicab. 

"  We'll  run  up  and  see  this  second-hand  clothes 
man,"  he  said,  as  they  got  in.  "  Drive  to  Frascati's 
Oxford  Street,"  he  added  to  the  chauffeur.  "  It's 
odd,"  he  continued,  turning  to  Graye  as  they  set  off, 
"  it's  very  odd  how,  as  soon  as  a  case  begins  to  get 
known  through  the  newspapers,  all  sorts  of  folk  start 
thinking  they  know  something  about  it.  You'd 
be  surprised  how  many  letters,  usually  vague  and 
mysterious,  one  gets  when  this  sort  of  thing  occurs 
It's  a  bit  early  yet,  but  you'll  see   that  after  the 
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report  of  this  morning's  inquest  appears  in  the 
newspapers  we  shall  have  letters  from  all  sorts 
of  people  who  have  seen  Miss  Graffi.  She'll  have 
been  seen  in  fifty  places  at  once.  And  if  a  big 
reward  was  offered,  such  as  your  friend  suggested, 
why,  I  don't  know  how  many  people  wouldn't 
be  willing  to  swear  through  thick  and  thin  that 
they  positively  saw  her  at  such  a  place,  such  an 
hour,  such  a  minute.  Most  of  'em,  of  course, 
would  want  to  know  if  they  couldn't  have  a  few 
pounds  on  account.  If  they  got  it,  their  interest 
in  Miss  Gemma  Grafifi  would  die  a  sudden  death,  and 
they,  themselves,  would  drop  into  their  original 
obscurity.  This  man  we're  going  to  see  may  be  one 
of  that  sort.  And,  again,  he  mayn't.  You  never 
know  what's  going  to  turn  up  and  what  you're  going 

Leaving  the  taxi-cab  at  the  entrance  to  Frascati's, 
Wirlescombe  led  his  companion  a  few  yards  along 
Oxford  Street,  and  turning  up  Rathbone  Place, 
steered  him  into  a  district  which  looked  as  if  nothing 
short  of  a  general  conflagration  would  redeem  it 
from  dirt,  disorder,  and  dilapidation.  To  Graye, 
its  principal  features  seemed  to  be  cheap  gin-shops, 
swarms  of  more  or  less  unhealthy  and  miserable 
children,  groups  of  slatternly  women,  and  slouching 
men  and  youths  who  supported  life  and  themselves 
on  the  street-posts  or  at  the  most  convenient  coriers. 
There  was  a  fine  flavour  of  dirt,  of  stale  liquor,  and 
of  oleaginous  fish  about  the  place,  and  the  detective 
sniffed. 

"  This  is  your  beautiful  London  !  "  he  said  ironi- 
cally. "This  is  the  same  town  in  which  Park 
Lane  and  Mayfair  are  to  be  found.  But  nobody  of 
any  consequence  ever  strays  into  these  recesses,  so 
it  doesn't  matter.  It  only  matters  to  the  people 
who've  got  to  hve  in  them.  And  I  don't  know  that 
it  mattcTa  such  an  awful  lot  to  them— they're  born 
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to  it,  most  of  'em,  Nice  hole,  isn't  it  Mr,  Graye  ? 
And  here's  Turnpike  Passage — old  clothes,  fried  fish, 
fruit  stalls,  and  the  usual  places  where  you  get  bad 
ale  and  fiery  gin.  There's  Shipps's  establishment. 
If  I  were  a  betting  man,  I'd  lay  you  ten  to  one 
that  Shipps  is  a  Jew," 

"  And  you'd  have  won,"  murmured  Graye  as  they 
entered  a  s.hop,  of  which  the  dooi-way  was  Uterally 
festooned  with  cast-off  garments  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  encountered  a  little  man  of  decidedly 
Hebraic  cast  of  countenance,  whose  head  was  orna- 
mented by  an  elaborately-embroidered  but  very 
greasy  smoking-cap,  "  He  is— if  I  know  anything 
of  physiognomy." 

Wirlescombe  produced  Mr.  Shipps's  card  and  held 
it  out  to  him  in  silence.  Mr.  Shipps  started,  smiled, 
and  began  to  rub  his  hands. 

"  Ma  tear  thir  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Yon  are  from 
the  Yard — yeth  ?  Mithter  Wirlethcomue— yeth  ? 
I  called  there.  I  alwaythe  Uke  to  help  the  polithe  if 
it  ith  in  my  way  to  do  tho.  The  young  gentleman, 
now  ?  " 

"  The  young  gentleman  is  with  me,"  said  Wirles- 
combe.   "  What  is  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Ship  psrubbed  his  hands  and  smiled  benig- 
nantly  but  slyly  upon  his  principal  visitor, 

"  What  thall  I  get,  ma  tear  thir  ?  "  he  said, 
cajolingly.  "  What  thall  I  get  if  I  tell  you  thome- 
thing  ?  " 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

FOR  THREE  HALF-CROWNS. 

'1I7IRLESC0MBE,  with    a  scarcely   perceptible 
▼  T      glance  at  his  companion,  tapped  Mr.  Shipps 

of  +T,    K°"i     ?  f  Jo^^ler  and  pointed  to  an  inner  door 
at  the  back  of  the  shop. 

hp'Jif  ^  'T'r  ?°*  •  ^"^^*  "*"^  P^ace  in  there," 
xr^l^t..    Let  s  step  in  and  talk  quietly." 
Mr  Shipps  moved  aside  with  alacrity 
By  all  meanths,  ma  tear  thir  !  "  he  said     "  With 
plethure     Motheth,"   he   added  to  a  curly-headed 
youth  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  remote  recess 
since    the    visitors'    entrance.    "Mind    the    thon 
Motheth,  and  don't  do  any  bithneth  without  coT 
thulthing  me.    Now,  gentlemen  I  " 

Mr.  Shipps  opened  the  door  which  the  detective 
had  indicated  and  ushered  his  visitors  into  a  small 
apartment  which  immediately  communicated  a 
mingled  odour  of  strong  waters  and  equally  powerful 

"ll"'-  i*  'J^'  .^'■'''^^^^  ^^°"^  floor  to  ceiling  with 
odds  and  ends  of  everything  imaginable,  and  Wirles- 
combe  at  once  formed  the  opinion  that  while  Mr 
Shipps  s  ostensible  trade  was  the  purchasing  and 
se  hng  of  cast-off.  second-hand,  and  misfit  clothing,  he 
also  did  another  trade  in  buying  and  disposing  of  any 
hkely  thing  that  came  in  his  wav.  even  to  books 
pictures  and  musical  instruments,"  not  to  speak  of 
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silver  and  electro-plate.  There  was,  indeed,  scarcely 
room  to  move,  and,  at  first  sight,  nowhere  to  sit 
down,  but  Mr.  Shipps  hastily  removed  various 
articles  from  a  decrepit  sofa  which  stood  in  a  corner 
and  waved  his  visitors  towards  it  as  if  he  had  been 
a  Sultan  and  they  Imperial  ambassadors. 

"  You'll  thmoke  a  thigar  and  take  a  little  thome- 
thing,  gentlemen  ?  "  said  Mr.  Shipps,  hospitably  and 
ingratiatingly,  as  he  trotted  into  another  crowded 
comer  and  opened  a  cupboard.  "  I  can  give  you  a 
drop  of  the  finetht  HoUandth  gin  that  ever  came  into 
the  country,  and  you'll  find  thothe  thigarth  of  the 
very  firtht  quaUty.  There  are  thingth  to  be  found 
even  in  Turnpike  Pathage,  you  thee,  Mithter  Wir- 
lethcombe,  eh  ?  " 

"Trust  you  for  that,"  answered  Wirlescombe, 
giving  Graye  a  look  which  signified  that  he  was  to 
accept  the  old  Jew's  hospitaUty.  "  Gentlemen  hke 
you  generally  have  a  drop  of  good  spirits  and  a  well- 
kept  cigar  somewhere  about." 

"  Hee— hee~hee  !  "  tittered  Mr.  Sliipps  as  he  set 
glasses  and  water  and  a  dusky-looking  bottle  on  the 
table.  "  Well,  you  thee,  ma  tear  thir,  it'h  all  the 
amuthement  one  geth  in  a  monotonoth  life,  eh  ? 
Now,  you  couldn't  buy  Hollandth  hke  thith,  Mithter 
Wirlethcombe,  and  you  couldn't,  young  gentleman, 
becauthe  you  wouldn't  know  where  to  get  it,  you 
know.  It'h  hke  milk,  I  athure  you.  Your  very 
good  health,  Mithter  Wirlethcombe,  and  yourth, 
young  gentleman." 

Graye  observed  with  astonishment  that  the  glasses 
which  the  old  Jew  took  out  of  his  cupboard  were 
of  the  very  finest  crystal  and  exquisitely  shaped. 
He  was  further  astonished  to  see  that  the  cigars 
which  he  produced  were  of  a  noted  and  most  ex- 
pensive brand,  and  were  all  wrapped  in  foil  and 
packed  in  tea.  The  old  Jew,  who  had  sipped  at  his 
spirits  and  lighted  a  cigar  himself,  noted  the  look 
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in  the  lad's  eyes,  and  leaning  back  in  the  crazv 

wteSor "'"'  '^  '^'  '"pp^^'  ^^-^^^ 

11,"  ^i  y®""?  gentleman,  you  won't  get  a  thiear 
hke  that  every  day  !  "  he  said!  "  Thmofe  it  tfflv 
-thmoke  It  thlowly  !  You're  the  young  gentleZn 
that  wath  m  the  flat  that  night  when  the  pforSe 

cTn^d^^tD'^^'^^'  ^^^"'^  '^^'  ^^  y^^^ 

anSjefed  &  '*    *''   '^*"^^^"    Wirlescombe 
..  xi  Yes    this  is  the  young  gentleman,"  he  said 
Mr  SWpps'?' '''''''  ^^^y°"  ^'"*  ''  ''^  '"^  -boit 

of  Ws  trSifs^^s'"^^'^  ^'  ^'"^'  ""  *^^  ^^"y  k"^^' 
''  And  a  very  unpleathant  thing  it  mutht  have 
been  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  Ind  find  the  old 
man  with  a  knife  thtuck  into  lUm."  he  remSked 
rummatively.  stiU  regarding  Graye.  '' O?  ven; 
unpleathant !    Ah  1    And  "-he  tiined  his  at^eZ 

thir  WT,     ^u^  r¥*  ,^^°"t  the  reward,  ma  tea? 
''lu     ^^*  ^^°"*  t^^  ^^"^e  reward  ?  " 

"  No^r^S  oSS""'"  ^"""^'  ^^^  ^^*^^*-- 

Mr.  Sliipps  lifted  his  hands. 

"No  reward!  Oh,  ma  tear  Mithter  Wirleth- 
combe,  what  a  mithtake  !  "  he  said.  ''No  reward 
for  gentleman  what  have  thomething  to  tell  Oh 
dear  me  you  can't  expect  to  do  no  buthneth  on 
terms  hke  thothe,  Mithter  Wirlethcombe  ?  It^h 
unnatural.     'TOn't    bithneth.    EverytWng    hath 

''I  never  said  it  hadn't,"  replied  Wirlescombe 
thL  afe'^  '^^'  ''  ^''  '^'''''  "°  ^^^^^^d  ««^'e^  in 
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Mr.  Shipps  leaned  still  further  forward  and  laid 
a  claw-hke  hand  on  the  detective's  knee.  His  eve 
glittered.  ^ 

Mr^^u    *^Pft.  .S°^"^   *°   ^'   n^a   tear  Mithter 
Wirlethcombe  ?     he  said.     "  Thereth  going  to  be 

M-.'i.T^^xV'^wu^  ^^V-    ^^'  it  ^o"Idn't  be  proper! 
Mithter  Wirlethcombe,  if  there  wathn't  a  reward 
Never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  ma  Ufe  1  " 

Wu-lescombe  stared  the  old  Jew  in  the  face  for  a 
full  minute  before  he  spoke. 

''Look  here^  Mr.  Shipps,"  he  said.  "Let's  get 
to  business  There's  no  reward  offered.  Officially 
t^re  isn  t  hkely  to  be  a  reward  offered.  But  un- 
officiaUy.  It  might  be  well  worth  the  while  of  any- 
body who  knows  anything  to  tell  what  they  know. 
I  gather  that  you  ve  been  reading  the  newspapers  ?  " 
1  have  read  the  newthpapers.  Altho  the  two 
dethcnptions  of  the  girl  and  the  man,"  answered 
Mr.  Shipps.  It  ^yath  a  great  mithtake  not  to  put 
fave  hundred  pounds  reward  on  top  of  thothe  deth- 
Slake  .^'  ''    Wi^^^th<^^"^be-oh,    a    great 

"We're   talking  business,"   said   the   detective 
You  know  something  ?  " 

Mr.  Shipps  inclined  his  head  and  took  another  sip 
at  his  glass.  ^ 

1"  ?  «v '^^^t  *^^  missing  man  or  the  missing  girl  ?  " 
asked  Wirlescombe.  s  5  "  • 

!!^£:,S^PPs  b^nt  forward  again  and  lowered  his  voice. 
Ihe  mithmg  girl ! 

Wirlescombe  felt  Graye  start.  He  gave  him  a 
slight  nudge.  Once  more  he  gave  the  old  Tew 
a  steady  stare.  -^ 

''  You're  sure  of  it  ?"  he  asked. 

"  As  thure  ath  one  can  be  thure  of  anything  " 
answered  Mr     Shipps.     "  Yeth-I'm  thure  of    it 
So  mil  you  be.  Mithter  Wirlethcombe.  if  you  like 
to  find  out  what  it  ith  that  I'm  thure  about  " 
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"Aye.   of  course!"  said   Wirlescombc.     "That 
means  you  want  paying  for  what  you  can  tell  ?  " 

Alr^  Shipps  rubbed  his  knees  and  chuckled 
Everything  hath  ith  value,  ma  tear  thir  "  he 
observed. 

Wirlescombe   looked   at   Graye.    His   look   said 

with  this  old  money-grabber  ?  "    And  Graye,  with 
a  single  glance,  answered  just  as  plainly  "  Yes  " 

The  detective  took  two  or  three  meditative  pulls 
at  his  cigar  before  he  spoke.    Then  he  gave  Mr 
Shipps  a  glance  full  of  meaning.  ^ 

'•I'm  not  going  to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke."  he  saio. 

Mr.  Shipps  spread  out  his  hands  deprecatinglv 

"  TW  *^^/^t^tf  Wirlethcombe  !  "  he  excllimed. 
That  would  not  be  bithneth  !  " 

irr^i  ■^I'^l^^u,^^'  ^^T  y^'^^  P°^"*'"  said  Wirlescombe 
miperturbably.  It  certainly  wouldn't  from  mine. 
JNow  then,  this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Adrian  Grave 
—you  ve  seen  his  name  in  the  newspapers,  so  it's  no 
use  concealing  it  here-is  anxious  that  this  young 
woman,  Gemma  Graffi,  should  be  found.  Can  vou 
give  us  any  clue  to  anything  about  her  ?  Can  you 
1^"^^".^*^^"^  *^^*  "^^ght  put  us  on  her  track  ?  " 
Mr.  bhipps  nodded  solemnly  three  times. 

X   Call  I 

;' Go  ahead,  then  !  "  said  the  detective.    "  What 

Mr.  Shipps  smiled  The  smile  began  somewhere 
underneath  his  beard  and  moustache  and  gradually 
opened  up  his  face  to  his  eyes  and  foreheld-even 
his  smoking-cap  seemed  to  wrinkle  with  it 

The  termth,  ma  tear  Mithter  Wirlethcombe  " 

Wirlescombe  growled. 

"  There's  no  doing  anything  with  men  like  vou 
unless  you  get  some  money  in  hand !  "  he  said. 
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J^Now.  then,  look  here.     I  happen  to  know  that 

Mr.  Graye  is  sufficiently  well-off  to  give  you  what  I 

sha  1  call  a  handsome  reward  if  you  tell  us  anything 

that  will  lead  to  the  finding  of  Gemma  Graffi.     You 

vmZ'^t'i^  ^m"  ^"ir  ""l"^^-    ^'"  guarantee  that 

IZ   .^^i    .^T"'  *^'"'  ^^^  P^^"^^  down  on  the 

^il'    ci?  ^°^*y-five  more  when  the  girl's  found  '  " 

Mr.  Shippss  smile  gave  place  to  a  stare  of  blank 

amazement.    He  lifted  both  hands. 

T        b  ^^  i^^^  Mithter  Wirlethcombe— impothible  > 

I  couldn't  think  of  it !  "  he  exclaimed.    "Whit  of 

my  valuable  time,  ina  tear  thir  ?    I  come  down  to  the 

Yard  at  the  bithietht  part  of  the  day  »  "  '"^ 

^^mrlescombe    stirred    impatiently    and    growled 

wantH°'^  """""^  •  "  ^^  d^"^^"ded.     "  What  do  you 

whUTh^i^^'^T^  ^u""?"*  d°^"'  ^"d  another  hundred 

promptly    ^      '^^   ^°""^'  "   ^"^^'^^^   ^'-   ^WPP^ 

Wirlesconibc  looked  at  his   companion.    Grave 

''All  nght.  Wirlescombe,"  he  said.    "  I'll  write 
^^lf '•    }f}>.  ^^?r  what  it  is  he  has  to  tell  u7" 
Mop  a  bit,     said  Wirlescombe,  as  tiic  (.Id  Tew 
^^'*llT  Produced  writing  materials.  -^"'^ 

I'll  ^^?",t^ve  all  that  down  in  black  .     I  ,v 
1 11  write  the  terms  out  myself— dvc  me  a  sh. 
paper,  Mr.  Shipps."  ^         ^  ''  ^^' 

ur!fi  ^  w^P'  carefully  read  over  what  the  dct.vtr  - 
^^rote.     He  watched  Graye  sign  it     He  took 

K?n?nT'  ^'  °^"  ^^^"^^"^^'  but  pause? b. 
ne  put  pen  to  paper. 

"  Underthand,  Mithter  Wirlethcombe,"  he  su 

nr^S  fi*^^"^-  .  ^  ^^'^^  "«  rethponthibilitv  for  .h 
actual  finding  of  thith  girl.    AH  I  do  itii  to  put  vo. 
on  thomething  that  will  thet  you  on  her  track 
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you  mutht  do  the  actual  finding  yourthelveth  vou 
know,  m  your  own  vay."  uii"civein,  you 

"All  right."  said  Wirlescombe.  motioning  the  Tew 
\if\J:l  "'  ?i^.^  track-thafs  all  ^e  want.^ 
rrfJ;      P?^  scrawled  his  signature  beneath  Graye's 
Graye  wrote  out  his  cheque  and  passed  it  over 
Mr    Shipps.   putting   on   a   pair   of    gold-rimmed 

ttln^t":  '"'.r''^  '^T^i  ^^^t  ddiberltion  Sided 
It  n  three  with  equal  deliberation,  and  drawing  out 

hJfnf /v^  greasy-looking  pocket-book.  solemZ 
bestowed  It  withm  one  of  its  compartments.  ^ 

Now  then-out  with  it."  said  Wirlescombe. 
Mr.  Shipps  rose.    He  went  over  to  a  chest  of 
drawers  in  the  rear  of  his  crowded  room.    He  opened 
L^^^^^^l  i  ^^  S'°"S^*  o"*  a  cardboard  box.  of  the 
£ownr  HJ.?.'^^ri*°  ^^"<^.home  their  customers' 

fhHfd  •    fnnt   *«'  ^°?  -^^  *^^  *^^^^  '   ^^  took  off 
tne  lid .    took  off  certam  pieces  of  paper  which 

concealed  something  that  lay  inside.    He  took  the 
something  out— held  it  up. 

=prt«^^'^  tailor-made  coat  and  skirt  of  dark-blue 
serge. 

feu  Sjimp.''  '  '^""P  exclamation.    Wirlescombe 

J'  ^  i°^  '  "  ^e  s^^^-    "  These  are  the  things 
Miss  (5raffi  wore  that  night !    As  sure  as  we'reS 
Wirlescombe.  they  are  !  "  ' 

"Wait !  "  said  Wirlescombe.     "  Wait '  " 
Mr.  Shipps  was  running  his  claw-like  fineers  over 
the  material.    He  chuckled.  ^ 

.Kil^^-l'^'  ^^  l^i^'  "  ^^^  three  half  crownth  I  bought 
thith  httle  matter  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  fifth  of 

fhPr^.  i  ^ «""  I  '''°"'^"  ^^°  ^^"^e  into  the  shop 
there  and  offer  it  to  me.  Three  half-crownth '- 
a  good  bargain,  Mithter  Wirlethcombe.  eh  ?     It  ith 

fft-  l^\.??ll^  ,"'^'  tWth  tailor-made  coa:  and 
thkirt  All  I  think  of  at  the  time  ith  that  I  make  a 
good  bargam,  eh  .?     I  put  it  away  in  thith  box,  and 
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ticket, 
Man- 
5.500 


prethently  think  no  more  about  it.  Then  at  night 
I  thee  your  dethcription  of  Mith  Graffi— ah,  ah,  I 
think,  a  blue  coat  and  thkirt— I  will  have  a  look  at 
vhat  I  buy  in  the  morning.  Then  I  look,  and— thee 
here  !  " 

Mr.  Shipps  adroitly  turned  the  skirt  inside  out ; 
turned  its  pockets  inside  out,  too.    There,  inside 
the  pocket,  was  a  Uttle  white  hnen  work 
"No.    1341.      Miss    G.    Graffi.    AusterUtz 
sions,    W.     John  George,    Ladies'    Tailor, 
Edgware  Road,  W." 
"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Shipps. 
Wirlescombe  had  drawn  out  a  note-book. 
"  Describe  the  woman,"  he  said,  curtly. 
"  M?.ddle-aged   ItaUan  woman— dark  eyeth  and 
hair,  stout  build.    Thaid  the  cothtimie  had  belonged 
to  her  dead  daughter,  and  she  couldn't  bear  to  see  it 
about,"  answered  Mr.  Shipps.     "  Perfect  thranger 
to  me,  of  courthe." 

"I'll  take  that  away  with  me,"  said  Wirlescombe. 
"  Pack  it  up." 
"  But— my  three  half-crownth  ?  "  said  Mr.  Shipps. 
Graye,  with  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  flung  a 
sovereign  on  the  table.  A  moment  later  he  and  the 
detective  were  outside  the  shop.  And  Wirlescombe 
shook  his  head. 

"A  middle--- ged  Italian  woman — dark — short !  " 
he  groaned.    "  Lord,  there  are  hundreds  of  'em  !" 
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away  to  meet  wf  ^In^'^S  I^^"^  ^^^^^y 
rooms  in  Gower  Street  Thf  "^V  ^^.'''^'■*'  ^^  his 
Shipps  haa  maL  h?m -feeT  mo?e  tr^  ^'^^  ^^• 
moody  and  taciturn.  Herbert  nnV^^"  .unusually 
get  little  more  out  of  hdmthL.  u  ^^^^'  ^°"^d 
his  doings  with  WirLrnmii  ^  ^  '''''■5  ^^^ount  of 
He  looked  JcJayen^^^^  '  afternoon, 

lay  back  in  an  easy-charsuck^^^^  ?;?""^""  ^^^^^nt 
pipe,  which  he  haHTled  v^th^f  K^^'^'^^^^^ig 
forgotten  to  light  *^  ^''^^^^^^  ^nd  then 

you'd  ^"ttrfa^^i,!*  tct^'^r^'  \'^'-  "  ^"d 
You're  in  love  with  that  g'rr"    ^^""^  ^°"^  ^^^^  ^t. 

••SL%'"^ll'r?t1^t  trrnt^  ~nt. 

fellow  be  interested  n  a  lirl 'si /''*•/[•     "  ^^"'^  a 

ove  with  her  ?    If  ^Wd^^^e   ierM'^HT  ^^"?  '" 

to  know  what's  happened  To  her  ''  ^  "  ^  ^'  ^"^^^"^ 

i-  ™sk?d'll2?L^^^^^  ^^-  ^-PPened  to 

Graye  frowned  and  shook  Us  head 

I  m  sure  there's  been  foul  play>,e  answered 
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"  How  did  that  woman  who  sold  her  clothes  to  old 
Shipps  get  hold  of  them  ?  Robbed  her,  of  course. 
May  have  murdered  her.  Some  of  those  foreigners 
would  kill  their  grandmothers  for  five  shillings." 

But  Herbert  shook  his  head  in  his  turn. 

"  No  !  "  he  said.  "  I  don't  believe  Gemma  Graffi 
is  murdered,  nor  even  in  distress.  I  should  say  that 
if  we  could  only  get  at  the  real  truths  Gemma  is 
safely  away  from  England.  And  I  don't  beheve 
that  she  either  killed  her  grandfather,  or  ever  even 
knew  that  he  was"  killed  when  she  went— if  he  was 
killed  then.  I  don't  believe  that  the  old  man's 
murder  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
girl's  flight." 

Graye  stared  at  his  friend  in  surprise  that  was  not 
unmixed  with  a  certain  cynical  scorn. 

"  Oh,  you  don't,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said.     "  And 
pray  what  do  you  think  ?     It's  an  ingenious  theorv 
no  doubt."  ^' 

"  1  think,"  answered  Herbert  quietly.  "  I  think 
that  after  you'd  all  got  to  your  own  rooms  that 
night  Miss  Gemma  suddenly  took  it  into  her  head 
to  run  away,  and  that  she  did  run  away  there  and 
then.  I  think  that  old  Graffi  was  murdered  after 
she  left." 

"  And  by  whom  ?  "  demanded  Graye. 

"  Possibly  by  the  man  you  met ;  possibly  by  an 
accomplice  of  his,"  replied  Herbert.  "  Remember 
the  man  had  keys  which  admitted  to  the  building 
and  to  Graffi 's  flat.  Probably  this  man  and  his 
associates  had  a  reason  for  getting  rid  of  the  old 
man,  and  got  rid  of  him.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  flight  of  the  girl  " 

Graye  looked  doubtful. 

]]  What  about  her  clothes,  then  ?  "  he  said. 

"  That's  just  what  makes  me  think  as  I  do  " 
answered  Herbert.  "She  had  somewhere  to  go 
and   she    there   doubtless   disguised   herself.    The 
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woman  who  sold  the  costume  to  your  second-hand 
clothes  dealer— what  do  you  call  him  ?— Shipps  ? 
— vvas^  probably    the    provider    of    the   disguise. 

Graye  growled  decided  dissent. 

J' From  what  I  heard  and  saw."  he  muttered, 

the  girl  scarcely  knew  London,  or  anybody  in  it 
And  how  could  she  escape  on  that  particular  night' 
when  there  was  such  a  thick  fog  ?  No-I  say  there's 
been  foul  play  ! 

"  Well  we  shall  see,"  said  Herbert.  "  After  the 
reports  of  the  inquest  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers there  U  be  enough  publicity  about  the  matter 
to  bring  Gemma  Grafh  and  the  unknown  man  out  of 
a  mouse-hole  if  they'd  crept  into  it.  We  shall  see 
1  say.  ' 

But  at  the  end  of  a  further  week  they  were  not 
seeing  any  more  or  any  further  into  the  mystery. 
As  Herbert  had  prophesied,  the  newspapers  were 
of  M^^n  V'^"^*'^*^  Mansions  mystery  ;  the  death 
of  Marco  Graffi,  the  disappearance  c*  his  daughter 
became  the  nine  days'  wonder  of  the  town.  But 
the  police  heard  nothing  of  the  man  who  had  lived 
at  the  Cafe  Aldobrandini,  nor  of  Gemma  Graffi  •  nor 
did  those  amateur  detectives,  who  invariably  spring 

H»i^?  *l*  '"^^,  *'"'^''  ^""S  ^ny  information  o? 
clues  to  the  regular  ones.  If  either  the  man  or  the 
girl  were  m  London,  or  in  England,  they  remained 

fn7^:r^%^''^^?u  "  ^°*^'  °^  ^'t^^^  had  esca^S 
to  the  Cpntment  they  seemed  to  have  become  just  as 
safely  hidden  there,  for  the  Continental  police  sent 
no  news  of  them,  in  spite  of  urgent  representations 
on  the  part  of  the  English  authorities.  And  Wirles- 
combe  with  whom  Graye  kept  in  constant  touch 
was  at  his  wits  end.  and  foresaw  the  moment  when 
he  would  have  to  confess  himself  unable  to  do  anv 
more.  It  was  only  too  probable,  he  said,  that  if  the 
truth  ever  came  out,  it  would  have  to  come  out 
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accidentally,  for  he  himself  could  sec  no  further  track 
to  follow  up. 

And  then,  without  warning,  information  came. 

Graye,  working  in  the  laboratory  one  day,  looked 
up  from  a  tank  in  which  he  was  absorbed,  to  find 
a  house-porter  at  his  elbow. 

"  You're  wanted  at  the  telephone,  Mr.  Graye," 
said  the  man.     "  The  call's  urgent,  sir." 

"  I  can't  go,"  answered  Graye.  "  I  can't  leave 
this.    Say  so,  and  ask  what  it  is." 

For  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  Grafifi  case  for 
the  moment,  and  he  was  deeply  interested  in  what 
he  was  doing.  But  he  forgot  that  in  its  turn  when 
the  porter  came  back. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  demanded  Graye,  still 
annoyed  at  the  interruption. 

"  It's  from  New  Scotland  Yard,  sir.  They  say, 
will  you  go  at  once  to  Soho  Square,  and  meet  Mr. 
Wirlescombe  at  the  top  of  Green  Street  ?  They 
say  something  has  been  discovered.  It's  that  Grafifi 
case,  sir — they  said  you'd  know  all  about  it." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  answered  Graye.  "  All  right. 
Get  me  a  taxi-cab." 

He  left  his  experiment  on  which  he  had  been 
working  so  absorbedly,  tore  off  his  overall,  and  set 
out  to  find  Herbert.  Three  minutes  later  they  were 
speeding  away  in  the  direction  of  Soho,  speculating 
on  what  they  might  be  about  to  hear.  And  Graye 
was  conscious  then  that  he  was  deeply  and  earnestly 
anxious  to  know  something,  anything,  about  Gemma 
Gralh  which  would  convince  him  of  her  safety. 

Wirlescombe  was  awaiting  them  at  the  top  of 
Green  Street.  With  him  was  a  man,  obviously  an 
Italian,  who  was  strange  to  them ;  there,  too, 
looking  very  grave,  was  Signor  Aldobrandini.  Wir- 
lescombe looked  grave  also  as  the  two  medical 
students  left  their  cab  and  advanced  upon  him. 
He  greeted  them  with  a  nod,  but  with  no  words,  for 
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words    indoed.  he  had  no  time  at  first    fnr  r 
jap^  ou.  one  word  before  ■=„;;'  dtjc,[v^  "^ 

."Well  ?  "  he  demanded. 
vVirlescombe  nodded  again 

"  Ahnnf  ^S"''*')i"^'^  ^^"  i'ound  at  last  "  he  saicJ 
About  Miss  Graffi  ?  "  nskp^J  rro,!  ^'"• 

patiently  than  before  '^^-^^'  '"^'"^  ""- 

; ''ilescombe  shook  his  head. 

It  isn'wMam  vou  it  k^',""^,"^  "  ''"'»  difficulf 
*  >\aiu  vou  It  isn  t  a  pleasant  «siffhf  " 

greatly  concerned  with  th^  f^"er  all.  he  was  not 
wanted  .„  hear  some"iiSg  otciT™  '"™  ^  '' 
indiffe^f,;"'  *""  """  '"""d?  ••  he  asked,  half 

witTa  mro'^fhlfhtd  "'h^"""  ««"  '"S^'h" 
with  Grave  and  Herter,  on  .Mf  """^^  ?«  '"  fr™' 
other  men  foUOT^d  Lh^nH  "v".1^  ?'  '^'n  ■•  "«: 
Itahan.  ^    '^'""<''    <^hattering    voluble 

With"  IdotS;  Ys  af I.alian'lr^'"  '^'^"''  "'■ 

house  property  down  one  of  tts^cour°ts°"  Ah  ^}  °!. 
years  ago,  I  daresnv  ih»  HIT  A  hundred 

and  vvoSld  be  cSLS  Innd^o^rV^y.^""''' 
falling  into  rack  and  rufn  He's  had  "-'  ^^^'"^ 
<;mpty  for  some  time.    DiuinethaV  tie  h  °'  "■'■" 

t"dt^k  o^rTtTitu  :li! '^tr^''^^ 

or  other  ahou.  ilj  I^'t'Ta^t^.o^'ij'-Src;^^!?'!? 
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over.     And  in  one  of  the  rooms  he  found  the  body 
I  am  taking  you  to  see." 

"  How  had  he  been  killed  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"Shot,"  replied  Wirlescombe.  "Shot  through 
the  brain.  And— he  must  have  been  dead  some 
time.     Here's  the  house  !  " 

He  had  led  them  into  an  ancient-looking  court, 
fenced  about  with  houses  built  in  Georgian  times  ; 
the  one  at  which  he  pointed  stood  in  a  corner,  and 
wore  the  peculiarly  lifeless  and  disconsolate  appear- 
ance which  is  always  the  mark  of  houses  that  have 
for  a  time  been  untenanted.  A  policeman  stood  in 
the  slightly  open  doorway;  another  was  visible 
within  the  hall. 

"  I've  already  been  in  and  seen  the  body,"  con- 
tinued the  detective  as  they  entered  the  house. 
"  I  should  say  it  is  certainly  thit  of  the  man  you 
saw  at  Austerlitz  Mansions ;  but  I  want  to  know 
what  you  have  to  say  about  it,  and  if  Aldobrandini 
can  recognise  it  as  that  of  his  lodger.  The  most 
extraordinary  thing  to  my  mind  is  what  was  the 
man  doing  in  this  empty  house.  According  to  the 
landlord  it  hasn't  been  occupied  for  eighteen 
months." 

"  It  looks  like  it,"  said  Graye,  as  they  went  up  the 
stairs.  He  was  wondering  if  Gemma,  too,  had  been 
lured  to  that  place,  and  made  away  with.  It  was 
not  unlikely.  If  a  man  could  be  brought  there  and 
murdered,  why  not  a  girl  ?  He  shuddered  at  the 
notion. 

"  Yes,  it's  as  cold  as  the  grave  in  here,"  said 
Wirlescombe.  mistaking  the  idea  in  his  companion's 
ramd.  "  I've  just  been  telling  the  owner  that  the 
best  thmg  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  a  bonfire 
of  these  old  places  and  build  some  new  ones.  Here's 
the  room  :  right  at  the  top,  you  see  And  once 
more  I  say.  I'm  wondering  what  the  man 
could  be. 
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festooned  withTobw?te    th?fl"'''"f  ?"'  ^*^'^'y 

The  detective  pointed  a  finger, 
u  V  f  ",^^^  ^^^'■e  he  was  shot  ?  "  he  saiVl     "  T7 

shap^  of  lettm  or  pa^^'Snir^'f"'^ '"''-' 

d™  d  mk?^?^^'^-  '^^"S  tSeV/Srovl'^^S: 
t^  we'were  Wo/e."  °  "'"''  """'^"^  '^'"o  he  ™t 

"  nS^  *''*  ''?"^  '>*^"  searched  ?  "  asked  Ht.rh.rf 
Oh,  yes,  from  top  to  bottom,  anSlhere  ^as 
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nothing  found,"  replied  Wirlescombe.  "  Well,  now 
we  know  something,  at  any  rate.  We  must  try  to 
trace  this  man  abroad.  He  must  have  come  from 
somewhere.  And  there  may  be  others  in  London 
who  knew  him.  However,  that's  all  we  can  do 
just  now." 

Downstairs  Adrian  Graye  drew  the  detective  aside. 

"  You  haven't  heard  anything  of  Miss  Graffi  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Not  a  word,"  replied  Wirlescombe.  "  I'm  about 
despairing  of  ever  doing  so." 

"  Do  you  think  she,  too,  has — you  know  !  "  said 
Graye,  nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  room  where 
the  dead  man  lay.     "  Do  you — really  ?  " 

"  God  knows,  sir  ;  I  don't !  "  answered  Wirles- 
combe. "  I  hope  not.  But  it's  a  strange  thing  we 
can't  hear  of  her." 

Graye  nodded.  Then  he  gave  Wirlescombe  a  queer, 
keen  look. 

"  You  know  that— that  costume  we  got  from 
Shipps'  ?  "  he  said.    "  I  want  it." 

Wirlescombe  stared  at  his  companion  and  suddenly 
comprehended. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I'll  bring  it  to  you. 
And  I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Graye,  I'd  do  anything 
to  find  that  girl.  sir.    But " 

He  ended  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
and  Graye  nodded  and  went  off  in  silence. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST   PART. 
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MEETINGS. 


THE  big,  bronzed,  golden-bearded  man  who 
got  leisurely  out  of  the  httle  local  train 
when  it  pulled  up  wearily  in  the  small  one- 
platformed  village  station  of  Ashendyke,  looked 
around  him  with  some  astonishment  as  he  set  foot 
on  the  flower-bordered  asphalt.  The  buildings 
were  gay  with  flags,  and  banners,  and  bunting. 
Festoons  of  coloured  paper  hung  wherever 
two  points  could  be  connected.  Venetian  masts 
were  set  up  in  the  stationmaster's  garden.  Down 
the  road  leading  to  the  village,  the  church  tower  of 
which  could  be  seen  rising  above  the  elms  in  the 
distance,  a  triumphal  arch  of  evergreen  was  scc  up 
and  surmounted  by  an  inscription,  wl  ich  suggested 
that  the  villagers  either  just  had  been  or  were  just 
about  to  be  extremely  glad  to  see  somebody.  It  was 
evident  that  Ashendyke  was  en  fete  on  this  fine  May 
afternoon.  The  stranger  observed  that  the  station- 
master  and  the  one  porter  and  the  one  ticket-clerk 
were  all  wearing  their  best  clothes,  and  wore  small 
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te  rf  1^°"*  *^^.  '^^^  °^  ^^"cers  in  their  button- 
holes. But  he  was  ust  then  more  curious  about 
his  own  immediate  concerns  than  about  those  of  other 

J^^onXuestL^^^^'  '''  ^^^^^---^-  ^^^ 
is;;tcfS/K^?^i;:t<^^-«-^-t.    How  far 

A  good  mile  and  a  half,  sir,"  answered  thp 
stationmaster     ''But-are  you  Mr  Graye'  •'        ' 

„jlam,    replied  the  arrival.  ' 

hoe  •    .    ^'^^  ^,  message  for  you.  sir.     Dr  Herbert 
has  just  gone  down  the  road"^  in  his  car-   and  he 'I 
be  back  and  pick  you  up  in  a  few  minutes      lim 
JS   *^^'  gf"«eman's  luggage  outside.     If  you  wa  ch 
lo^l?f.  ^^^'I^'  ^°^"^  ^^^^"  by  the  woo^d  yonder 

str|rand"^t^^^^^^^ 

contmuous  travel  in  all  parts  of  the^world'^rave  a 
careless  glance  at  the  road,  and  a  longer  one  ?t  the 
decorations,  which  fluttered  and  fiappf dVn'^U  side? 

sm'ili^g'  ^°"  ^^P^^ti"g  a  royal  visit  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  stationmaster  smiled  in  response. 

he   a^sLTd  "^  •' tVh^'^'w"'  '°"^^*^^"^  "k^  it.  sir." 
bUTtTe  comingt^me"^^^^^^^  ^"'   ^^^  ^--^ 

Th.  ?^  •'  "  ^^u^  ^'■^^'^-  "  ^  don't  know  who  they  are 
The  young  baronet  is  your  lord  of  the  manor  r 
suppose  ?     Has  he  just  come  of  age  '  "  '  ^ 

1  he  stationmaster  laughed. 

ever  been  here  or  his  mottr"e  .he''r  totha  ^atto 
VO.I  maj,  have  heard  of  him,  and  he  spent  most  of 
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his  time  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  last  time  he  was 
here  was  five  years  since.  Then  he  went  off  again, 
and  we  heard  he'd  married  a  young  foreign  lady. 
And  they  hadn't  been  married  long  before  he  died, 
and  since  then  she's  lived  abroad  with  the  Uttle  boy. 
But  now  they're  coming  home,  sir,  and  of  course 
there's  a  bit  of  a  jollification  going  forward,  for 
everybody  wants  to  see  the  young  baronet  and  his 
mother." 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Graye.  "  And  where  is  the 
young  gentleman's  place,  then  }  " 

The  stationmaster  pointed  to  the  great  elms, 
amidst  which  the  high  square  tower  of  the  village 
church  rose,  topped  by  a  bravely-waving  red  and 
white  flag  of  St.  George. 

"  Ashendkye  Manor  Ues  behind  the  church,  sir," 
he  said.  "  It's  a  lovely  old  Queen  Anne  house — 
quite  a  show  place,  what  with  its  architecture, 
its  pictures  and  old  furniture.  If  you're  going  to 
stp'-  a  while  with  Dr.  Herbert,  sir,  you  should  take 
1-       pportunity  of  looking  over  it." 

I  should  be  glad  to,"  nnswered  Graye.     "  It 
sounds  attractive." 

"  Here's  Dr.  Herbert  coming  sir,"  said  the 

porter.     "  Just  coming  round  the  bead  by  the  wood." 

Graye  went  outside  the  station  to  greet  the  oV 
friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  several  years.  I 
was  conscious  of  a  subdued  emotion,  of  a  suppresse* . 
excitement.  With  the  exception  of  his  own  mother 
and  his  two  sisters  he  had  seen  none  of  his  friends 
or  acquaintances  of  his  youth  sinc^  his  recent  return 
to  England.  He  stared  with  a  ertain  wistfulness 
atiHerbert  as  the  young  doctor  d^ove  his  motor-car 
up  to  the  station,  and  Herbert  stared  hard  and 
smiUngly  at  him  as  they  gripped  each  other's  hands. 
But  with  the  characteristic  reserve  of  Englishmen 
they  said  httle  while  in  the  presence  of  the  station- 
master  and  his  men,  and  it  was  not  until  they  hal 
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moved  Off  into  the  road  leading  towards  the  village 

teU  me  in  your  note-is  there  a  Mrs.  Herbert  by  this 
time,  or  are  we  speeding  to  a  bachelor  establish! 

nr^Jn^"^  ''  "°  ^r-  Herbert,  nor  likely  to  be  at 

t^me  ^'v  H^"'T'^  u*^\y°""g  doctor/"  I'my 
time,  my  dear  boy.  has  been  given  to  this  r  ^cSZ 

hood  inaJwe  tf'  '  -ideWeadtiUour! 
o^  1 1  if  ^  ^^  ^^^  so  much  to  do  of  late  that  T 
shal  have  to  get  an  assistant.  Of  course  there 
''".\f  ^f^s-.Graye  either.  Adrian  ?  "  '  *^''^ 

^^  No.    said  Graye,  "  there  isn't." 
^^  Une  m  the  immediate  future  ?  " 
"  f  ®u"°L°",^  ^"  *^^  immediate  future  " 
u.r.  Vfu    ,    ^^^^  thought  that  you  mifrht  havp 
brought  back  one  of  those  charming  SpanSHlexS 

neroert.  Or  a  beauty  from  the  Areentine  R,, 
George,  you  must  tell  ie  aU  about  TOur?ravek^ 
But-„ow  that  you  are  back,  what  aryou'g^^g 

lacomSSy'"''     "''■''     ^Sain."     answered     Graye 

proiSSonV""'"'     ^"""*"y     Siven      up      the 

••  I  won't  say  that.    I  still  keep  up  a  certain 
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amount  of  study,  you  know.  But  remember,  I'm 
not  yet  thirty-two,  and  I  should  like  to  see  a  bit 
more  of  the  world.  Perhaps  I'll  begin  practising 
when  I'm  forty." 

"  I  thought  you'd  hke,  perhaps,  to  come  here  and 
have  a  partnership  with  me.  It's  a  lovely  district, 
nice  people,  and  lots  of  society,  to  which  we're 
expecting  a  notable  additioii  this  very  afternoon. 
That's  why  the  decorations  are  everjwhere.  Lady 
Wargrave  is  coming  home— a  young  widow,  with  an 
infant  son  that  is  a  baronet  and  possessor  of  a  fine 
estate." 

"  So  the  stationmaster  told  me,"  said  Graye. 
"  And  who  is,  or  was.  Lady  Warjrave.  I've  heard 
of  her  late  husband— ne  was  the  Asiatic  explorer." 

"  Nobody  knows  who  she  was,"  answered  Herbert. 
"  Some  foreign  beauty  that  Sir  Robert  met  abroad. 
These  are  the  principal  gates  to  Ashendyke  Manor," 
he  continued,  drawing  Grayc's  attention  to  a  fine, 
old  entrance  gate  beyond  which  an  avenue  of  limes' 
led  to  a  pile  of  old  red-brick  seen  in  the  distance. 
"  and  there's  a  glimpse  of  the  house— a  grand  old 
place.  And  here,  round  the  corner,  is  the  large 
square,  and  the  half-timbered  house  you  see  yonder 
is  the  abode  of  your  humble  servant." 

Graye  looked  around  with  interest.  He  found 
himself  gazing  at  what  was  really  a  small,  village 
green,  fenced  m  on  all  four  sides  by  the  various 
things  which  had  sprung  up  about  it  during  many 
centuries  of  old  English  life.  On  one  side  was  the 
church,  with  its  schools  and  vicarage,  sheltered 
beneath  rows  of  great  elms  over  which  the  rooks 
were  wheeling  under  a  canopy  of  blue  sky  •  on 
another,  set  in  high  hedge  of  yew,  was  a  second 
entrance  to  the  Manor;  on  two  other  sides  were 
half-timbered  houses,  mostly  thatched,  amongst 
which  was  a  quaint  old  inn— the  Ashendyke  Arms 
And  m  the  centre  (    the  green  was  a  giant  oak-tree 
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presumably  discussing  the  ^lat  eveTn  S'"^'^*' 
From  every  Iiouse  flaro  wereTwL  ?.  .21 ""!  '^y- 
to  tlie  green  was  another  ttumplal  ^c?  ?h  S""* 
were  running  about  in  their  sSaMire'-  »^!  ''^" 
the  scene  was  a  general  air  Sf^s?'«'[v'  t7f 

*or  ']S?";a?  mof?°r^  Graye  SLe'l^t  ei! 
aspect  oTthe  tuTag^  '""''"'"^  "«>  «he  old-world 

En'ri^sh  "''hi'!  ri'^^^Hns    to  see  something  reallv 

^most  tempS  ml  to  Ste  youf^&lc'ii^^l '  ?' 
to  come  and  live  in  a  fine  old  hoSse' like  thfe  .•'' 
Her|l^fh?SVrwrinS^e'°^,'?S'-^aid 

ttiS^aid^^-rcSafeSr-rv' '- 

welcomes  J  "  '  °^^  ^"^P-  ^"^  a  thousand 

different  to'thoTe  fo  S  ^S  TadT"  "^^*^^ 
tomed  for  the  past  six  years     7hL      t  ^^^"  ^^^"^- 
the  room  commWd  thTgreen^l^^^^^^ 
he  looked  into  a  dc\krhth,]ll^^  '  "°*^^^  side 

hedges  and   imft?    ^  .     •  ^^*^^^"  set  amidst  hi/?h 

s'Sad^%SH#--"-s 

and  a  simplicity  in  the   nm  h„ii  ^'^".""'^  ^  '=''»™ 
paths,  the?,omc^v  flowmind  rfS'fe  't'  "'^^ 

01  .ra4,  and'',n^'l'iVSr»o°llJ^y'iC; 
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had  been  before  he  left  England.    He  remembered 

ri^  K  %  \°"'^  ^"'^  S^^^^"  in  Yorkshire ;  he 
remembered    his  own  student  days  in   London- 

nfl.  f.v,^^  *^°"?^^  °^  th^  strange  event  of  the 
night  of  the  great  fog,  and  unconsciously  he  sighed. 

ho  r^J  ^  "^T^.  ^^^""K  ^^  "^"ttered  to  himself  as 
^dnn'ffhL^^^j  ^^^  r'^'  :  a  very  queer  thing  ;  but 
ont  nfM.  ^  m^m"  'T  ^°'S^*  ^^^-  'J^o  drop  clean 
reallv  Sh  T'^"^  ^'^!  *^^^  '.  "  °"^  ^"'^  ^new  what 
hl^^if  !     ^W^ned "     But  at  that  he  pulled 

,.lTf  i°^^-^*"''"'.^"^  ^'^^^'^  off  all  thought  of  the 
past   and  going  downstairs  joined  his  host 

Heaven  send  that  we  may  be  able  to  eat  our 

••  And  n"i  P?'l-'      '"^^  "^^^^^t-  ^s  they  sat  do^. 
And  also  to  have  a  quiet  smoke  and  a  drink  after 

a  meal  that  hasn  t  been  interrupted.     There's  a  £rood 
deal  o  sickness  in  a  Uttle  place  outside  the  vilb|e- 
a  hamlet  where  the  water  supply's  bad,  and      ev  re 
for  ever  fetching  me  to  some  new  cask     Howe  ei 
let  s  hope  for  a  quiet  hour  or  so  " 

.ri;,"«  T  /^"!,  '^^''""t  wish  Herbert  was  not  to  be 
gratified,  for  the  two  friends  had  only  just  fin  shed 

room  whl^'P"''^'^  '"  '^'  >'°""^  ^o^"^°^'^  s'nokfng 
room  vx  hen  an  urgent  message  came  requiring  his 

a  hat  1^  "T  K  ^^l"^  ^^^'''''''  ''^^  ^^^d  f'allen\o 
.1  hay-loft      Herbert   went   off  resignedly,   biddin- 

.raye  niake  hjmself  at  home  and  amuse  mmea^ 
well  as  he  could  until  his  return.     And  for  a  1  hour 

.rave  smoked   and  lounged  .bout  the  ganlen   and 
ooked  at  h,s  fnend's  books,  and  wonckTed  if   after 

Utuaf'trl'^.  '''/'[  ^'^  y'-^'^^'  ^  'i^->falnos 

o  t^he  n  o^,rV'''S'  ?'^"S^^'  ^^  ^'^"'d  ^^"ttle  down 
to  the  hfc  which  Herbert  was  livin;' 

doJn  rev"eri'"  r''^^'  °^  H'"'  "^°"^^^^  ^''"^  ^''O'"  ^ 
thlf  thTlu  "^  remembered,  then,  what  it  ^^•as 
tnat  the  village  wa*!  f^^jebra*!"       .n?   !         "•   "^a 

the  door  which  looked  out  over  the  green,  and  saw 
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that  the  great  moment  of  the  day  must  be  close  at 
hand:  the  young  baronet  and  his  mother  were 
about  to  make  their  entry  to  the  patriarchal 
mansion.  He  smiled,  and  turning  indoors,  picked 
up  his  hat.  ,, 

"  May  as  well  be  as  curious  as  the  rest,    he  said, 
and  set  out  across  the  green. 

It  was  a  very  grand  procession  which  came  along 
the  road  from  the  station.     First  came  a  troop  of 
the  local  Yeomanry,  with  its  mounted  band.    Then 
a   number   of   tenant   farmers,    all   on   horseback. 
The  local  dignitaries,  in  carriages.    Then  children, 
carrying  great  nosegays .    All  these  advanced  through 
lines  of  people  who  r^  ver  ceased  to  shout  welcomes 
as  insistent  as  those    f  the  bells  clashing  overhead. 
It  struck  Graye  as  very  humorous  that  the  object 
of  all  this  was  an  infant  in  arms,  and  he  looked  for 
his  coming  with  interest.    And  at  last,  drawn  by 
estate  labourers,  came  the  carriage  in  which  the 
youthful   Sir   Robert   was   throned   in   his  nurse's 
arms,  placidly  surveying  his  delighted  lieges.    But 
Adrian  Graye  never  saw  him— all  he  saw  was  the 
young   mother,  a  radiant  beauty,  who  was  bowing 
and  smiling  on  all  sides  of  her.     And  it  was  only  one 
glance  that  he  gave  her  before  he  turned  quickly 
away.     In    Lady    Wargrave    he    had    recognised 
Gemma  Graffi. 


CHAPTER     II 
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WHEN  Graye  came  to  the  full  possession  of 
his  senses  again,  the  carriage  which  contained 
the  young  baronet  and  his  mother  was 
passing  through  the  gates  of  the  Manor,  and  the 
folk  who  had  lined  the  road  across  the  village  green 
were  crowding  in  after  it.     Two  or  three  groups  on 

e  extreme  outskirts  of  the  crowd  were  staring 
uL  him  curiously,  knowing  him  to  be  a  stranger ; 
his  height  and  his  flame-coloured  beard  attracted 
attention  to  him.  And  one  old  man,  meaning  well, 
addressed  him  : 

"  If  so  be  as  you'd  Hke  to  go  into  the  park,  sir, 
there  bain't  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't,"  he  said. 
"  There  be  grand  doin's  going  forward — speechifyin's 
and  the  hke,  and  open  house  to  all  an'  sundry. 
Secin'  as  you  was  a  stranger,  I  thought  maybe 
'twould  interest  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ciraye,  mechanically.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  haven't  time.  I  hope  you'll  enjoy  your- 
selves." 

He  turned  away,  and  walked  back  across  the 
green  to  Herbert's  house,  feeling  as  if  he  were  in 
a  strange  dream,  from  which  he  would  presently 
awake,  only  to  wonder  and  to  feel  d.izcd  that  he  had 
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dreamt  such  things.  And  yet  he  knew  all  the  time 
that  this  was  no  dream  ;  it  was  as  true  thai  he  had 
seen  and  recognised  Gemma  as  that  he  saw  the  old 
oak  by  which  he  was  walking,  and  the  rustic  bench 
around  it.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  be 
mistaken.  He  had  never  forgotten  her  ;  there  had 
never  been  a  day  on  which  he  had  not  had  some 
thought  of  her ;  he  had  been  forced  to  believe  her 
dead  ;  and  yet  he  had  always  cherished  a  hope  that 
she  might  be  alive.    And — she  was  alive  !  " 

He  walked  straight  into  Herbert's  smoking-room, 
to  find  Herbert  returned  and  filling  a  large  briar  pipe. 
Herbert  gave  him  one  look,  and  started  from  his 
chair,  flinging  the  pipe  aside. 

"  Good  God,  Adrian  !  "he  exclaimed.  "  Are  you 
ill  ?  You're  pale  as  death.  What  is  it,  man  ? 
Here,  gel  .  peg  of  whisky.  Is  your  heart  wrong, 
by  any  c'lance  ?  " 

(iraye  dropped  into  a  chair,  staring  at  his  host. 

"  My  heart's  all  right,"  he  said  presently.  "  I — 
I  had  a  bit  of  a  shock — a  facer — that's  all." 

"  But  how — where  ?  "  asked  Herbert,  handing 
him  the  whisky  and  soda  he  had  mixed  for  him. 
"  What  is  it  ?  It  must  have  been  a  facer  to  make 
such  a  change  in  you.  You're  going  all  right  again 
now,  but  you  looked  hke  a  ghost  when  you  came  in." 

Cirayc  tried  to  smile,  and  made  a  failure  of  it. 

"  All  right,  old  chap — don't  worry,"  he  said.  "  I 
just  walked  across  the  green  to  see  Lady  Wargrave 
■ind  her  infant  baronet  arrive — that's  all." 

"  That's  not  all,  you  mean.     Come — what  is  all  ?  " 

Graye  laughed  mirthlessly 
queer  look. 

"  Will."    he    said,    "  this 
Wargrave." 

"  Well— and  what  then  ?  " 

"  Lady  Wargrave  is  (icmma  Graiii." 

Herbert,  just  lighting  his  pipe,   let    the  niatvh 


He  gave  Herbert  a 
is    all.     I    saw    Lady 
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drop  from  his  fingers.  For  a  minute  he  stared  at 
his  guest.  Graye  calmly  stared  back  at  him.  Then 
Herbert  laughed,  incredulously. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  said.     "  Utter  nonsense  !  " 

Graye  turned  to  a  box  of  cigarettes,  and  calmly 
picked  one  out.  Herbert  saw  that  his  hand  was 
quite  steady  by  that  time,  and  that  the  colour  had 
come  back  to  his  face.  He  lighted  the  cigarette 
and  began  to  smoke  it  quietly,  as  if  nothing 
had  disturbed  him. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  nonsense.  I  tell  you 
that  Lady  Wargrave  and  Gemma  Graffi  are  one  and 
the  same  person." 

'  Mayn't  it  be  a  fancied  resemblance,  or,  rather, 
mayn't  there  be  a  very  remarkable  resemblance 
between  Lady  Wargrave  and  the  girl  you  knew  as 
(lemma  Grafti  ?  "  suggested  Herbert.  "  Just  re- 
member, my  dear  Adrian  ;  it's  six,  no  seven,  years 
since  that  affair.    How  is  it  possible  you  can  be  sure  ? " 

"  I  am  sure,  nevertheless,"  answered  Graye  stub- 
bcrnly.  "  I  tell  \<ju  the  woman  I  have  just  now 
seen,  and  whom  1  take  to  be  Lady  Wargrave,  is 
Gemma  Grafli.  I'm  as  certain  of  it  as  I  am  of  my 
own  existence,  or  yours." 

Herbert's  face  assumed  an  (xinvssion  ol 
bewilderment. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  thing  if  it  is  so  '  " 
he  exclaimed.  "  Gad !  that  would  beat  all  the 
romances  I  ever  heard  <>f." 

"i  see  nothing  extntor.iinary  about  i(,"  said 
Graye,  calmlv.  "  It  i^  ividoiit  slie  escaped  to  the 
( ontinent ;  that  in  due  com>r  she  met  this  Sir 
Robert  Wargrave.  and  that  she  nianiod  Iiini.  Wliat's 
there  extraordinarv  about  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Herbert,  "if  vou  want  nie  to 
be  phun,  I  say  it's  extraordinarv  that  the  Contiuintal 
police  never  found  lier.  Tm  sure  there  was  enoutrh 
fuss  made  about  it  at  the  time  !  " 
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"There,  again,  you're  wrong,"  said  Graye. 
"  Perhaps  she  wasn't  on  the  Continent,  Where  did 
you  tell  me  Sir  Robert  Wargrave  married  his  wife  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  say  where,  because  I  don't  know  where," 
repUed  Herbert.  "All  I  know  is  that  after  he 
set  off  on  his  last  travels  he  did  marry  some  foreign 
lady ;  that  he  never  came  home  again ;  and  that  she 
sees  Ashendyke  for  the  first  time.  I  heard,  inciden- 
tally, some  Uttle  time  ago,  that  the  family  trustees 
have  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
to  come,  and  that  even  now  she  has  only  consented 
to  come  for  the  summer." 

'  Just  so  !  "  said  Graye,  with  something  very  like 
one  of  his  old  growls.  "  She  did  not  like  England 
— I  remember,  of  course." 

"  So  you're  still  certain  that  Lady  Wargrave  is 
Gemma  Graffi  ?  "  said  Herbert. 

"  I've  said  so  more  times  than  I  can  remember," 
answered  Graye.     "  Of  course  she  is  !  " 

Herbert  plunged  his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 
began  to  pace  the  room,  jingling  his  stray  silver 
and  copper. 

"  Ther  I'll  tell  you  what,  Adrian,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  Jf  that's  so,  it's  a  great  pity  she's  come 
back — a  great  pity  !  " 

Graye  looked  up  at  his  friend,  wonderingly. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  of — well,  of  the  verdict  of  that  idiotic 
jury.  I'm  no  lawyer,  but  I  kiKnv  enou[;h  of  law  to 
know  that  that  verdict  still  stands  against  her. 
She's  liable  to  arrest." 

"  Rot  !  "  exclaimed  (irayo 

"  It's  not  rot.  Go  privately  and  ask  tlic  nearest, 
or  any,  solicitor  you  like.  It's  tin-  trulli.  it  will 
be  well  for  her  it  other  folks'  eyes  arc  not  as  sharp 
as  yours,  Adrian.  Fortunately,  people  will  not  be 
likely  to  recognise  in  Lady  Wargrave,  the  widow^f 
one  baronet,  and  the  mother  of  another,  a  little 
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?^S^"u  ^^f^  ^.^°  ^^^^^  i"  obscure  surroundings. 
And  there  s  this  much  in  her  favour,  from  what  I 
remember  of  the  case,  and  from  what  you  told  me 
at  the  time,  few  people  knew  her." 

.   "JJ,^*'^  •!°'"   M^^^    ^"^^y^.    nodding    his    head. 
Ihat  s  quite  so. 

"Let's  see,  now,"  continued  Herbert.  "There 
was  the  landlord.  Mr.  Quarendon ;  there  was  the 
porter  and  his  wife— what  was  their  name  ?  Acock 
yes.  But  I  think  no  one  else  but  you— at  any  rate' 
that  we  knew  of.  Well,  it's  not  very  likely  that 
any  of  those  people  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ashendyke  Manor  at  any  time— we're  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  world  here.  Besides,  Quarendon  and 
the  Acocks  may  be  dead.  But  I  see  where  danger 
may  he.  ° 

"\yhere?  "asked  Graye,  who  appeared  to  be 

"  Wherf  tltf"  ^'  '''^"  ""'  ^''*^"'"^  ^"^  ^'^  ^°'*- 

"Lady  Wargrave  will  doubtless  go  to  town 
occasionally,"  answered  Herbert.  "  She  will  be  seen 
about.  Now  there  must  have  been  people  other 
than  those  we  know  of  who  knew  Marco  GraflTi  and 
his  granddaughter— must  have  been.  They  mav 
recogmse  her  as  you  have  done— if  you're  rifrht 
Moreover  we  nowadays  live  in  an  age  of  cheap' 
illustrated  newspapers— it  will  be  a  wonder  if  Ladv 
XVargrave  s  home-coming  is  not  described  in  several 
of  these  papers,  in  pictorial  form,  to-morrow  or  at 
the  vvcek-end,  and " 

Graye  uttered  a  sharp  exclamation 

"  Confound  it  !  "  he  said.     "  I  sa^v'  a  fellow  taking 
snap-shots  on  the  green  !  "  ^ 

"There  you  are  !  "  said  Herbert.     "  Of  coursf^— 
nothings  sacred  or  pnvate  in  these  times      Well 
we  shall  see.     But  now  let  me  ask  vou  a  verv  oer 
tinenf  and  important  question.     You're  going  to  stav 
with   me  awhile.    Ours  is  a  small  world   here^ 
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you're  dead  certain  to  meet  Lady  Wargravo  sooner 
or  later.  I  don't  think  she'll  recognise  you,  because 
you're  an  altered  man,  and  that  beard  makes  a 
wonderful  difference.  But,  Adrian,  are  you  going 
to  tell  her  that  you  recognise  her  ?  " 

Gra\-c  made  no  immediate  answer,  and  Herbert 
let  him  remain  silent  :  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
thinking  deeply.  It  was  some  time  before  he 
spoke  ;  then  his  voice  had  something  of  a  defiant 
ring  in  it. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why  shouldn't  you  ?  "  repeated  Herbert.  "  Ah, 
5'es,  why  shouldn't  you  ?  Well,  what  would  it 
amount  to  ?  Simply  to  this,  that  in  effect  you  would 
say  to  her,  '  My  dear  madam,  you  are  now  Lady 
Wargrave,  of  Ashendyke  Manor,  but  I  knew  you 
not  so  many  years  ago,  when  you  were  the  Signorina 
Gemma  Graffi,  living  in  Austerlitz  Mansions.'  Do 
you  see,  Adrian  ?  " 

"  Frankly,  I  don't  see,"  replied  Graye,  half- 
surlily.  "  And  I  don't  understand  why  she  shouldn't 
be  reminded.  There  s  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
having  been  Gemma  Gralli  of  Austerlitz  Mansions. 
Why  shouldn't  she  be  reminded  of  that  fact— and 
of  me  being  there  that  night  ?     \Vhy  ?  " 

Herbert  leaned  forward  and  tapped  his  guest's 
knee. 

"  Whv  ?  "  he  said.  "  I'll  tell  you  why.  Because 
I  don't  believe  that  Lady  Wargrave,  whom  we  will 
take  to  be  Gemma  Gralfi,  knows  either  that  her 
grandfather  was  mi^rdered,  or  that  there  is  a  coroner's 
warrant  out  for  her  arrest  as  his  murderess.  That's 
why,  Adrian." 

Graye  started.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead  two  or  three  times,  and  shook  his  head  as 
if  the  effect  to  think  pained  him.  And  Herbert 
went  ■  n  talking. 

"  You  see,  Adrian,  nobody  knows  where  Gemma 
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Graffi  went  when  she  made  her  wonderful  escape. 
Nobody  knows,  either,  where  the  present  Lady 
Wargrave  was  married  to  the  late  Sir  Robert — 
unless,  indeed,  it's  the  trusttes.  But  I  can  quite 
believe — in  fact,  I  do  believe — that  Gemma  Graffi 
never  heard  of  her  grandfather's  death.  And  I  am 
sure  that  Lady  Wargrave  does  not  know  of  that 
coroner's  warrant,  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
come  to  England.  Are  you  going  to  let  her  into 
the  truth  of  these  things  ?  " 

"  If  I  did  it  would  only  be  with  the  desire  to 
clear  her  of  that  damned  suspicion !  "  muttered 
Graye.     "  You  know  that's  all  I'm  thinking  about." 

"  Better  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,"  said  Herbert. 
"  Well,  as  I  said,  in  a  little  world  like  ours,  you're 
sure  to  meet.  Before  you  give  sign  or  speak  word, 
see  if  she  remembers  you.  I  understand  that  she 
doesn't  intend  staying  long  in  England — in  my 
opinion,  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  she'd 
kept  out  of  it  until  the  boy  is  grown  up.  For  with 
every  year  the  chances  of  her  being  recognised  as 
Gemma  Graffi  grov^  less  and  less." 

Graye  made  no  answer.  He  was  wondering  when, 
where,  and  how  he  and  Lady  Wargrave  would  meet. 
But  the  days  went  by,  and  neither  he  nor  Herbert 
saw  anything  of  her.  Whether  it  was  that  she  was 
busily  engaged  in  superintending  the  setting  to 
rights  of  a  house  which  had  been  left  to  a  small 
staff  of  servants  for  so  many  years,  or  that  she  found 
the  park  and  grounds  of  the  Manor  extensive  enough 
for  her  airings,  it  was  certain  that  she  did  not  come 
into  the  village  or  drive  about  the  surrounding 
country.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  no  one  had 
seen  her  since  the  day  of  her  arrival. 

And  then,  to  Graye,  the  unexpected  happened. 
He  was  smoking  and  nading  late  one  evening, 
Herbert  being  out  on  a  sirk  call  to  an  outlying  part 
of  the  parish,  when  the  parlourmaid  carne   in    to 
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tell  him  that  a  man-servant  from  the  Manor  had 
come  down  with  an  urgent  message  from  Lady 
Wargrave— her  little  boy  was  ill,  and  would  the 
doctor  come  at  once. 

Graye  put  down  his  pipe  and  his  book  and  went 
into  the  hall.  Outside,  he  saw  the  lamps  of  a 
motor-car.  The  man-servant  looked  concerned  as 
he  bowed  to  the  big  man  who  suddenly  loomed 
before  him. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  "  asked 
Graye. 

The  man  lowered  his  voice. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  they  didn't  say  so  to  my 
lady,  but  Mrs,  Jenkinson,  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
head  nurse,  I  heard  them  talk  of  the  diphtheria. 
There's  a  lot  about,  sir !  " 

Graye  turned  into  the  surgery,  made  a  hasty 
selection  of  a  few  requisites,  snatched  up  a  hat,  and 
got  into  the  motor-car.  This,  he  said  to  himself, 
was  Fate.  Ten  minutes  later,  he  found  himself 
standing  in  a  small  boudoir,  waiting  impatiently 
for  lie  was  not  sure  what.  And  then  the  door 
was  hastily  opened,  and  with  a  swelling  heart,  he 
turned  to  meet  Lady  Wargrave, 
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WITHIN  the  immediate  moment  which  followed 
upon  Lady  Wargrave's  entrance,  Adrian 
Graye  became  certain  beyond  doubt  of  two 
facts — first,  that  he  was  looking  at  a  woman  whom 
he  had  known  as  the  girl,  Gemma  Graffi  ;  second, 
that  she  had  not  the  slightest  reco<^nition  of  him.  Not 
that  there  had  ever  been  any  real  doubt  in  his  mind 
since  the  moment  in  which  he  had  seen  Lady  War- 
grave  enter  the  village,  but  he  had  always  remem- 
bered the  possibility  of  being  mistaken  even  when 
most  sure,  and  when  his  first  excitement  had  worn 
off,  he  had  reflected  that  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken. But  now  he  had  no  doubt — he  knew.  And 
maintaining  a  calm  and  stolid  demeanour  by  a 
mighty  effort  which  made  all  his  nerves  tingle^  he 
looked  steadily  at  the  woman  who  had  come  into 
his  Ufe  so  mysteriously  that  night  in  London,  had 
gone  out  of  it  again  even  mure  mysteriously,  and 
now  had  come  into  it  again  in  so  unexpected  a 
fashion.  And  as  he  looked  he  felt  that  the  strong 
impression  which  the  girl  of  sixteen  had  made  upon 
him  was  being  deepened  by  that  given  by  the  near 
presence  of  the  woman  of  twenty-three.  Ho  had 
been  in  love  with  her,  girl  or  woman,  all  the  time, 
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never  forgetting  her  at  any  moment ;  he  was  in  love 
with  her  more  than  ever  now  that  he  was  in  her 
presence. 

He  recognised,  with  a  strange  quickening  of  his 
senses,  a  sharp  leaping  of  his  pulses,  that  she  had 
grown  from  a  beautiful  girl  to  a  supremely  beautiful 
woman.  She  was  of  the  type  that  artists  and 
sculptors  would  rave  about,  that  men  of  the  dullest 
sense  would  suddenly  wonder  and  marvel  at.  And 
with  his  perception  of  that  came  a  quick  fear  :  it 
was  impossible  that  such  beauty  as  licrs  should  not 
be  talked  of ;  that  her  face  should  not  become 
familiar  to  e\erybody  once  she  let  herself  be  made 
known  to  London.  He  found  liimself  wishing  that 
he  and  she  were  far  away  in  some  of  the  many  wild 
and  lonely  spots  in  the  western  world  in  which  he 
had  spent  six  years  of  adventurous  life.  There  she 
would  be  safe  ;  here  it  seemed  impossible  that  she 
should  remain  unknown.  Who,  he  thought,  with  a 
certain  bitterness,  could  forget  her  that  had  once 
seen  her  ? 

But  he  saw  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  him. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  remembrance  anywhere  on 
her  lace — no  sudden  gleam  of  the  eye,  no  lifting  of 
the  eyebrow,  no  movement  of  the  lips,  no  involuntary 
start  at  seeing  one  not  seen  for  many  years,  but 
remembered  through  them  all.  She  did  not  know 
him.  Nor  was  it  that  she  was  just  then  so  absorbed 
with  anxiety  about  her  child  that  her  mind  was 
obsessed  by  that  alone  ;  he  knew  that  she  could  not 
have  recognised  him  under  any  circumstances. 
And  then  he  reflected  that  travel  and  hard  living 
had  thickened  out  a  muscular  youth  into  a  big, 
Imely  developed  man,  and  that  the  once  smooth 
chin  was  covered  by  a  beard — of  course,  he  thought, 
it  was  impossible  she  should  recognise  in  him  the 
medical  student  whom  she  had  met  seven  years  before 
for  so  short  a  time. 
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But  all  these  thouglits  and  feelings  had  flashed 
through  Graye's  mind  in  a  moment,  and  he  was 
hearing;  Lady  Wargrave's  voice  oven  as  they  came 
and  went.  H(>  saw  from  her  eyes,  her  lips,  her 
hands,  that  she  was  terribly  agitated  ;  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  stern  mental  effort  on  his  own  part  to  be 
composed  and  cool  himself. 

"  You  are  the  doctor  ?  "  she  said  as  she  came 
hurriedly  across  the  room  to  him.  "  Thank  you  for 
coming  so  quickly." 

Graye  was  half-afraid  of  hearing  his  own  voice. 
Then  he  suddenly  heard  it :  it  was  calm  enough, 
almost  to  indifference. 

"I    am   not   Doctor  Herbert,    Lady   Wargrave. 
He  is  away  on  the  other  side   of    the   village,    and 
he  will  not   be    back  for  some  time,  1  am  afraid. 
But   I  am  a    friend  of  his  and    a    medical    man 
What  is  it  ?  " 

He  watched  her  face  change  from  ho})e  to  despair 
at  his  first  words  ;  change  back  again  to  thankfulness. 
She  n.otioned  him  towards  the  door.  "It  is  my 
boy.  Please  come  to  him.  The  nurses  think  him 
very  ill,  but  they  do  not  tell  me  what  it  is.   Come  !  " 

She  hurried  him  out  into  the  corridor,  along  softly- 
carpeted  passages,  walking  so  quicklv  that  even  ha 
with  his  long  stride  found  it  difficvilt  to  keep  up 
with  her.  As  she  was  about  to  open  a  door  he 
checked  her. 

"  Lady  Wargrave  !  Before  we  go  in— is  your 
head  nurse  a  thoroughly  capable  woman  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  answered.  "  She  is  a  properi\- 
trained  nurse— she  came  to  me  from  England  before 
my  son  was  born.     She  has  been  with  me  ever  since. ' " 

Graye  bowed  his  head  and  motioned  her  to  pro- 
ceed.    An  instant  later  the  two  stood  in  the  nurser\- 

In  the  swift  glance  which  he  threw  around  liimi 
Graye  saw  that  whatever  money  could  provide  in 
the  Rtting  up  of  a  nursery  in  accordance  with  the 
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very  latest  ideas  of  medical  science  had  been  pro- 
vided. No  child  in  the  world  was  probably  sur- 
rounded with  so  much  of  luxury  of  the  hygienic  and 
scientific  sort.  If  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
on  all  the  fads  and  fancies  of  health  ;^ppcialists 
could  have  availed  anything,  the  >maii  bar.-^^t 
ought  to  have  been  safeguarded  fro  ;'  rll  and  ev  .y 
disease.  But  in  spite  of  money,  £  d  scitnce,  ind 
care,  there  iie  lay,  with  two  nurses  anxious'v'  benOing 
over  him,  a  victim  to  a  scourge  which  just  then  had 
seized  on  many  of  his  tenants  who  would  make  no 
better  and  no  worse  a  fight  than  himself,  advantages 
or  no  advantages. 

Graye  strode  rapidly  up  to  the  child  s  bed,  and 
without  a  word  bent  over  him.  He  glanced  up  at 
the  head-nurse,  a  middle-aged  woman  with  a  clever 
face,  and  whispeied  one  word.  And  without  waiting 
for  any  reply,  he  turned  on  Lady  Wargrave,  who 
was  hovering  behind.  His  voice  took  on  a  strangtiy 
forceful  tone  of  command. 

"  Now,  Lady  Wargrave.  you  must  leave  the  room 
— at  once.    Come  !  " 

Lady  Wargrave  hung  back,  looking  at  this  in- 
sistent man  with  beseeching  eyes. 

"  Ob,  please  don't  send  me  out !  "  she  said. 
"  Please  let  me  stay !  What— what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Save  vour  child's  life,"  ho  answered,  almost 
roughly.  "  And  I'll  have  to  be  quick  about  it. 
Come,  Lady  Wargrave,  you  must  go  !  " 

He  took  her  by  the  arm,  without  ceremony,  and 
led  her  to  the  door.  Tlierc  she  turned,  clinging 
to  him.  ,,        .„  .  ,, 

"  You'll  save  him  ?  "  she  breathed.     "  You  will  ? 
"  I'll  save  him,"  he  answered.     "  Go  !  " 
Then  he  locked  tl>e  door  and  turned  back  swiftly 
to  the  bed.    The  two  nurses  stared  at  him.    Grave 
looked  at  the  elder  one. 
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'There's   only  one  thing   I   can   do,"   he   said, 
meaningly.     "  It's  well  I  came  at  once." 

The  woman  threw  up  her  hands— she  saw  now 
what  he  meant.  Into  her  eyes  came  a  look  of 
mingled  fear  and  admiration. 

"  Oh,  doctor  !  "  she  said.  "  Think  of  the  risk  to 
yourself— your  Hfe  !    After  all,  he's  only  a  child 

But  you " 

Graye  laughed,  and  passing  to  her  the  bag  which 
he  had  hastily  packed  in  Herbert's  surgery,  pointed 
to  certain  articles. 

"  Hurry  up  with  those  and  have  them  ready,"  he 
said.  "  He's  got  to  be  saved.  Didn't  vou  hear  me 
promise  the  mother  ?  " 

And  without  more  words  he  tore  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat. 

***** 
Herbert,  returning  home  some  time  after  Graye 
had  set  out  for  the  Manor,  heard  of  the  urgent 
summons,  and  immediately  ordered  out  his  car 
again.  His  parlourmaid  had  not  caught  the 
messenger's  whispered  remark  to  Graye,  and  had 
accordingly  been  unable  to  tell  her  master  what  was 
feared  as  to  Lady  Wargrave's  child  ;  but  Herbert 
speeding  up  through  the  park,  guessed  at  the  trutli 
of  the  matter  himself.  He  had  eight  cases  of 
diphtheria  on  his  list,  and  he  feared  more. 

"  And  if  the  child  has  bci  n  struck  down  bv  it 
who  s  to  blame  but  his  forefatiiers  that  he  has"  and 
that  his  tenants  have  ?  "  he  mused,  as  Ik^  .  ove 
along.  "  In  the  whole  of  this  charming  am  rfur- 
esque  village,  so  loved  of  artists  and  poetry- .vritiuff 
chaps,  there  isn't  a  well  that  isn't  more  or  less 
contaminated,  nor  a  drain  that  doesn't  need  ex- 
amination. This  child's  father  never  gave  the  least 
attention  to  the  place,  never  cared  a  scrap  for 'it 
except  as  something  that  yielded  him  so  f,ianv 
thousands  a  year.    No  wonder  if  his  son  has  con- 
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traded  diphtheria — I'd  lay  a  thousand  pounds  to 
a  penny  that  the  sanitation  ai  the  Manor  has  never 
been  seen  to  for  ages,  and  that  the  water  supply  is 
as  bad  as  those  confounded  wells  are  at  Fox's 
Spinney  But  if  it  is  diphtheria,  I  wonder  what 
Grayc's  doing  or  done." 

Speedily  admitted  to  the  house,  Herbert  was  taken 
straight  to  Lady  W'argrave,  who  was  pacing  up  and 
down  th:  corridor  outside  the  niusery.  With  one 
swift  glance  at  her,  in  which  he  took  in  her  wonderful 
beaut V,  he  went  brusf]uely  to  the  matter  which 
had  brought  him  there. 

"  What  is  it.  Lad\-  Wargravc  ?  Uy  friend  Dr. 
Graye  is  here,  I  know.     Has  he  told  you  ?  " 

"He  would  not  let  me  stay  in  the  room.  But 
he  promised  that  he  would  save  the  child's  life.  He 
will,  won't  he  ?  " 

"If  he  said  he  would,  and  it  is  hmuanly  possible, 
he  will.  But  did  he  not  tell  vou  what  ailed  the 
child  ?  " 

"  No.  He  gave  one  look  at  him,  and  put  me  out 
of  the  room.  And  lierc  I  have  waited.  But  tluv 
would  let  you  go  in." 

"  Leave' him  alone  a  little,"  said  Herbert.  He 
stood  watching  her,  and  thinking  of  all  that  he 
had  heard.  And  he  wondered  if  she  had  recognised 
Grave.  "  Doctor  Grave  is  a  man  of  resource  and 
of  great  strength  of  will."  he  said  suddenly.  "  Take 
courage.  Lady  W'argrave.     Ko  doubt " 

The  door  of  the  nurscrv  siiddenlv  opened  :  the 
younger  nurse  ai)peM-ed. 

"The  doctor  sir, s  you  may  come  in  now,  my 
lady,"  she  said. 

Lady  Wargravc  hurried  in,  with  Herbert  in  close 
attendance  upon  her.  Graye,  still  without  coat  and 
waistcoat,  was  standing  near  the  child's  bed,  talking 
to  the  head-nurse  in  low  tones.  He  turned  sharply 
on  Lady  Wargrave  and  Herbert. 
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"  He's  out  of  danger  now."  he  said  brusquely. 
"  I  think  he'll  do  p11  right  undci*  Doctor  flerbert's 
care.     I've  tolu  the  mirses  what  to  do." 

Herbert  g;ive  the  (laid,  now  asleep  and  breathing 
fjuietly,  one  qui' ..  gl.uHc,  and  turned  to  firaye,  who 
had  begun  to  pu';  on  his  upper  garments. 

"  Diplitheria  ?  "  j-  snid  in  a  whi>prr. 

"  And  jolly  bad,  to.),"  answered  Graye  laconically 

"  And  you've  done  -what  ?  "  demanded  Herbert, 
suddenly  suspicious. 

"  All  that  one  could  do  under  the  circumstances," 
said  (iraye. 

fierbert's  cheeks  grew  pale. 

"  What— that  ?  "  ho  exclaimed. 

Graye  frowned.     He  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper. 

"There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,"  he  said. 
"  He'd  ha^-e  been  dead  m  a  U  \v  minutes  if  I  hadn't 
done  it." 

"  And  you'll  probably  be  <lt  ad  in  a  few  weeks  or 
days  because  you  have  "done  it,"  said  Herbert  under 
lus  breath.  But  to  Graye  he  said  nothing,  and  did 
nothing  except  to  squeeze  his  arm.  Then  he  drew 
L  War^rave  and  the  nurses  aside  and  talked  to 
them  in  his  turn,  and  at  last  beckoned  Grave  to 
come  away  with  him.  But  Lady  Wargrave  held 
:  it  both  hands  to  Grave,  all  unconscious  as  vet  r>f 
I  he  terrible  risk  to  his  own  life  which  he  had 
imdertaken  in  order  to  save  hei  child.  (iray(> 
felt  ready  to  sink  with  weakness  at  their  warm 
pressure. 

"  To-morrow  T  will  thank  vou."  she  said,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  eyes.  "  Not  to-night— not 
to-night  !  "  " 

Graye  was  not  conscious  of  anything  after  that 
until  he  found  himself  at  Herbert's  side  in  the  motor- 
car, gliding  down  the  lime  avenue  with  the  still, 
cool,  night  air  all  round  them.     Then  he  spoke  : 
"  Jack  :    unless  you  give  uic  your  word  not  to 
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mention  a  syll.ihlo  lo  nic  :»bou«— about  this  I'll 
pack  up  and  bo  off  before  bivakfast.  1  will  !  " 

"All  light,  old  chap."  said  HerbtTt.  a  little 
liuskilv.  -f  won't.  But,  prav  (iod,  you're  safe. 
Adnan,   the  risk  is  awhil  ! 

"I'll  bt>  safe.  N.nv,  (hat's  enough.  Shut  up 
about  It  !  • 

"Yes."  answered  Herbert.  "  Hut  I'm  not  going 
to  shut  up  about  the  drains  and  wells  of  this  Arcadian 
paradise.     I'm  going  to  have  a  regular  cut-in.  and 

sha  1  start  on  Lad>-  Wargrave  and  her  trustees 
1  shall  tell  her  to  remove  to  town,  or  somewhere 
as  soon  as  the  child's  tit.  while  that  old  house  is 
overhauled.  And  then  there'll  be  the  estate.  Well 
and  so  at  last  I  have  seen  her,  Adrian.  A  beautiful 
woman.  Strange  that  \'ou  should  meet  her  again 
like  this  !  " 

"  I  believe  in  Fate."  muttered  Graye. 

Did  she  know  you  ?  "  said  Herbert. 
Gniye  threw  away  his  cigar  into  the  road  and 
laughed,  a  little  harshly. 

.,  cu^K^  ^i^"^  ^■"°^^'  '"^'  'rom  Adam,"  lie  answered. 
Shed — forgotten." 
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IF  a  few  cottagers  had  contracted  and  died  of 
diphtheria  or  of  typhoid  fever  either  in  Ashen 
dyke  itself,  or  in  the  outlying  hamlets  whose  sur- 
roundings and  arrangements  were  still  more  primi- 
tive than  those  of  the  village,  no  great  revolution 
would  have  taken  place  in  the  small  world  over  which 
many  generations   of   VVargraves   had   ruled   with 
more  or  less  indifference  to  anybody's  feelings  but 
their  own.     The   epidemic   would   have   been   put 
down  to  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
people  told  that   they  must   bear  such  afflictions 
with  humihty  and  patience.     But  when  the  eighth 
holder  of  the  title  was  stricken  and  brought  close 
to  death,  and  when  the  doctors  said  in  no  uncertain 
fashion  that  every  well  and  drain  in  the  house,  the 
village,   and   the  estate,   ought   to   be   thoroughly 
examined    and    most    hkcly    condemns ',     affairs 
assumed  a  different  complexion.     Luckily,  although 
several  of  his  tenants  died,  the  youthful  Sir  Robert 
survived,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  convalescent,  his 
anxious  mother  bore   him   off   to   London,   where 
there  was  a   family   house   in   Park   Lane.     Lady 
Wargrave  was  determined  to  be  safe  about  that, 
and   she    begged    Adrian   Graye— that   courageous 
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Kontloman  having,'  (>\|HTiriiiv(l  m.  ill  clUris  Imin 
what  ho  liad  (lon<>  in  savin:^  <lir  child's  lif(>  fo  sec 
liial  it  was  all  that  a  houst'shonld  he.  And  Adrian 
had  aavptod  tho  coniniissinn,  and  l.ady  VVarf^ravr 
was  safrlv  installed,  and  Dr.  (iravr  had  become  a 
ivi^nlar  visitiu-  to  the  house  bv  th(>  time  she  had 
settled  down  there.  He.  too.  had  come  to  town 
and  taken  a  suite  ot  rooms  at  a  I  ishionabl(<  hotel  ; 
if  there  was  daui^er  to  her  in  coming,  he  obMived 
to  Herbert,  then  he,  Crave,  would  be  at  hand  to 
help  her. 

"  The  dane'T   to  her  «rows   K>ss  and  jess  cwi  v 
da\-.'    said   Herbert.     '"  It   niav  be  said   to   be  in 
Inntesimal   by   this  time.     I'.ut    I    lonsee  .i    \ni\iy 
tidy  lot  of  danger  to  you.  Adrian,  old  diap  !  " 

Ctraye    answered    with    one    ol    his    inartii  ul.tle 
growls.     Antl  Herbert  laugiied.  anil  went  on  : 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "you  know  you're  madly 
in  love  with  Lady  Wargravc.  You're  falling  more 
deeply  m  io\e  with  her  every  day.  You'll  only 
make  \-ourself  worse  by  seeing  her  so  nuicli.  You've 
been  up  at  the  Manor  every-  day  lately  ;  now  that 
>ou  re  both  going  to  town,  you'll  be  in  Park  Lane 
as  regularly  as  you've  been  dancing  attendance 
Iiere.     Hows  it  all  going  to  end  ?  " 

(ira\e  replied  with  another  growl.  He  muttered 
bonietlnng  in  his  beard  about  the  foolishness  ol 
attaching  too  much  importance  to  shght  things 

"  All  right,  my  boy  !  "  said  Herbert.  "  But  lovo 
isn  t  a  slight  thing.  It's  the  most  serious  thing  in 
the  world— lo  some  people.  You're  one  of  those 
people.  And  I  don't  at  all  know  that  Lady  VVargrave 
IS  m  love  with  you.  Adrian.  I  think  she's  i)rofoundl\' 
^^ratelul  to  \ou  for  saving  tlic  child's  life,  and  she 
admires  you,  and  she  likes  a  big  man's  help  iusi 
as  some  folk  like  to  have  a  Newfoundland  dog  on 
the  premises  ;  but  at  present  I  think  that  all  she's 
in  iu\  e  witn  is  her  baby.    However,  there  is  a  fine 
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mixture:  of  llif;  (hf-.-.nVu^r  Bavard  and  of  Don  Quixote 
ill  \oiir  ',o;,ipo,ition,  and  I  know  verv  v.vll  what  \-oa 
will  do.  Jiiit  I'm  not  -,ur<j  tfiat  vou  wouldn't  do 
h(;tt<r  anri  more  wisely  if  vou  set  off  to  do  a  bit 
oi  f.xplorin;:,'  anaon;,'>t  the  (  ordillcras  of  the  Andes, 
(>r  in  th';  wiM^  of  Patagonia." 

"  Vou'p;  alway-  anticipating:^-  trouble,"  -aid  Grave. 
"  \Vliat\  tiic  use  of  moetinc,'  it  half-wav  ?  " 

Xeverthfless,  he  himself  wa-,  by  no  means  easv 
at  the  thought  that  Lad\-  Wargravc  would,  for 
some  time,  at  any  rate,  be  in  London.  And  yet.  he 
reflecterl,  nim  davs'  sensations  are  quickly  for- 
!.'otten,  and  few  ];eop]e  would  ever  connect  the  grand- 
d, I  lighter  of  an  obscure  foreign  professor  with  the 
wiflf>>.v  of  a  famous  and  wealthv  baronet.  And 
his  hopes  were  heightened,  and  what  measure  of 
ronlid.nre  he  had  increased  bv  an  accidental  meet- 
ing with  Wirlescombe-,  now  a  detective-in.spector, 
whom  he  met  one  dav  in  Piccadillv,  and  whom  he 
knew  at  once,  though  the  detective  did  not  know 
him. 

"  But  there's  a  big  change  in  you,  Mr.  Graye," 
observed  the  detective.  "  There's  httle  in  me, 
though,  like  all  men  inclining  to  middle  age,  I've 
had  to  havenr.-  waistbands  let  out,  sir  \ow,  why 
it  nuist  be  si.\  or  se\-en  years  since  we  were  thrown 
together." 

"  Fully  seven,"  n  plied  firave. 

"  Aye,  I  dare  say  it  is,  "  said  Wirlescombe  care- 
lessly. "  It  was  a  queer  case,  that ;  I  remember  it 
all,  though  I've  had  some  equallv  queer  ones  since. 
Oh,  yes,  I  can  call  it  all  to  mind  —your  queer  ad- 
ventures, and  old  Graffi's  niiuder,  "and  the  girl's 
disappearanc.',  and  the  seff.nd-hand  clothes  dealer, 
Shipp^,  and  the  finding  of  the  man's  body  in  the 
empty  house.     Oh,  ves,  a  queer  case  !  "   ^ 

"  Did  you  ever  find  out  who  that  man  wa>< '  " 
asked  Graye. 
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"  Never,   sir,   never.     If(>  w.,s   hini,-,!   ;is  ;,m   un- 
knoxyii  man    and  lio  has  rnnain.-il  nnkn.mn  to  Uiis 
day,     replied  W nleseiunbe. 
'.'.  ^,"^~^^'^'  6"'  ?     I'^vr  hear  nunc  ol  Iior  ?  " 
^ot  one  word.     No.  '  continued  the  detective 
sliaknig  ms  head.  "  not  one  word.     Yon  see    Mr' 
OraNC,  ^yo  never  had  any  photograph  of  that    ^iri 
to    circulate.     Nobody    knew    what    she    >vas    liko 
except    from    the   descriptions  which  von   and    tlu; 
andlord  and  the  caretaker  and  his  wife  gave     And 
however   accurate   word    description    niav    be     sir' 
they  re  not  equal  to  photographs  when  it  com'cs  td 
identification. 

•  "Of  course,"  said  (nave.  "Well."  he  went  on 
presently,  as  if  the  affair  had  become  a  matter  of 
luditterence  to  lum,  "  I  suppose  there's  no  great 
amount  of  interest  in  all  that  now  ?  " 

"Oh,  absolutely  none,  sir.  absolutely  none'" 
answered  \\  irlescombe.  "  Lord  bless  you,  I  ques- 
tion It  lialf  a  dozen  people  could  recall"  it  There's 
been  a  score  of  much  more  exciting  affairs  than  that 
before  the  public  since  then.  Perhaps  you  Iiaven't 
heai-d  of  them  with  being  away  all  this  time.  Oh 
the  Grath  aftair  is  dead,  sir-another  of  the  thousand 
and  one  unsolved  mysteries." 

Gra>e  left  the  detectiN'c.  feeling  much  cheered 
and  encouraged  It  might  be  that  no  one  would 
ever  connect  the  Lady  ^^•argra^  >  of  Ashendyke 
Manor  and  Park  Lane  with  the  uemma  Graffi  of 
Austcrlitz  Mansions-never.  In  that  case-but 
there  Grave  obliged  his  speculative  mind  to  cease 
Its  speculations. 

But  at  times  he  found  himself  asking  questions 
of  something  that  could  not  answer  thcm^  What  of 
Lady  W  argrave  herself  ?  Did  she  or  did  she  not  know 
of  the  murder  of  her  grandfather  ?  What  happened 
to  her  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ?  Where  did  she 
go  r    \\  hai  Dccamc  <  f  Iiti  after  that  ?   Wliere  had  she 
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been  during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  her 
escape  and  her  marriage  with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Wargravo  ?  A,-,  thf;y  came  to  know  each  other 
lK;tter  and  talked  more  freely,  these  questions  came 
oftener  to  Graye's  mind.  She  always  spoke  of 
London  as  if  she  had  never  seen  it  before  ;  now  and 
then  she  spoke  of  lands  and  places  which  she  had 
visited  with  her  husband  ;  but  of  anvthing  else 
she  never  spoke.  It  seemed  to  him  that  at  some 
time  she  had  said  to  herself  that  to  her  the  Past 
should  be  as  a  Sealed  Book. 

"I've  often  wondered  if  she  ever  will  recognise 
me,"  he  said  to  Herbert  in  a  sudden  and  rare  burst 
of  confidence  when,  on  one  occasion,  Herbert  being 
in  town  and  staying  with  him,  they  had  been  dining 
at  Lady  Wargra've's.  "  You  saw  her  to-night.  Jack 
-—you  noticed  her,  of  course.  She's  everything  that 
she  could  be  to  mc  in  the  way  of  niceness,  you  know, 
because  I  had  the  luck  to  save  the  little  beggar's 
life  ;  but  I'm  always  looking  for  some  dawning 
recognition,  you  know— I'm  always  feeling  as  if  I 
wanted  to— v/ell,  by  George,  if  you  will  have  the 
plain  truth,  to  wake  her  up,  to— yes,  to  shake  her, 
and  to  say  '  Don't  you  know  me  ?  Don't  you 
remember  me  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  night  of 
the  big  fog  ?  '  Why,  she  knew  my  name  then,  you 
know.  But  when  she  heard  it  down  there  at  Ashen- 
dyke,  it  recalled  nothing  to  her— nothing." 

"  No— she's  forgotten,"  said  Herbert  musingly. 
"  And— I'm  wondering  why  she's  forgotten.  I'm 
wondering  " 

He  paused,  and  remained  silent  so  long  that  Gra\'e 
grew  fretful  and  impatient. 

"  You're  wondering— what  .=•  "  he  demanded  in 
his^  brusque  fashion.     "  Out  with  it,  Jacl- 

"  I'm  wondering  if,  after  she  got  away  from 
Austerlitz  Mansions  that  night,  anything  occurred 
that  produced  a  loss  of  memory,"  answered  Herbert 
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"Its  possible.  She  mav  have  roinplctclv  forcotten 
cvorvtliinj;  alxMit  liorsi>lf  and  her  past  lifr.  There 
may  liave  been  an  accident^  a  blow  on  Uie  Iiead.  Sli(> 
nia\  not  even  know  thaf  sli(>  ever  was  with  her  grand- 
father al  Ansterlilz  Mansions:  she  may  have  even 
forgotten  (liat  her  name  was  (u-nnna  (.rafli.     EU  ?  " 

(irayc  uas  slarin.u  af  iiini  with  widenin.t,'  eyes. 
„  '"  ^^y/"'''^^' "    1'^^    '-''"1.    ^vilh    sndden  '  emphasis. 
I  here  s  a  h.t  in  tlia  .  Jaek  !     I  never  thought  of 
that.     Of  course— Dv  course  that  would  explain  a 
lot— everything.     One's  heard  such  a  pil(<  of  things 
about  cases  of  that  sort.     I'm  glad  von  thought  of 
It— Ivc   never   been    able    to   make   matters    nut 
because  ni  my  experience  if  vou've  ever  met  an\- 
body  under  exceptional  circumstances,  even  for  a 
few  mmutes.  you  don't  forget   'em.     You  may  at 
first,    but    the   recollection    wak(s    up,    you    know 
sooner  or  later." 

''Generally."  said  Herbert.  "  Generally— not  as 
a  hard  and  iast  rule.  Yes.  I  had  thought  of  that 
And  there's  another  thing  I've  tluuight  of,  Adrian 
^  ou  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lady  Wargrave  was  married  to  her  late  husband  ?  " 
"  How  should  1  ?  1  know  nothing  except  what  I 
heard  from  yourself,"  answered  Grave.  "  What 
do  you  know  ?  " 

"All  I  know  is  what  anybody  knows  down  there 
at  Ashendyke,"  replied  Herbert.  "And  that  is 
siniplv  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  was  married  soon 
after  he  went  abroad  the  last  time  ;  that  he  was 
taken  ill  about  eighteen  months  ago  in  Sicily  •  that 
his  solicitor  and  a  trustee  hurried  over  there'  to  see 
him  and  that  he  introduced  his  wife  to  them  on 
his  death-bed,  and  that  the  child  was  then  a  few 
months  old.  That's  all.  But,  has  it  ever  struck 
you  that  it  might  be  well  to  know  under  what  name 
Lady  Uargrave  wns  married  to  her  husband  '  " 
"  Under    what    name  ?     Why— I    don't    under- 
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stand,"  said  Grave     "  It  would  bo  under  hrr  own 
namr,    A  roursc." 

Herbert  drew  out  of  liis  breaht-|)ockct  an  en v(  lope. 

"  Have  you  (  ver  re(  t  ivcd  a  !':tter  from  Lady 
Wargrave  ?  "  lie  a^ked.  "  Have  you  e\'er  seen  her 
signature  ?  " 

"  No,  never.  It's  odd,  but  J  never  liave,"  replied 
(jraye. 

Herbert  took  a  folded  sheet  from  the  envelope. 

"  This  is  a  letter  from  Lady  Wargrave  to  me, 
enelosing  a  eheque  f(jr  some  people  at  Ashendyke 
who  have  fallen  on  bad  times,"  he  said,  passing  the 
letter  over.     "  Look  at  the  signature  !  " 

draye's  hngers  shook  as  he  took  the  delicately- 
scented  sheet.  \\c  gave  one  glance  at  the  signature 
at  the  foot,  traced  in  a  characteristically  Italian 
hand  :    Leonora  Warfi^yavc. 

"  Good  (jod  !  "  he  ejaculated,  looking  at  Herbert 
with  a  blank  face.  "  What  can-— what  does  it 
mean  ?    Leonora  !  " 

"  They'll  have  a  Baronetage  in  the  hotel,"  said 
Herbert.  "  Send  for  it.  Let  us  see  what  is  set 
down  there." 

The  waiter  who  brought  in  the  Baronetage  ten 
minutes  later  apologised  :  it  was  two  years  old,  but 
the  latest  they  had. 

"  I  daresay  it  will  serve,"  said  Herbert,  when 
they  were  once  more  alone.  "  Now,  let's  see. 
Wargrave,  Sir  Robert.  Here  you  are.  Seventh 
baronet.  He  wasn't  dead,  you  see,  when  this 
edition  came  out.     Now,  then— there  !  " 

He  pointed  to  the  brief  announcement  at  the  end 
of  the  enumeration  of  the  seventh  baronet's  lineage, 
possessions,  and  doings. 

M.  at  Palermo,  Sicily,  April  25th,  19 — .  Leo- 
nora Cambertini.  Has  issue  a  son,  Robert  Francis, 
b.  January  4th,  19 — . 
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Horl)ort  closod  the  liook  with  a  snap.  He  looked 
at  Grave.  .rayos  face  was  a  stiK^y  in  wonder 
and  astomshnient.  Suddenly  i(  cleared  and  he 
laughed  his  old  I.ni^n.  of  defiance 

"  I  d.urt  care.'  he  said.  "  She  niiKht  he  niarri(<d 
as  heonora.  and  she  can  sif,Mi  herself  Leonora  ;  but 
slios  (.einnia  all  (he  same." 

nnl  )•''"•'  ^'^vl-'"  ''"^'  "^^rbcrt.     "  Mut  that's  not  the 

Cmvlrv^ '?;>!"'?•*'""  i«-\\l.atistho  truth  about 
tne  nnstery  of  the  disappearance  ?  " 

And  Grave  knew  that  H.rbert  was  riLdit,  and 
he  began  to  wonder    more    and   more   det^ply  and 

in^Tf^  T'-  ^"^  ''''^  ^''  ^'^^t  at  that  truth  For 
some  days,  being  occupied  in  doing  the  honours 
of  the  town  to  his  guest,  he  was  not  able  to  call  at 

couKL  "'"^  '■  *'^r"'  ^""  ^''•^"'"^'  ^^^"n^'  that  he 
could  keep  au-ay  no  longer,  he  went,  on  iwtevt  of 

asking  after  liis  small  patient.  And  turn  ng  in  to 
Park  Lane  out  of  South  Street  he  was  suddenly 
aware  of  a  graceful  figure,  clad  in  dark  garment^s 
and  wearing  a  thick  black  veil,  which  was  enter- 
ing a  motor-cab  a  few  yards  away,  and  he  swore 
deep  down  m  his  soul  that  it  was  Lady  Wargrave 
No  other  woman  m  London  owned  such  a  Lure' 
The  niotor-cab  sped  away.  Graye  hesitated.  A  man 
who  had  opened  the  door  of  the  cab  watched  Sm 

he    ehTh^Jf^h'^'-      ""f-  ^"^^^"^y  ^^^Ve  strode  up  : 
hfs  te  th      H  '  ;^•^'^^^'^^"?  a  dirty  thing,  but  he  iet 
^'^.t^^J.h-     ^is  hand  went  to  his  pocket. 
.     lell  me  where  that  lady  has  driven  to  and  I'll 
give  yon  this  sove-dgp   '  he  said 

The  tTian  smiled  jid  heid  o  _t  an  eager  hand. 

'•aSiLS'^^.^-'"-'"^-^*^- 
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IT  was  alrcarlv  rlark  whfn  J.adv  \\'argra\c 
stepped  out  of  lif-r  motor-rab  at"  tlv  onrl  ol 
Austerlitz  Koad.  She  walked  swiftly  down 
the  road  as  the  cab  drove  awav  ;  then,  drawing  her 
veil  more  closely  about  Ik  r  fare,  she  paused  and  stood 
looking  down  the  lamp-light<d  vista  of  houses  and 
gardens  which  she  had  not  seen  for  seven  years.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  thrre  was  no  alteration  in  that 
vista.  She  remembered,  quite  clearly,  the  little 
villas,  detached  or  semi  detached,  with  their  bits  of 
garden,  their  planc-tiecs,  their  evergreen  shrubs 
overhanging  stuccoed  walls.  And  there,  towering 
Jiigh  above  them,  planted  where  an  enterprising 
builder  had  found  a  likely  spot  of  ground,  was  the 
square  bulk  of  AusterUtz  Mansions,  its  many  win- 
dows making  patches  of  ydlow  light  in  the  gloom. 
It  was  all  the  same.  She  might  not  have  been  away 
from  it  six  months,  or  even  six  hours,  it  seemed  all 
so  unchanged.  And  as  she  set  out  again  along 
it,  her  heart  beating  with  unusual  rapidity  from 
excitement,  she  formed  a  mental  picture  of  her 
grandfather  sitting  amongst  his  books,  just  as  he 
had  been  used  to  sit  about  that  time  every  evening. 
She  imagined  his  surprise  at  seeing  her  ;  his  aniaze- 
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ment  at  hearing  her  story.  As  she  hurried  along 
she  wondered  if  he  would  forgive  her  for  her  wilful- 
ness ;  tlien  she  thought  of  her  own  intentions 
towards  him,  and  she  went  forward  hopefully  and 
in  confidence. 

She   reached   the   front   of  Austerlitz   Mansions 
and  for  an  instant  stood  gazing  at  the  open  door 
and  the  lighted  windows.    There  were  lights  in  the 
lirst-flo,)r  flat  which  she  remembered  so  well  •    her 
grandfather,    then,   was   at   home.     She   went    up 
the    steps   and   pushed    open    the   swinging   doors 
expecting  to  see  the  hall-porter.     She  had  forgotten 
his  name,  but  she  remembered  his  face.     But  there 
was  no  hall-porter  there  ;  the  hall  was  empty.    And, 
half-bi-oathless,  she  ran  up  the  stairs  to  the  first  floor 
and  without  pausing  to  think  or  to  reflect,  touchc(i 
the  electric  bell  at  the  side  of  the  well-remembcred 
door.     And,  never  doubting  in  her  innocent  assump- 
tion of  things,  that  old  Marco  would  open  the  door 
to  her,   slie   hastily  threw  back  the  veil  from  her 
face  and  head  so  that  he  should  see  who  it  was  that 
had    come    to   him.     She   heard    steps    presently 
not  the  shuffling  steps  of  an  old  man,  but  the  firm' 
decisive  tread  of  a  young  one.     The  door  opened' 
a  man  looked  out.    His  back  being  to  the  light  she 
could   not  quite  distinguisli   his   features,   but  she 
gained  a  general  swift  impression  of  a  dark  face 
a  Closely-trimmed  black  beard,  a  slender  yet  athletic 
iigure  m  evening  dress.    And  a  curious  sense  of  fear 
came  over  her,  filling  mind  and  body  in  some  subtle 
fashion  ;    she  felt  herself  trembling,  and  her  voice 
sounded  strange  to  herself  wlu-n  she  spoke. 

"I -does  Signor  (irafli  slill  live  lure  ?  "  she  asked 
tumdly. 

The  man  stood  aside  with  a  courteous  bow  which 
motioned  her  to  enter.  And  Lady  Wargrave  never 
doubting  that  she  was  to  see  her  grandfather,  and 
that  It  was  some  pupil  or  assistant  of  his  who  had 
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given  her  admission,  walked  in  through  the  Uttle  hall 
and  into  the  sitting-room,  which  Marco  Graffi  had 
used  as  his  study,  and  wherein  he  and  she  and  Adrian 
Graye  had  supped  on  the  night  of  the  great  fog. 

She  gave  a  quick  look  round  as  she  entered.  In 
that  look  she  saw  scarcely  a  sign  of  change.  There 
were  the  familiar  books,  the  well-rcniembered  pictures, 
the  various  objects  which  the  old  professor  had 
gathered  round  him  during  a  long  Ufe.  She  almost 
saw  him  sitting  at  his  accustomed  seat  in  his  high- 
backed  chair  at  the  table  littered  with  books  and 
papers.  But  the  room  was  empty.  Yet — at  any 
second  he  might  enter  it. 

The  sound  of  a  door  closing  softly  behind  her 
made  her  turn  sharply — to  confront  the  man  who  had 
admitted  her.  He  stood  between  her  and  the  door, 
quietly  watching  her,  quietly  smiling.  And  Lady 
Wargrave  suddenly  felt  a  new  sense  of  fear — there 
was  something  here  which  she  did  not  understand, 
something  that  was  closing  in  upon  her.  She  stepped 
back,  staring  at  the  face  and  figure  before  her — in 
her  mind  memory  was  awakening.  The  man  smiled 
again. 

"  So  it  is  Gemma  !  "  he  said  in  low  tones. 
"  Gemma  !    Come  back  !  " 

Lady  Wargrave's  right  hand  unconsciously 
tightened  on  the  edge  of  the  table.  She  still  stared 
into  the  man's  face,  searching  his  ey .  j,  his  mouth,  his 
forehead.     Suddenly  she  uttered  soinething  like  a  cry. 

"  Di  Spada  !  "  she  exclaimed.     "  It  is— you  !  " 

The  rnan  smiled  and  bowed  again.  He  pointed 
to  a  chair,  but  gave  no  sign  of  altering  his  position. 

"  It  is  1,  signorina.     Be  seated,"  lie  said. 

But  Lady  Wargrave  showed  no  inclination  to 
accept  a  seat.  She  backed  further  away  into  the 
room,  glancing  about  her  in  alarm. 

"  Where  is  my  grandfather  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  Tell  him  I  am  here— tell  hiin  at  once  I  " 
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Di    Spada    laughed    gently.      Again    he    waved 
his  hand— a  very  white,  slender  hand— to  a  chair 

That  signorina,  is,  I  regret  to  say,  impossible." 
?rln/i''^^-  ^^"5  grandfather,  m/ esteemed  od 
friend  and  my  predecessor  in  this  establishment  is 
— dead.  ' 

"  \Vheni  '•  ^^^'''"  "^'"^  ^^  "^'^  '  "  '^^  ejaculated. 
Di  Spada  kept  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon  her  There 
was  something  in  them,  something  in  the  persistent 
smilc  about  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  not 
r'^u.  ^^  u^^"^^  moustache  could  conceal,  that 
frightened  her  excessively ;  she  was  already  tremb- 
ling so  much  that  she  knew  she  must,  sooner  or  later 
sink  into  the  chair  at  her  side.  Already  she  felt 
as  if  she  were  some  weak  and  defenceless  wild  thine 
of  the  woods,  unarmed,  on  which  a  tiger,  hungr? 
for  blood,  was  advancing  with  relentless  and  sure 
purpose.  ^ 

•'  When— when  ?  "  she  repeated  faintly 
Signor  Marco  Graffi  died  on  the  night    seven 
years  ago,  which  may  be  brought  to  vour  recollpr 
tion  by  the  fact  that^it  was  reLrkabHor  a  dent 
fog,    rephed  Di  Spada.     "  I  see  you  remember  '' 
^  That  night !     she  said.     "  That  night  ?  " 
It  was  aJso  the  night  on  which  you— ran  awav  " 
continued  Di  Spada.     "  I  am  sure  you  have  not 
forgotten  that,  either."  ^  ^ 

She  stared  at  him  wonderingly,  as  if  she  did  not  yet 
comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  his  words.    And 
suddenly   her  strength  going,  she  dropped  into  tho 
chair  at  her  side.  *^ 

"  That  is  better,"  said  Di  Spada.     "  We  can  be  at 
our  ease.     There  is  much  to  talk  of  " 
He  reached  out  and  drew  a  chair  towards  himself 

""fil^^FY  Pj^S*?,'^  '*  ^*'^^^"  '^e'-  and  the  door.  But 
at  that  Lady  Wargrave  made  an  effort  and  recovered 
some  of  her  strength.    She  stood  up. 


Ill 
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"  No  !  I  have  nothing  to  talk  of,"  she  said.  "  Now 
that  I  know  of  my  grandfather's  death,  that  is  all. 
Please  to  open  the  door  for  me." 

But  Di  Spada  sat  immovable,  continuing  to 
smile. 

"  I  think  we  have  much  to  talk  about — Lady 
Wargrave,"  he  said,  with  a  curious  glance  that 
turned  her  cold  and  forced  her  to  resume  her  seat. 
"  Let  us  talk— quietly." 

"  You  know — who  I  am  ?    Now  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  do,  now  that  I  have  thought  things  over — 
within  this  last  few  minutes,"  he  answered.  "  When 
you  came  in  I  only  thought  of  you  as  Gemma  Graffi, 
returned  from  the  unknown.  But  then  I  remem- 
bered that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  in  one  of  the  picture 
papers  a  photograph  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Wargrave, 
and  I  said  to  myself  at  the  time,  '  What  a  resem- 
blance between  Lady  Wargrave  and  Gemma  Graffi 
— as  Gemma  would  be  now  were  she  alive  or  were 
she  here  !  '  And — after  you  had  conie  in,  I  thought 
quickly.  And  so,  of  course,  I  see.  Gemma  is  now 
Lady  Wargrave.     I  congratulate  her." 

Lady  Wargrave  had  again  risen  during  this  speech. 
She  pointed  to  the  door.  "  I  wish  to  go.  Open 
the  door  for  me  !  "  she  said. 

Di  Spada  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  yet.  We  must  talk,"  he  replied.  "  We 
have  much  talking  to  do.  When  angels  come  to 
one's  door,  one  should  not  turn  them  away — one 
should  entertain  them." 

Lady  Wargrave  made  two  steps  to  the  window 
and  seized  the  latch. 

"  If  you  do  not  open  that  door  instantly,"  she  said, 
in  tones  that  had  become  very  quiet,  "  I  shall  throw 
up  this  window  and  scream  for  the  police." 

Di  Spada  laughed  aloud. 

"  If  you  do,  Lady  Warf^'ravo,  yon  v.ill  spend  the 
night  in  tiie  prison  ccli  !   '  iie  said.     "  Hie  polic,^ 
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vol!  ^nrtf  *°  '"^  :^""      '^'^"y  h^^'^  been  wanting 
you  tor  seven  years.  " 

In  the  act  oif  unfastening  the  window  she  paused 
stared  at  hnn.  saw  that  what  he  was  saying  was  no 

Di  Sn^^.'  ^^'>^vly  back  to  the  table,  beyond  which 

"  You  sav  that  the  police  want  me  !  "  she  said  in 

want  me?''"^   '""''•     "  ^'""   ''^'''   ^«   ^^^  P««^" 

"For  the  murder  of  your  grandfather,"  answered 

vour^.'.^f..^"'^H'-     "  ''''"'"^  ^''  b^^"  --^  warrant  fo? 
your  arrest  out  for  srvtn  years  " 

h.i'H  f ^' ^^  ar^ave  s;i.  down  again.     She  was  fighting 
hard  to  keep  her  wits  ;  from  all  that  she  remembered 
of  this  man  m  the  old  days,  little  though  th^t  was 
she^knew  that  she  needed  tnem.     She  faced  S 

;;  So  my  grandfather  was  murdered  ?  "  she  asked. 

^  Un  the  night  you  ran  away." 

"  And  suspicion  fell  on  me  '" 

''  Naturally  it  did." 

"What  evidence  was  there  against  me  ?  " 

sid?'of 'thfroT.'"'  *°  ""  '"""  •"  ^  ^^^^"^^  ^'  *h^ 

f  hi'  ll  ^^^^  ^'■^'''^'"  ^'■^  ^^^  *^e  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  affair-you  may  examine  them  if  you  like  "he 
said.       But   as  I  know  the  whole  thing  by  heart 

IrZ  ?^?^:^  ^°1!'  "^.""^°^y-  You  havf  sdd  you 
recollect    the   night   of   the  great   fog  ?— ves     On 

finH*,^^?     ''""V^  r"^  grandfather  were  helped  to 

stud JnT  Jtf^  ^°"''  ^y^  y'^""^  gentleman,  a  mVdical 
student  who  came  m  here  to  supper,  and,  on  your 
grandfather's  invitation,  stayed  for  the  night  Do 
you  remember  that  young  man's  name  ?  "       * 
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''  His  name  was  Adrian  Graye.   He— what  is  it '  " 
Lady  Wargrave  was  leaning  forward  in  her  chair 

woS  ^^  '''^*^  ^^^^  ^""  °^  incredulous 

••rd^icJiyrr'""^ ''''''"'  ^^^  ^■^^^^^-^^• 

P '' ^^^",^^aye.  a  medical  student,  of  University 
College.     The  name  affects  you  ?  " 

She  waved  her  hand. 

'•Goon.     It  is  nothing.     Only-but  continue." 

uifnlc^."!?^-  ^^''  Adrian  Graye  was  the  chief 
uitness  at  the  coroner  s  mquest.  He  narrated  how 
he  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  your  grandfather 
dead  stabbed  to  the  heart,  and  vou-valshed  Ho 
also  told  that  you  had  seemed  very  angry  with  your 
grandfather  for  taking  you  awa/  from'  Italy,  and 
had  begged  him  to  intercede  with  Graffi  to  let 
you  return  And,  having  heard  all  the  evidence  the 
jury— good,  stolid,  beef-fed  British  men— returned 
ctnTtf  JS  of  murder  against  you.  That  verdict 
still  stands— the  warrant  for  your  arrest  still  stands 
nd'r  °"^,^*^»  the  first  pWman  who\^?are 

^  tnv/'V!i'''  ^T  '"*^  ^"^t^y-  Then  you  will 
De  tned.    And  m  due  course  you  will  be— hanged  " 

Jt  ^' u'^^T^""^  '*"S^^^  &^n%-  She  selmed 
It  mtJ""  be  recovering  her  nerves.  She  looked 
at  Di  Spada  with  something  of  speculation. 

fh.f  T  I  11  ^''~*^*'  ^J?"^^"  ^'""y^-     Did  he  belie^•e 
"  D  d  t'^  r^  grandfather  ?  "  she  suddenly  asked 
Did  he  ?     Let  me  read  his  evidence." 

von   Uk.  ^^j;*\^^  5"  t^^  P^P^^s  away  with  you,  if 
vou  like,     Di  Spada  answered.     "You  ought   to 
read  them.    Xo-so  far  as  I  remember,  he  d"^t." 
'•  Do' vLfp^^^K  '^°?  a  =>traight  glance  at  him. 
uo  you  .-'     she  asked. 

his^lips^^^"^^''    "^"^"^^    '""'^^    ^^'-    ^^^^^  s^o«"d 
"I   never   answer   questions   of   that   sort,"   he 
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replied.  "  But,  for  the  sake  of  the  Wargrave 
family,  and  the  son— ah  !  that  touches  you  ! — it 
will  pay  you  to  keep  me  from  telling  the  police  that 
Gemma  Graffi  and  Lady  Wargrave  are  one  and  the 
same  person.     Kh  ?  " 

"  How  much  ?  "  she  asked  calmly. 

Di  Spada  rose,  and  going  over  to  the  cabinet, 
opened  the  drawer  which  he  had  indicat  d,  and 
took  out  a  large  envelope,  heavily  sealed. 

"  Before  we  go  into  that,"  he  replied.  "  You  must 
read  these  papers.  You  will  then  understand  your 
position.  To-night  or  to-morrow  you  will  read 
them — to-morrow  evening,  at  the  same  hour,  you 
will  come  here  again.  Then — we  shall  do  business. 
Now,  I  will  see  you  downstairs  and  find  you  a  cab." 

So  Lady  Wargrave  went  back  to  Park  Lane,  with 
but  one  thought  in  her  mind — a  thought  which, 
just  then,  blotted  all  other  thoughts  out. 

"  For  the  sake  of  the  son — for  the  sake  of  the 
son  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  TORTURE  OF  UXCERTAIXTV. 

/^RAYE   walked    away    from    the   recipient    of 
VJ     his    sovereign    full    of   mixed    feeUngs.      He 
felt   mean   and   n^iserable   because    he    had 
seemed  to  play  the  spy.     He  had  not  been  sure  that 
the  wearer  of  the  thick  black  veil  really  was  Lady 
VVargrave ;   then  he  had  presumed  on  his  suspicion 
that  he  was  to  endeavour  to  find  out  where  she 
was  going.     What  right  had  he  to  seek  knowledge 
about    her    incomings    and     ou^'omgs.    he    asked 
himself  ?    She  might  have  reasr,ns  for  going  some 
u-here  or  other,  quietly  dressed  and  heavily  veiled 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  and  with  which  he  had 
nothing  to  do.     He  felt  as  if  he  had  committed  a 
cnme.  and  his  face  was  hot  when  he  dropped  his 
fulv'    tV^''  '^^  tout's  dirty  palm  and  hurried 
d\va>.     It    .vas  almost  mthm  his  imagination   to 
conceive  the  man  sneering  at  him 

But  Austerlitz  Road,  Maida  V:xle  I  That-and 
he  fact  that  the  ^Vargra^•e  town  mansion  in  P^k 
Lane  was  only  thirty  or  fortv  yards  away  f  The 
more  ho  thought  of  it  the  mure  he  wa.  cert^ain  tha? 
the  graceful  hgure  which  h.  had  watched  into  the 
motor-cab  was  Lad>-  ^\argra^•e.     What  could  she 
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want  in  Austerlitz  Road  after  her  long  absence 
from   England  ? 

He  had  never,  during  all  the  careful  watching 
of  her  which  he  had  exercised  since  their  meeting 
on  the  night  of  the  child's  illness,  known  her 
make  any  reference  to  any  previous  knowledge 
of  London  or  of  a  past  life  in  it,  and  yet  she 
never  seemed  to  be  on  her  guard.  She  always 
appeared  to  be  genuine  and  natural.  Why,  then, 
this  apparently  secret,  clandestine  visit  to  the  very 
scenes  from  which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to 
escape  ? 

Walking  rapidly  up  Park  Lane  and  trying  to 
analyse  his  conflicting  thoughts,  Graye  suddenly 
pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk. 

"  I'm  a  damned  fool !  "  he  said,  half-aloud.  "  Of 
course,  it  wasn't  she  at  all.  Aren't  there  a  hundred 
women  hereabouts  with  pretty  figures  so  much  alike 
that  you  can't  tell  one  from  the  other  in  a  half- 
light  ?  Of  course,  there  are  !  And  don't  heaps  of 
women  wear  thick  veils  when  they  go  out  at  night  ? 
Of  course,  they  do  !  And  is  it  without  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  some  woman,  of  elegant  figure, 
resident  in  or  near  Park  Lane,  quietly  dressed  and 
thickly  veiled,  should  hire  a  cab  and  drive  to  Auster- 
litz Road  ?  Of  course,  it  isn't !  You're  a  damned 
old  ass,  Adrian  Graye,  and  the  sooner  you  know  it 
the  better.  At  this  moment  Lady  Wargrave  is,  of 
course,  in  her  nursery,  admiring  the  first  sleep  of 
that  blessed  infant." 

And  then  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  after 
more  uncertainty  and  cogitation,  went  to  War- 
giave  House  and  asked  to  see  its  mistress.  The 
butler  evidently  believed  that  his  mistress  was  at 
home,  and  went  off  in  search  of  her.  But  in  a 
few  moments  he  was  back  with  a  solemn  shake 
oi  the  head. 

"  My  lady's  maid  says,  sir.  that  my  lady  was 
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seized  with  a  bad  headache  soon  after  dinner  anH 
has  retired  for  the  night,"  he  announced 

Crraye  made  a  suitable  expression  of  regret  asked 
after  the  health  of  the  httle  baronet,  and^^ted 
And  once  away  from  the  house  he  found  Wmself 

Wl?li  "^  ^"'  P""»"^  *^i^  questioSto  wS 
Was  that  true  or  wasn't  it  ?  \Vas  Lady  Warerave 
reaUy  at  home  indisposed,  or  was  she  off  to  S7 
htz  Road  m  that  motor-cab  ?  ^usier- 

"  It  wouldn't  be  a  lie.  I  supoose,  if  she  told  thp 
maid  to  say  all  that  to  the  butler.''  he  rnused 
People  say  they're  not  at  home  when  Xv're 
safely  planted  just  behind  the  door  And  I'm 
hJ^r  ^"i?  ^  ^^'^  *^  ^^^n  seem  suspkious- 
sake?''  ''"  '"  *'''""''  '^^  anxiet/S?  her 

Then  he  went  to  his  club,  and  tried  to  forget  all 
the  events  of  the  evening,  with  the  result  tha?when 
he  returned  to  his  rooms  he  thought  about  Them 

b  elkLr^ndSfor*  '  '^'  ?^S^'  ^*'"'"t  'oZ 
^at  nts^Jllo^cf L^^^^^^^^  War- 

enquiry  after  the  boy's  health  Te  kn'ewlS'''"^^ 
actiug-only  to  his  Ln  knowledg^^H  sLTe 

rrmi^^^fti^Topi^^^^^^^ 

Sifd  ^sir--^  ^y^  -i^-i^h?  a"nri 

frowned,  wondering  what  the  Mow  m.„T      u    ™ 
the  smile  became  ^tillZe  coZS'Tf^rfl 
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"  Mornin',  guv'nor.  It  was  me  as  you  give  that 
thick  'iin  to  last  night — much  obliged  to  yer,  guv'nor 
And,  I  say,  guv'nor,  if  so  be  as  yer'd  like  to  know 
where  that  there  lady  what  went  off  in  the  cab 
came  back  to,  I  can  tell  yer,  guv'nor,  'cause  I  see  her 
when  she  came  back  and  watched  where  she  went 
in,  d'yer  see  ?  " 

Graye  paused,  scowUng.  He  looked  at  the 
man — and  the  man  misunderstood  the  meaning  of 
the  look. 

"  Yer  needn't  give  me  any  more,  guv'nor,"  he 
hastened  to  say.  "  Yer  did  me  handsome  last 
night.  I'll  tell  yer  free,  gratis.  Come  back 
ten-thirty,  she  did,  that  there  lady  with  the 
black  veil,  and  stopped  at  the  corner  yonder, 
and  let  herself  into  the  garden  door  at  the  back 
of  Wargrave  House.  Thought  yer'd  like  to  know, 
guv'nor." 

Graye  was  thinking.  After  all,  it  was  he  who  had 
set  this  man  to  work.  The  fellow  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  thinking  that  he  had  some  object.  He 
stopped  and,  leaning  on  his  umbrella,  looked  down 
at  the  figure  before  him. 

"  Look  here,  my  man  !  "  he  said.  "  1  asked  you 
that  question  because  I  had  an  idea  that  the  lad\' 
who  drove  away  just  as  I  came  up  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  wanted,  as  I  was  too  late  to  catch  her, 
to  know  if  she  was  going  to  a  certain  place.  Slie 
wasn't  the  person  I  thought  she  was.  It's  no 
concern  of  mine  who  goes  in  or  out  of  Wargrave 
House.  Do  you  understand  that  ?  So  don't  watch 
on  my  behalf." 

The  man  smiled,  slyly. 

"  All  right,  guv'nor,"  he  said.  "  I  understands. 
On'y,  'cause  o'  what  you  said  last  night  and  what 
yer  give  me,  I  thought  3'er  was  interested  in  War- 
grave  House,  'cause,  yer  see,  I  knocks  a  lot  round 
this  quarter,  guv'nor,  doin'  odd  jobs,  and  I  seen  yer 
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go  in  and  come  out  there  a  lot  o"  times— there  ain't 
no  mistakm   you,  guv 'nor  !  " 

Graye  felt  the  fooUshness,  the  ridiculousness,  of 
the  situation  Yet-once  more  it  was  his  own 
fault.    He  had  set  the  man  on. 

"  Can't  you  find  something  better  to  do  than  run 
after  cabs  ?nd  luggage  ?  "  he  suddenly  asked.  "  You 
haven  t  always  done  that  ?  " 

The  man  grinned. 

T  r  ^^°,  ^^^l'  f"'''''^''  •  ^^  ^'^  clothes  and  boots 
1  could  go  back  to  my  old  job  as  boots  and  handy 
man  at  a  pub  in  South  London,"  he  said.  "  But 
1  ve  been  ill  and  got  down  on  my  luck,  and— ver 
know  how  it  is,  guv'nor."  ^ 

Graye  put  his  hand   in    his    pocket    and    fin- 
gered about   until   he   had   found   five  sovereigns 
hand  '"*''    *^^    astonished    man's 

K«".«''/"'^   get   your   clothes    and     boots,    and 

'•rf.A?  ^''"Z  ''^^  ^?^'  *^^"  •'  "  h^  said  gruffly. 
j^Jhat  11    suit    you    better    than    hanging    about 

Then  he  strode  away  with  his  head  in  the 
air  affecting  lofty  indifference.  He  wanted  no 
watching  of  Lady  Wargrave.  And  he  cussed 
himself  heartily  as  a  fool  and  a  beast  for  Ws 
action    of   the   night  before.      All    the    same,    he 

s^  he°r"  ^^^'^"^^  "°"'^'  '^^'''  ^""g^y  to 
He  did  not  see  her.  Lady  Wargrave  was  not  at 
home  that  day  to  an3'body  at  any  time.  She  had 
given  particular  instructions.  So  Graye  went  awav 
sore  and  disappointed.  And,  suddenly,  an  idea 
struck  him,  and  he  hailed  a  motor-cab  «nH  iZ. 


down  to  White 


— -jhall,  and  made  his  way  into  the 

sacred  precmcts  of  New  Scotland  Yard,  and  asked 

to  see  Wirlescombe.     And  as  he  was  taken  to  that 

ieman's  office  he  laughed  to  think  how  very 
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futile  he  was  becoming  in  the  production  of  excuses 
and  reasons. 

Wirlescombo,  who  seemed  to  be  increasing  in 
girth  and  good-humour  with  every  new  moon, 
received  hib  visitor  with  great  cordiality. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Graye,"  he  said  jocularly,  "  and 
what  brings  you  into  these  regions  ?  You  don't 
happen  to  have  hit  on  some  new  and  surprising 
clue  in  relation  to  that  Graffi  case,  I  expect  ? 
No  such  luck,  eh  ?  Ah,  no !  that's  closed,  sir, 
closed  !  " 

Graye  thought  as  he  took  the  chair  which  the 
detective  placed  for  him  that  if  he  only  told  Mr. 
Wirlescombe  all  he  knew,  that  gentleman  would 
declare  just  as  emphatically  that  the  Graffi  case  was 
by  way  of  being  re-opened.  But,  at  that  point,  he 
thought  it  best  to  dissemble,  so  he  merely  shook 
his  head  without  uttering  a  negative  in  word  and 
smiled  faintly. 

"  All  the  same,"  he  said,  "  I  came  to  speak 
to  you  about  something  in  connection  with 
it.  I  don't  know  whether  you  remember  that, 
in  my  evidence  before  the  coroner,  I  mentioned 
that  Signor  Graffi  took  me  into  his  bedroom  to 
show  me  a  very  fine  picture  which  he  had 
there  ?  " 

The  detective  screwed  up  his  lips  and  his  eye- 
brows. 

"  Can't  say  that  I  do,  Mr.  Graye,  after  all  these 
years,"  he  answered.    "  That  would  be  a  detail 
which    wouldn't    interest    me,    unless 
important  rested  on  it." 

"  Well,  he  did,"  continued  Graye.  "  And 
I've  often  thought  that  if  I  ever  furnished  a 
flat  in  town,  as  I'm  thinking  of  doing  now,  I 
should  like  to  acquire  that  picture.  Now,  do  you 
happen  to  know  what  became  of  Signor  Gratri's 
effects  ?  " 
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"  Well,  as  it  happens,  I  do  know,"  replied  Wirlcs- 
combe.  ''  You  won't  know,  because  I  remember  you 
left  London  very  soon  after  that  affair.  No  trace 
of  any  relations  of  the  old  man's  could  be  found 
Nothmg  could  be  traced  as  to  where  he  put  his  spare 
money— if  he  had  any,  which,  in  the  light  of  what 
I  m  gomg  to  tell  you,  seems  very  doubtful.  Then 
It  turned  out  that  he  was  owing  the  landlord— what 
was  his  name  ?— oh,  Quarendon— rather  more  than 
a  years  rent— perhaps  a  year  and  a  half's  rent, 
bo.  of  course.  Quarendon  took  over  all  there  was 
in  the  place.  Then,  at  that  juncture,  a  man  who 
had  sometimes  assisted  old  Graffi  in  teaching 
came  forward,  took  the  place  over  as  it  wa- 
and  continued  his  work  there.  So  I  should  say 
the  picture  you  want  is  still  there  ;  that  is  if 
the  successor's  there.  I  know  all  this  because  I 
once  met  Quarendon  in  the  Strand,  and  he  asked 
me  into  Simpson's  to  a  bit  of  lunch,  and  told  me 
all   about  it." 

Graye  tried  hard  to  show  no  undue  interest 

"I  wonder  if  the  man  is  still  there  ?  "  lie  sa  d 
meditatively.  "  It  seems  hardly  likely  after  all  this 
time.    You  don't  remember  his  name  ?  " 

"  Let's  see,"  answered  Wirlescombe,  again  knit- 
ting his  brows.  "  It  was— stop  a  bit— I've  got 
a  memorandum-book  somewhere,  in  whi'-h  I 
put  down  the  names  of  anybody  and  ever\-- 
body  who  had  even  the  remotest  comection 
with  that  case— I  think  it's  in  this  drawer.    Yc^ 

dT  S  adi  "'■    "^"^  ^^^^''  ^^^  '"^"'^  name— Signor 

"  Di  Spada,"  repeated  Graye. 
.<  t1  ?~^    S— p— a— d— a,"  answered  Wirlescombe. 

Italian,  1  suppose.  Yes.  I  daresay  you'd  find 
lum  there.  It  s  a  good  neighbourhood  for  teacher-, 
of  languages,  that.  But  poor  old  Graflfi,  I  under- 
stood, was  getting  past  his  work." 
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Graye  rose  to  go.  But* in  going ^heMingered, 
a. /acting  to  look  at  some  pictures  on  the  wall. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  trying  to  appear  indifferent, 
"  I  suppose  that  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  still 
stands  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  "  replied  Wirlescombe.  "  Of 
course  !  And,  of  course,  the  verdict  still  holds  eood . 
I've  got  it." 

"  You've  got  it !  "  exclaimed  Graye. 

"  Of  course.  I  had  the  case  in  charge,"  Wirles- 
combe answered.  "  But  there — I  regard  it  as  so 
much  waste  paper." 

Then  Graye  said  good-bye,  and  went  off ;  and  the 
detective,  when  he  had  gone,  put  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  stared  at  a  corner  of  the  room,  as  if  he 
were  trying  to  see  something  +here. 

"  Upon  my  word,  now  I  i  le  to  think  of  it,  1 
shouldn't  wonder  if  that  young  fellow  was  fishing 
for  some  information  !  "  he  muttered.  '  Now,  what 
is  it — is  he  trying  a  bit  of  amateur  detective  work 
himself  ?  I  must  make  it  in  my  way  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance.  Warrant ! — jury's  verdict ! — 
picture  ! — um  !     Um  !  " 

Graye  went  away  from  Wirlescombe  determined 
upon  one  thing.  If  it  was  Lady  Wargrave — ar  he 
now  had  little  doubt  it  was—  who  went  to  Austerlitz 
Road  on  the  previous  night,  she  doubtless  went  to 
see  this  Signor  di  Spada.  But — why  ?  Was  she  in 
danger  ?  If  so,  then  he  was  going  to  have  a  cut  in. 
And  as  a  preliminary  he  himself  would  go  to  Auster- 
litz  Mansions  that  very  night  and  call  on  Di  Spada. 
He  would  have  an  excellent  excuse — the  purchase  of 
the  picture. 

He  waited  until  after  dark,  and  then  took  a  motor- 
cab  to  the  neighbourhood  of  AusterUtz  Road. 
He  had  never  been  there  since  the  affair  of  the 
murder,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  tlu* 
mansions.     And   is  he  approached  them  from  one 
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direction,  a  woman  approached  them  from  another 
—a  woman  of  graceful  figure,  and  singularly  attrac- 
tive carnage,  whose  face  was  thickly  veiled.  She 
ran  hastily  up  the  steps  of  the  mansions  and  dis- 
appeared. And  Graye  knew— knru>  .'—that  she  was 
Lady  Wargrave. 


ij 
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CHAPTER     VII. 


INEXPLICABLE. 

GRAVE  instinctively  drew  back.  Whatever 
doubts  he  had  felt  as  to  the  real  identity 
of  the  veiled  lady  of  Park  Lane  he  had  none 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  woman  who  had  just  hurried 
up  the  steps  of  Austerlitz  Mansions.  That  was 
Lady  Wargrave,  beyond  all  doubt.  And.  logically, 
it  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was  Lady  Wargrave 
whom  he  had  seen  the  previous  evening.  And 
could  there  be  any  doubt  that  she  was  on  her  way 
then,  had  been  on  her  way  the  night  before,  to  visit 
the  man  who  now  lived  in  Marco  Graffi's  old  flat— 
Di  Spada  !  It  required  no  great  amount  of  reasoning, 
no  great  exercise  in  the  primitive  art  of  putting  two 
and  two  together,  to  decide  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  at  all— none  '.  But—what  did  it  all 
mean  ? 

If  Graye  had  felt  no  more  than  a  mere  friendly 
interest  in  Lady  Wargrave,  he  would  have  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  laughed,  perhaps  a  Httle  sardonically, 
and  gone  away,  feeUng,  as  a  man  of  the  world  would 
that  he  had  no  right  to  bother  his  brains  as  to  what 
she  did,  no  right  to  pry  into  her  actions.  But 
whether  he  had  known  it  or  not  at  the  time,  he  had 
lallen  in  love  with  her  when  he  knew  her  as  Gemma 
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Graffi  ;  he  had  remained  in  love  with  It  through  all 
11""^^"°"'  ^-^".^  ^^^t  *°  «°"^^  '"en  would  have 
apPlt.  ^"^"'"^"^""S)  f-^t^  of  her  strange  d^s- 

He  had  never  forgotten  her  during  aU  his  travels 
and  adventures  on  the  other  sid?  of  the  worid 
and  he  had  faUen  in  love  nith  her  anew  when 
he  saw  her.  as  Lady  Wargrave.  arrive  hi  Ttate 
at  the  gates  of  Ashendyke  knor.  He  hS  gone 
^/'k'^^SP?"'"^  ^"  ^°^^  •  he  ^vas  restless,  mlserfble 
if  he  d,d  not  see  her  constantly,  and  b;iS.  a  verv 
natural  and  primitive  man  it  was  torture^  to  hTm 
to  know  that  she  was  engaged  in  something  somp 

be    the    victim    of    unscrupulous     and     desiS 
persons    and  he  could  do  nothing.     That  she^  waf 
engaged  m  some  intrigue  never  entered  into  his  mind 
.^'7*L°';t  °^  *^^^  "^en  to  whom  it  is  impoSe 
to  doubt  the  woman  upon  whom  their  aSn 

Di  Spada  ?  ■  ■  •    ^  ^'"^  '^^  ^'''^  *^»^  ""known 

tJJ'u^Lr  ^e  s^^o^  th.re  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
tree-hned  road,  a  new  thought,  a  terrible  TusDcion 
came  into  Graye's  mind.  hI  had  no  Sbt  whSr 
that  Gemma  Graffi  and  Lady  Wargrave  were  ono 
and  the  same  person.  Neither  was  t^ere  nor  coS 
here  be.  any  doubt  that  Gemma  Graffi  esca,id 

fully    and    gloomily    regarding,    under    extremX 

vv-S^'^T^  "rcumstances":    Hot   did   Ihe   ii'^^? 
vVTiere  did  she  escanp  tn?     a«,i    u  t^cape  .' 

was  she  heloed  t^e^.^°U'lt'tZZ'y''^"'' 


It  by  this  Di  Spada  ?    That 


?i?f  ^  ^"  explanation  of  he,   visits  ro  /,. 
that  she  was  visiting  him  Grayc  felt  assured 


t  mi^ht  \xi.    h  might 

ler  visits  to  liim.     For 

just  as 
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fully  assured  as  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  the 
visits  which  seemed  unsolvable.  But  even  in  the 
case  of  apparently  unsolvable  mysteries  one  may 
presume  to  conjecture,  he  thought.  Might  it  not  tie 
that  these  visits  were  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  event  of  some  years  ago  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  certain  than  that  at  one  o'clock  of  a  certain 
November  morning,  ali  those  years  ago,  Gemma 
Grafii,  in  his  presence,  retired  into  her  own  room 
in  that  very  flat. 

Nothing  more  certain  than  that  she  was  not 
in  that  flat  at  eight  o'clock  that  morning,  and 
that  she  vanished  from  all  knowledge  for  seven 
years,  to  reappear  as  the  beautiful  young  widow  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Wargrave.  And  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  Graye  felt  sure  thiit  she  nmst 
have  been  helped  to  escape ;  that  she  nmst  ha\'o 
had  assistance  in  getting  away  from  England 
at  a  time  when  the  poUce  were  carefully  hunt- 
ing for  her — was  it  not  a  likely  thing  that  this 
Di  Spada,  who,  according  lO  Wirlescombe,  had 
been  a  pup'l  or  assistant  of  her  grandfather's, 
had  been  one  of  her  helpers,  and  that  he  had 
some  claim  on  her  ? 

Graye  was  by  this  time  a  rich  man,  for  in  addition 
to  the  fortune  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  had 
come  to  him  on  his  twenty-first  birthday,  he  had 
stepped  into  another  scarcely  less  handsome  durinji 
his  travels. 

He  felt  as  he  stood  there  (with  the  rashness  of 
a  distracted  and  sorely-puzzled  lover)  that  Iw 
would  give  a  good  deal  of  his  riches  to  know 
what  the  mystery  which  surrounded  l.ady  \Vargra\ o 
really  amounted  to.  And,  hanging  about  the  road, 
fortunately  destitute  of  policemen,  and  only  rarel\' 
traversed  by  pedestrians  at  that  hour,  he  made  up  his 
mind  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  do  one  thinj; 
he  would  go  to  Lady  Wargrave,  and  tell  her  straigln 
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out  how  It  was  with  him.  In  his  view  of  things  if 
a  man  was  m  love  with  a  woman  it  was  his  duty  to 
tell  her  then  she  could  either  pack  him  ofi  or  bid  him 

.Y'jn^      u\^^y  ^^^^  ^°"^d  ^now  his  fate. 
I II  teU  her  and  be  done  with  it,"  he  swore  to 

rJH!^  u  'u1^u^~-'^  '^^  ^^^^  ^^'•e'  ^hv,  then,  of 
coiu^e.  she  U  te  1  me  everything,  everything  !  And 
It  she  is  m  any  danger,  or  in  any  trouble  I  shall  have 
the  right  to  protect  her." 

One  may  gather  from  that  that  Adrian  Grave 
was  by  way  of  being  a  good  deal  of  an  innocent  is 
regards  women.  But  that  was  his  creed  at  the 
moment,  and  he  felt  all  the  better  when  he  had  recited 
It.  He  puUed  up  his  big  form,  and  hfted  his  hand- 
some head  an  inch  higher,  and  felt  himself  almost 

It  was  his  mission  to  defend  Gemma-he  always 
thought  of  her  as  Gemma,  never  as  Lady  War- 
grave—and  he  would  accomplish  it.     Let   anyone 
tif ^    u     iTJ"^    ^^r-    to   occasion    her    trouSle- 
thev  should  have  him  to  deal  with  !    But  in  the 
mj^st  of  this  uplifted  feehng  there  came  another 
which  acted  hke  a  cold  douche.    For  he  sudderUy 
remembered   that    Lady   Wargrave   had   certaiSy 
never  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  recollection  of  hTm 
That  no  remembrance  of  him  had  ever  been  awakened 
by  fairly  constant  meeting  with  him.     That  beyond 
nm.?fi?M'  '?\*"7i.S^atituJe  to  the  man  who  had 
unselfishly  nsked  his  own  life  to  save  her  child's 
tS  ^^^  '?r!l  "°  P^articular  partiality  to  him.     Ho 

itr^Tsttnt^ilt!;^^^^^^  ^^  ''''''''''  '^  *'^  ^"^ 
.  "  Well,  never  mind— she  can't  stop  me  from  keen- 
ing an  eye  on  her  safety,  as  fa.  as  I  caS  !  "  heZaned 
Hut  unless  I  know  more  uhat  can  I  do  .^^  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  Certainly  I  can't  kick  mv  heels  ifn 
and  down  this  road  all  night.  I  sean  t^LvetceS 
here  for  hours  already  !  '^  " 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  not  been  in  Austerhtz 
Road  anything  like  ten  minutes,  but  his  own  un- 
certainty, and  the  knowledge  that  Lady  Wargrave 
was  almost  within  touch  of  his  hand,  made  him 
indined  to  magnify  everything.  And  instead  of 
going  away,  as  a  wiser  and  cooler  man  would,  he 
continued  to  linger,  pacing  up  and  down  under 
the  plane-trees  and  the  sparse  lamp-posts,  exactly 
as  if  he  had  been  the  housemaid's  young  man, 
who  was  waiting  for  his  love  to  emerge  from 
the  area. 

"  What  to  do— what  to  do  ?— that's  the  con- 
founded question  !  "  he  growled.  "  If  I  could  only 
think  !  "  ^ 

And  suddenly  he  thought.  He  remembered  the 
man  who  had  given  evidence  at  the  inquest.  The 
man  who  was  described  as  housekeeper,  hall-porter, 
general  'factotum,  at  Austerhtz  Mansions.  What 
was  his  name?— Ah,  yes,  Acock!  Acock  would 
doubtless  still  be  there — men  who  got  into  good 
posts  like  that  generally  stick  to  them,  and  Acock, 
as  he  remembered  him,  was  scarcely  a  middle-aged 
man. 

He  had  a  recollection  that  Acock,  in  his 
evidence  at  the  inquest,  had  mentioned  that  he  was 
always  on  duty  in  the  evening  from  eight  until 
midnight.  He  would  be  on  duty  now,  then,  if 
he  were  still  there,  he  would  have  seen  Lad\ 
Wargra\e  enter.  Would  he,  too,  have  recognised 
her,  in  spite  of  the  veil  ?  And  would  he  recognise 
him,  Adrian  Graye,  in  spite  of  his  additional  seven 
>ears  of  ageing  and  his  golden  beard  ? 

Weil,  then,  for  an  excuse  !  He  laughed  bitterly, 
once  more  thinking  how  adept  he  was  becoming 
at  the  making  and  framing  of  excuses.  Oh,  well, 
he  was  looking  for  a  fiat— that  was  a  good  enough 
excuse  for  a  call  at  Austerhtz  Mansions,  quite  good 
enough. 
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^  .Always  imiJulsive  when  spurred  on  by  his  own 
initiative,  Graye  crossed  the  road,  and  slowly  walked 
up  the  steps  which  he  had  seen  Lady  VVar^ave  cK 
ten  minutes  before     As  he  reached  themTegwS 
at  the  flat  on  the  first  floor.     There  was  the  very 
window  which  he  himself  had  opened  that  moriSJ 
after  the  fog.  the  yery  window   from    wShf 
had   called  to  the  policeman  who  strolled  so  un! 
concernedly  beneath,   the  window  from  which  he 
;ad  giyen   the   tidings  of  murder.     There  was    a 
flff      l"i,-*'^'iu'*  J"    *^^   «t^^^    windows    of    the 
he'saw'^Gemma     '''""   '"'"'""^  '^    ^^"^^^^  ^^^^ 
Grave  pushed  open  the  swinging  doors  of  the  inner 
hall  and  walked  in,  staring  about  him  in  his  affeSa- 
tion  of  strangeness  to  the  place.     In  the  ^rTerl 
chair,  set  comfortably  near  an  open  fireplLrsat  a 
unifornied  man    who  read  the  evening  newspl^^r 
At  the  sound  of  the  opening  doors  tfe  newspa^r 
dropped;     Its   reader   looked    up   and   rosT    A^d 
Graye  realised  at  once  that  this  was  nrAcodf 
whom  he  would  have  remembered  quite  weU    This 
was  a  stranger.  ^  '   '"'^ 

The  man  came  forx.ard  with  a  look  of  enquiry 

bidding  Graye  a  good  evening.  enquiry , 

'  Oh,  good  evening  !  "  returned  Graye     "  I— er 

j^alled  m.  m  passing,  you  know,  to  find  out  if  th?re 

lb  a  flat—a  furmshed  flat— to  let  in  this  build  nl 

used  to  call  on  a  friend  here  some  yearj  a^  and 
I  remember  thinking  that  these  flats  were  very  weH 

tTSw  ?  '''  ^'"^  ^">'^^'"^  "^^^y-  ^^  yo""ap^n 

The  man  glanced  at   a  neighbouring  door    on 

hi^hear  ^'"*''  *'^  ^''^  ••  office"'' He  shoSk 

Iie"reDtd*  *•' Of  l^'''''  ^.^^^^l^^  ^'  P'^^^^'  «r." 
lie  replied.        Of  course,  the  oft  re  i^  closed  nrm- 

Mr.   Quarendon.   the  proprietor,   he's  dually  here 
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from 


three  to  five 
some  tenant  that's 
But  just  now,  sir 


from  about  eleven  to  one,  and 
every  day.    He  might  know  of 
going  to  leave  soon,  of  course, 
every  flat's  tenanted." 

"  Oh,  ah,  I  see  !  "  said  Graye.  "  Perhaps  I'll  call 
on  Mr.  Quarendon  some  day — there's  no  great  hurry. 
By  the  by,  when  I  used  to  come  here,  the  hall-porter 
was  Acock — I  remember  him.     Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  Dead,  sir.  Died  of  double  pneumonia  four  years 
ago,"  replied  the  porter.  "  I  succeeded  him.  Yes, 
sir,  went  off  uncommon  sudden  did  Charlie  Acock — 
gone  in  a  week,  sir." 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  Graye.  He  presented  the 
man  with  a  shilling,  said  good-night  to  him,  and 
walked  out.  And  once  outside  he  cursed  himself 
heartily  for  his  folly  in  ever  going  in. 

"  I  shall  bring  myself  down  to  the  level  of  an 
enouiry  agent's  spy  if  I  go  on  like  that !  "  he  growled 
as  he  walked  away.  "  What  right  have  I  to  peer 
and  pry  about  in  that  fashion  ?     It's — rotten  !  " 

Nevertheless,  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  wait  in  the 
vicinity  of  Austerlitz  Mansions  until  he  saw  Lady 
Wargrave  leave.  He  conquered  that  temptation, 
and  went  away,  only  to  encounter  another  in  the 
shape  of  a  thought  that  he  might  go  down  to  Park 
Lane  and  watch  the  garden  door  of  Wargrave  House. 
He  knew  how  that  could  be  done  with  small  chance 
of  detection  from  anybody  But  he  conquered 
that  too. 

"  No  !  I'll  speak  to  her  to-morrow,"  he  muttered. 
"  That's  the  straight  thing  to  do.  She's  a  woman — 
she'll  understand.     To-morrow  !  " 

But  when  he  called  at  Wargrave  House  next  da>- 
it  was  only  to  hear  that  Lady  Wargrave  was  not  at 
home.  The  same  answer  met  him  on  the  following 
day.  It  sent  him  away  mystified  and  a  little  angry. 
She  had  been  receiving  him  in  friendly  fashion,  had 
always  seemed  glad  when  he  came — surely  there  was 
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something  beyond  the  conventional  answer.  He 
v;aited  there  days,  loafing  about  town  in  the  mean- 
time, and  called  again.  And  once  more  Lady 
Wargrave  denied  him— and  it  was  impossible  to  ask 
the  man-servant,  who  gave  him  his  answer,  what 
that  answer  meant. 

Next  day  Graye  went  off  to  Ashendyke,  and  told 
Herbert  all  about  it,  leaving  nothing  out.  By"",  the 
time  he  had  finished  Herbert  knew  every  detail. 
He  had  also  obtained  a  very  complete  insight  into 
the  state  of  his  friend's  mind.  And  he  inspected 
Graye  through  his  spectacles  pretty  much  as  a 
microscopist  inspects  something  that  he  has  never 
seen  before. 

"  And  that's  where  it  is,"  said  Ciraye  in  conclusion 

"  That's  where  what  is  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"  That !  What  I've  been  telhng  \ou  about " 
replied  Graye  testily.  "You  know.  What  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  Nothing.  Leave  the  thine 
alone.  Don't  go  Don-Quixotically  after  ladies  who 
possibly  don't  need  help.  Wait  until  Lady  War- 
grave  asks  for  your  help,  if  she  ever  does.  After  all 
Adrian,  remember  this— she's  Itahan,  and  r  has 
vastly  different  ideas  to  ours.  This  man  Di  Spada 
IS  probably  much  more  in  sympathy  with  her  ideas 
than  you  could  be." 

Graye  ground  his  teeth. 

"  You  know  very  well  Fin  in  love  with  her  "  he 
growled. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  admit  it.  That's  the  most 
sensible  thing  you've  done.  Now,  do  something 
even  more  sensible.  Let  things  slide.  Wait 
1  here  11  be  developments.  You  may  come  in  at  them 
Be  sure  of  this— if  trouble  is  coming  to  Lady  War- 
grave,  It  won't  be  a  hole-and-corner  affair  so  you'll 
know  of  It,  quick.  Now.  then— have  you  taken  anx- 
flat,  made  any  arrangements  ?  " 
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"  No  !  "  answered  Graye. 

"  Then,  cO-morrow  morning   go  and  clear  your 
things  out  of  that  hotel  and  come  here,"  said  Herbert 
1  want  help." 

And  Grave  having  meditated  for  five  minutes,  said 
All  right  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


IDENTIFIED. 


p\ETECTIVE  -  INSPECTOR    WIRLESCOMBE. 

A^  at  that  time  busily  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  a  case  which 
presented  features  of  unusual  complexity,  gave  no 
immediate  attention  to  the  train  of  thought  which 
had  been  aroused  in  him  by  Adrian  Graye's  visit 
He  recorded  the  visit  and  its  circumstances  in  his 
mental  tablets,  memorised  what  he  thought  might 
be  of  value  concerning  it,  and  then  put  the  matter 
aside  for  his  more  urgent  affairs.  But  witUn  a  few 
days  a  fresh  incident  recalled  not  only  it,  but  some- 
thing of  far  greater  importance  to  him. 

This  was  a  visit  from  Mr.  Quarendon,  who  was 
shown  into  Wiriescombe's  room  one  morning,  wearing 
?K  V  °i,  g^^at  mystery.  Wirlescombe  had  not  seen 
the  landlord  of  Austerlitz  Mansions  for  some  years 
but  he  knew  him  at  once,  and  his  presence  recalled 
aU  the  facts  of  the  Graffi  affair.  And  with  a  keen 
sense  of  intuition  he  immediately  conceived  the 
notion  that  his  visitor's  call  was  not  unconnected 
with  that  affair,  and  he  wondered,  remembering 
Adnan  Grave  s  recent  visit,  if  it  was  about  to  be 
revived  But.  like  all  artistic  men  of  his  profession 
he  asked  no  instant  question ;   instead  he  installed 
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Mr.  Quarendoii  in  the  easiest  chair  at  his  disposal 
gave  him  a  cigar,  complimented  him  on  his  evident 
good  health,  and  waited  for  him  to  open  the  ball  It 
required  only  half  a  (detective)  eye  to  see  that  the 
caller  was  bursting  with  news.  And  presently 
havmg  exchanged  views  on  the  weather,  he  came 
out  with  it. 

"  I  say— you  remember  that  affair  at  my  i  if  t 
Austerhtz  Mansions  ?  The  affair— seven  ye?  s  .t  - 
isn't  it  ?— of  old  Graffi  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  the  wiin 
look.     "  You  were  in  it,  vou  know." 

"  Why,  oi  course,"  replied  Wirlescombe 
it  in  charge.     Oh,  j'es,  I  remember~e  - 
Mr.  Quarendon  looked  more  knowing  i 
"  Never  heard  head  or  tail  of  the  gi      vj  •;.  r 
since,  eh  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Not  a  syllable  !  " 

Mr.  Quarendon,  who  had  grown  stout  and  s^c' 
drew  out  a  many-coloured   bandana  handkerchiei 
and  rubbed  his  shining  head. 

Well !  "  he  exclaimed.     "  I'm  not  sure  that  I 
7   r"',*J  t.'^  ^  ^^^^  ^  betting  man,  Mr.  Wirlescombe, 
1  should  be  mclined  to  lay  ten  to  one  that  I  have  '  " 
''Oh.    indeed!"    said    Wirlescombe.      "How? 
Where  ?     Where  ?  "  ' 

"Well."  continued  Mr.  Quarendon,  still  rubbing 
his  forehead.  "  It's  a  curious  story,  but  I'm  certain 
there  s  a  good  deal  in  it,  and  that's  why  I  came  to 
you.  Now,  I  don't  know  if  you'll  remember  a  man 
who  gave  evidence  at  that  inquest,  a  man  that  was 
my  hall-porter — name  of  Acock  ?  " 

'■  Charles  Acock— I  remember  him  Also  his 
wife,  '  replied  the  detective. 

''Just  so.     Well,  now,  it's  about  the  wife— widow- 
rather— that  I  'm  here.     Acock's  dead,  and  the  widow- 
lives  near  Austerlitz  Mansions,  and  she  goes  there 
i)retty  regular  to  help  with  the  cleaning  .-nd  such 
like.     Now,  then,  yesterda\-,  she  comes  to  me,  and 
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she  says,  *  Mr.  Quarendon.  I  was  at  the  Mansions 
the  other  night,  and  as  sure  as  I'm  a  Christian  woman 
I  saw  Miss  Gemma  !  '  '  Nonsense,'  says  I.  '  No  !  ' 
says  she.  '  I'll  swear  it  !— I  saw  her  coming  out  of 
Mr.  di  Spada's  flat."  Now.  then,  what  d'ye  think  <,f 
that.  Mr.  Wirlescombe  ?  Eh  ?  How's  that  for  a 
bit  of  news  in  your  line,  eh  ?  " 

Wirlescombe,  who  had  begun  to  think  uncommonly 
hard  as  soon  as  Di  Spada's  name  was  mentioned,  re- 
mained silent  for  a  while,  meditating.   He  was,  -n  fact 
linking  up  Mr.  Quarendon's  visit  with  Adrian  Graye's' 
At  last  he  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  nodded 

•'  Aye  !  "  he  said.  "  Um  !  Well,  Mr.  Quarendon, 
what  I  think  of  that  is  that  I  should  Hke'to  taik  to 
Mrs.  Acock  about  it." 

The  proprietor  of  Austerlitz  Mansions  jumped 
out  of  his  chair  with  an  agiUty  which  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  alacrity. 

".That's  just  what  I  expected,  Mr.  Wirlescombe !  " 
he  exclaimed.     "  I  knew  you'd  want  to  see  her,  so  I 
brought  her  along  with  me  in  the  'bus,  and  she's 
sitting  in  one  of  your  waiting-rooms  at  this  minute 
Shall  I  fetch  her  in,  Mr.  Wirlescombe  ?  " 
^"'  By  all  means,"  answered  the  detective.     He  sat 
thinking  deeply  while  Mi.  Quarendon  bustled  a"   y 
presently  to  bustle  back  with  his  late  hall-poricr  s 
widow.    Wirlescombe  favoured  her  with  his  most 
friendly  smile  as  he  waved  her  to  a  Scat.     "  Well 
Mrs.  Acock,  I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  me  ^  "' 
he  said  cheerily. 

"  Which  I  have  not,  sir,  though  not  having  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  these  many  years,  but 
remembering  you,  as  I  have  oft  remarked  as  a 
pleasant-faced  gentleman  that  had  a  polite  way  of 
doing  things  in  the  unpleasant  line."  answered  Mrs. 
Acock.  "Oh.  dear  me,  no,  sir— I  i.ever  forgets 
faces,  as  1  observed  to  Mr.  Quarendon  there,  a-cominfr 
along  in  the  'bus,  air." 
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-Ah!*'   said    Wirlescombe.     "Well,    it's   some- 
thing to  be  remembered  in  that  way.    And  so  Mrs 
Acock,  you  think  you've  seen  Miss  Graffi  again'?  " 

Mrs.  Acock  sniffed,  and  looked  hard  at  the  various 
objects  on  Mr.  Wirlescombe's  desk. 

"  Which  I  don't  think  nothing  about  it,  sir  "  «.he 
answered.  "  I'm  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  that  I'm  a 
\ndow  woman  these  four  years,  and  that  Acock  died 
of  the  pneumonia  within  a  week.  No  thinking,  sir  ' ' 
And  when  did  you  see  her  and  where  ?  "asked 
Wirlescombe. 

Mrs.  Acock  prepared  herself  for  the  narrative 
by  sitting  very  straight  in  her  chair,  folding  her 
gloved  hands  and  inclining  her  head  to  one  side 

Well,  sir,  she  said,  "  to  be  particular  it  would 
be  at  ten  o  clock  on  Tuesday  night,  which  is  night 
before  last.  And  as  to  where  it  was,  it  was  in  tlic 
corridor  outside  Mr.  di  Spada's  flat,  which,  as  you 
gentlemen  knows,  was  Miss  Gralfi's  poor  grandpa's 
flat  before  he  was  done  in— excusing  me  for  using  of 
such  a  term,  though  expressive  and  fitting,  as  Acock 
once  remarked  to  me  and  a  friend  of  ours  Yes  sir 
that's  the  where  and  the  when  »'•  ''"•  ^"^' 

wlriSc'oS.  "''''  '''  '^'^   ''  '''''"  ^"^"''•^^ 
"  No.  sir.  I  did  not."  replied  Mrs.  Acock     "  The 
way  of  It  was  this.  sir.    As  Mr.  Quarendon  there  can 
assure  you.  sir,  I  go  so  many  days  a  week  to  the 
mansions  to  help  in  various  ways.     Now  on  Tuesda\- 
night  tncumstanccs  kept  me  there  late     As  voii 
may  be  aware,  sir  there  is  in  them  mansions  both  a 
lit  and  a  stairs.    Now,  I  was  cleaning  of  the  stairs   i 
little  above  Mr.  di  Spada's  flat  when  I  heard  the  outer 
door  oj)en,  and  I  looks  over  the  bani-^ters.  which 
1  wont  deny  It.  was  from  nothing  but  curiosity' 
gentlemen.     Not  that  I  expected  to  see  anvthing 
out  of  the  common,  but  did  the  same  from  habit 
as,  It  were.    And  lo  and  behold  !  what  should  I  sec 
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but  Mr.  di  Spada  come  out  with  Miss  Gemma  who 
was  at  that  moment  drawing  off  a  thick  black  veil 
over  her  head  and  face.  It  give  me  such  a  turn  that 
I  was  obliged  to  go  downstairs  (them  having  previous 
gone  down  by  the  lift),  and  take  a  little  something 
For  never  did  I  expect  to  see  her  again,  and  especially 
not  there  !  concluded  Mrs.  Acock.  "  Oh,  dear  me 
no,  gentlemen  !  " 

"You're  quite  sure  that  it  was  Miss  Graffi  >  " 
asked  Wirlescombe. 
Mrs.  Acock  tossed  her  head  and  laughed 
"  I'm  certain,  sir  !  "  she  answered.     "  Sure  as  suiv 
ever  can  be  in  this  wicked  world.     Of  course,  you'll 
bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  seven  vcars  is  passed 
since  her  poor  grandpa  happened  his  misfortune 
and  at  that  age  young  women  changes,  her  being  then 
u  slip  of  a  girl,  and  now  of  a  more  what  you  might 
call  growed-up  figure,  but  I'd  have  known  her  face 
anywhere  in  a  crowd— there  ain't  many  girls  has  as 
much  beauty  as  what  she  has." 
"  She  didn't  sec  you  ?  "  asked  Wirlescombe. 
"  Neither  of  'em  see  me,  sir."  answered  Mrs.  Acock 
"  It's  my  experience  that  if  you  happen  to  be  looking 
down  at  people  from  over  banisters  or  a  upper  floor 
It's  very  rare  that  they  ever  look  up  at  you." 
..v'7^"^^.  evidently   an   observant   person,"  said 
Wirlescombe.     "  Well— where  did  these  two  go  > 

"  He  see  her  downstairs,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Acock 
"  In  the  lift,  of  course,  and  then  I  hear  the  car 
\yhistle  go.  Then  he  came  up  in  the  lift  again  and 
then,  as  I  say,  I  was  that  upset  that  I  had  to  go  down 
and  take  a  little  something— me  not  being  over  and 
above  strong,  gentlemen,  since  Acock  was  look  " 

Wirlescombe  looked  at  Ouarcndon.  and  rubbed 
the  end  of  his  nose  with  one  of  his  jxns. 

"  That  seems  pretty  conclusive."  he  said.     "  Now 

Mrs.  Arock,  have  you  spoken  of  this  to  anybody  >  '' 

"  Not  to  a  soul,  sir,  excepting  to  Mr.  Ouarendon 
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there. '  replied  Mrs.  Acock,  with  emphasis.     ' '  W^iich 
when  I  was  that  upset  by  the  shock.  I  was  sore 
tempted  to  impart  the  news  to  Mrs.  Jakes,  as  is  now 
housekeeper  at  the  mansions,  more  especially  as  she 
give  me  a  little    gin-and-peppermint,  seeing  I  was 
overdone  ;  but  attributing  the  same  to  my  heart 
But,  thinks  I,  no.  not  a  word  to  nobody  but  Mr 
Quarendon,  which  brought  me  here  to  see  you,  sir" 
this  being  the  first  occasion  in  my  life  wherein    1 
was  ever  where  the  police  are,  and  uncommon  civil 
i  must  say,  not  to  say  surprising  tidy  and  clean  as 
regards  what  rooms  I  have  looked  at." 

Then  Wirlesoombc  bade  Mr.  Quarendon  take  Mrs 
Acock  whence  he  had  fetched  her,  and  to  conic  back 
to  him.  and  when  he  returned  he  nodded  his  head 
at  him  as  if  in  his  absence  he  hud  come  to  some 
conclusion. 

"  I  believe  that  woman's  .•    ,t."  hv  :,aid 

'So  do  I    Mr.  Wirlcscombe."  said  the  landlord 

So  do  I ! 

1  ??.^te^  }^^^  ^'^'  ^^  ^"  London,  or  was  on  Tuesda\ 
night,  Wirlcscombe  continued.  "  Now.  I  wondt^i 
%vhy.  and  how  often  she  visits  Dj  Snada  =  By  the 
by,  do  you  know  much  of  him  ?  " 

"  No.  very  little,"  answered  Mr.  Ouarendon.  "  In 
short,  beyond  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good  tenant,  pays 
his  rent  regularly,  and  seems  to  have  a  nice  littK 
number  of  pupils,    I   know  ne.xt  to  nothing  about 

Wirlescomb*',  who  liad  risen  from  his  chair  durin- 
Ouarendon  s  brief  absence,  and  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  hands  in  pockets,  sat  down  again 
on  the  edge  of  his  desk.  He  looked  at  his  xisitor 
njedilatively. 

'■  ^iaven't  you  gui  an  oflice  at  .Vusterlitz   Man- 
sions .-'      ho  asked. 
'■  1  hav..." 
"  Where  i>  it  in  the  biiiiduig  .■'  " 
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"  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hall,  as  vou  f^o  in  !  " 
"  Do    the    windows    command    those    approach 
steps  ?  " 

"  They  do,  Mr.  Wirlcscombe.  Standin;^  in  the 
window  you  can  sCC  anybody  who  comes." 

"  Have  you  a  clerk  in  that  ofhcc  '■•  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  do  all  niy  own  clerking  and  book- 
keeping. If  I'm  pressed,  m\-  daughter  gives  me 
what  help  I  want." 

"All  right,'  said  Wirl-scombe.  'Now,  1  want 
to  know  all  about  this  man,  Di  Spada.  I  also  want 
to  know  where  this  girl  is  to  be  founu.  1  don't  think 
she'll  go  there  again,  hnt  he'll  go  to  her.  Now.  I'll 
send  along  a  likely  \oung  fellow  who'll  be  supposed 
to  be  your  clerk.  Let  him  do  what  he  likes.  And 
somebody  else—you'll  ne\er  notice  anythhig — will 
keep  an  eye  on  Di  Spada's  outside  movements.  Can 
you  fix  that— 1  mean  about  the  inside  man  ?  " 

"  Certainh-  !  "  answered  Mr.  Ouarendon,  who  was 
secretly  delighted  to  be  mixed"  up  in  a  mystery. 
"  C\rtainl\-.     Let  him  come  whenexcr  he  likes." 

"  This  afternoon,  at  four,"  said  Wirlcscombe. 
"  Now,  then,  a  last  p«)int.  (an  \  ou  \ourself  identih- 
Gemma  Graliti  ?   " 

I  ?     My  dear  sir,  of  course  I  (an  !  "  exclaimeci 


Lord,  yes  I     ;i  the  woman  initsidr 
rememlHT  her  face  as  well  as   1 
own    daughter's,    whit  h    I    saw    twn 


the  landlord, 
(an,  so  can  I  ! 
remember  my 
iiours  ago." 

"Very  good.  Then  tor  the  next  lew  days," 
concluded  Wirlcscombe,  '  keej)  me  informed  over 
the  telephone  of  whercMr  \(m  may  happen  to  be 
every  few  hours,  so  that  I  can  communicate  with  you 
at  short  notice.  Better  ring  me  up  every  morning, 
and  tell  me  your  nio\-ements  for  the  day.  And  now 
run  awav." 

"  Vcs,"  said  Mr.  Onarendon  ol)edi«>ntl^•.  He  made 
for  the  door,  and  lingered.         1  •>a\.     he  s;,id.  m  a 
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whisper,    "  you— you   don't   think   the  girl   really 
did  It  ?  "  o  J 

Wirlescombe  laughed. 

"  I  think  that  if  we  catch  her  we  shall  be  in  the 
way  of  finding  out  who  really  did  kill  her  grand- 
father," he  answered.     "  Good-morning." 

Mr.  Quarendon  noticed  nothing  unusual  during 
the  next  few  days.  The  young  gentleman  who  came 
was  very  quiet,  very  well  behaved,  very  unobtrusive 
and  made  himself  useful  in  little  ways.  Whether 
there  were  other  young  gentlemen  about  outside, 
Mr.  Quarendon  did  not  know.  In  fact,  he  knew 
nothing  until  he  suddenly  received  a  message  from 
Wirlescombe  bidding  him  meet  him  one  evening 
at  the  Oxford  Street  end  of  Park  Lane.  When  thev 
met  the  detective  took  him  down  the  lane  to  the 
doorway  of  a  certain  house,  where  they  arrived 
just  as  an  electric  motor-brougham  pulled  up. 
Presently  the  door  opened  :  a  footman  preceded  a 
lady  m  elaborate  evening  toilet.  And  Wirlescombe 
lelt  his  companion  start  as  she  passed.  The  motor- 
brougham  passed  away. 

"  Now  then,"  said  the  detective,  "  who  is  that 
lady  ^  " 

Mr  ()uarendon.  from  sheer  force  of  habit,  mopped 
Ins  lorehead. 

"  Bv     the    Lord!  "    he    exclaimed.         Gemma 
Grat^i  !  " 

"Yes,"     said     Wirlescombe.      "Gemma     Grafli. 
And  also— Lady  ^Vargrave  ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    HOUSE-PARTY. 

ADRIAN    GRAVE,     having    once    considered 
his  friend  Herbert's  offer,  and  made  up  his 
nund     upon    it,     though     after    only    five 
minutes'  thought,  was  quick  to  act  on  his  decision 
Before  noon  next   da^-  he  was  back  in   London 
liofore  evening  he  had  cancelled  all  his  engagements 
broken  off    all   negotiations  for  taking  a  flat   or 
bachelor  apartments,  and  was  on  his  way  again  to 
Ashendyke.    And   there   he   settled   down   to   the 
humdrum   existence   of  a  country  medical  practi- 
tioner, taking  a  full  share  with  Herbert  in  all  that 
was  going  on.     He  worked  hard,  early  and  late 
and  was  never  so  well  satisfied  as  when  he  was  at 
work.     In  their  spare  hours  the  two  men  talked 
long  and  much   of  all   manner  of  subjects    from 
Graye's  travels  to  the  latest  discoveries  in  medical 
science.     But  whatever  subjects  of  other  sorts  thev 
ever  touched  upon  they  never  spoke  of  Lady  War- 
grave,  and  whenever  Herbert  saw  his  friendf's  eyes 
gi<.w  sombre,   and   his  forehead  ruffled,  he  made 
haste  to  lure  him  into  the  billiard-room,  or  to  get  him 
on  to  his  doings  in  South  America.     Anything   he 
saul  to  himself,  to  keep  him  otf  a  matter  Ah 
trutJi  to  tell,  was  a  mystery  to  himself. 
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♦  ^a"V°°^  day  several  weeks  after  Graye's  return 
to  Ashendyke,  Herbert,  coming  in  from  an  after- 
noon s  round  of  visits,  and  finding  Grave  lounging 
over  the  last  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal 
called  him  into  the  smoking-room,  and  commanded 
him  into  a  chair. 

^  "Look  here  Adrian."  he  said  as  he  tilled  his  pipe 
We  ve  got  to  have  a  talk.  Got  to.  you  understand 
You  know  I  m  not  a  gossip,  but  a  country  medico's 
got  to  listen  to  his  patients  now  and  then— can't 
help  ,t  I  ve  been  at  old  Withers's.  the  estate 
steward  s,  this  afternoon,  and  whether  I  would  or 
not.  I  have  to  let  the  old  chap  gossip  at  his  free  will- 
I  daresay  it  did  him  good.  He,  of  course,  knows 
everything  that  goes  on  in  this  blessed  viUaee-l 
don  t  beheve  that  Mrs.  Butters  at  the  next  cottage 
could  run  a  needle  into  her  thumb  without  his 
knowing  of  it  within  an  hour  !  " 

Graye    made    a    half-audible    growl    within    his 
moustache. 

prelu^deT' *"    '^'"   ''^   ^'""^'''^-     "  ^^^>'   ^"    ^'»'' 

11,^"  ""if^'V"  ""''"^  Herbert.     "  '  Hurry  no  man's 
cattle,    all  the  same.     Very  well -here's  the  plav 

Manor  ••''"'      ''''^^'   ^^'^'"S^^^^'   '^    ^ack   at   the 
Gra\c  made  no  answer.     But  he  was  just  then 
reclming  lor  a  match,  and  as  he  took  it    Herbert 
eyeing  him  keenly,  saw  his  hand  suddenlv  ^hake     ' 
Back  at  the  xManor."  continued  Herbert    "and 
with  her-a  house-party.     You  know,  or  i;erhaps 
you  didn  t  know,  that  the  Manor  is  now  thoroughly 
renovated  from  top  to  bottom,  on  the  lines  I  tu/ 
gesed.     \aturallv,    the    trustees    have    done    that 
lirst.     The  ;;state  s  being  dealt  with  piecemeal.     So 
[>erhaps    Ladv   Wargravc   is  signalising   the  event 
Aryway,  she    has   (oinc  down  here  with  a  housc- 
partv— a  small  house-part\'  ' 
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Grave  growled  more  audibly. 
"  What  have   I   to  do  with 
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—    this?   "   he  asked 

defiantly.  "  I  don't  know  why  you  tell  me  of  it !  " 
"  I  tell  you  so  that  you  mayn't  have  a  sudden 
surpnse,  my  son,"  answered  Herbert.  "  I  tell  you 
out  of  consideration  for  yourself.  You  see  you 
might  possibly  meet  Lady  Wargrave  face  to  face 
m  the  village." 
"  WeU  ?  "  said  Grayc. 

"  I  don't  think  that  would  be  well.  I  think  it 
might  be  very  ill,"  said  Herbert.  "And  I  also 
thought  that,  perhaps,  you'd  like  to  be  off— while 
they  are  here,  for  old  Withers  tells  me  they're  not 
to  stop  long." 

Graye  looked  up,  and  Herbert  saw  an  expression 
in  his  eyes  which  made  him  begin  thinking  hard 
vVith  the  quick  look  came  a  quicker  laugh. 

"  If  you  think  I'm  going  to  run  away  because  of  a 
woman.  Jack."  he  said,  "  you're  a  damned  old  fool  ' 
I  m  not !    Here  I  am,  and  here  I  stick.     I  suppose 
I  can  lift  my  hat  to  Lady  Wargrave  if  I  chance  to 
encounter  her  on  the  green  or  in  the  village." 
Herbert  sat  down  and  lighted  his  pipe. 
"  That's  right,  old  chap,"  he  said.     "  That's  Uu 
way  to  take  it.     But— I  think  you  ouj^'l.t  to  hear  the 
rc^t  of  old  Withers's  gossip.     After  all.  we're  some- 
what mixed  up  with  the  Manor." 

Graye  made  a  sound  and  a  gesture  expressive  of 
impatient  dissent. 

"  Oh,  but  we  are  !  "  continued  Herbert.  •  And 
therefore  I  insist  on  your  hearing.  According  to  the 
steward,  the  people  wlio  have  come  down  with 
i-ady  Wargrave  are  all  her  own  compatriots." 
"I  see  nothing  surprising  in  that,"  said  (iraw. 
Naturallv,  shv  prefers  tlic  socirl\  ..f  jut  (avu 
compatriots." 

"Quite  so.  but,  when  .ill'.   <ii(l  and  done    she's 
the  widow  of  one  Enghsh  baron,  i  and  the  mother 
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of  another,"  said  Herbert.  "  The  idea  of  the 
trustees — eminently  worthy,  respectable,  conven- 
tional English  gentlemen  both — is  that  Lady 
Wargrave  should  become  anglicized." 

"  Is  it  ?  I  wish  'em  joy  of  the  attempt  to 
anglicize  her !  " 

"  So  far,  whatever  attempt  they  have  made  has 
certainly  been  a  good  deal  of  a  failure.  I  understand 
that  they  wished  her  to  have  a  sort  of  duenna — 
English  of  course.  Of  course,  she  refused.  Indeed, 
according  to  Withers,  she  has  openly  and  defiantly 
told  the  trustees  that  she  does  not  like  English 
people,  and  that  although  she  will  remain  on  the 
estate  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  year  she  means 
to  spend  most  of  her  time  in  Italy.  I  learn  from 
Withers  that  Lady  Wargrave  is  in  a  very  fortunate 
position--for  herself.    She  has  " 

"  It  strikes  me.  Jack,  that  you're  as  big  a  gossip 
as  Withers  !  What  on  earth  have  you  got  to  do 
w  ith  Lady  Wargrave's  fortunate  position  ?  " 

"  Sho  has  five  thousand  a  year  to  call  herself 
absolute  mistress  of,"  continued  Herbert,  unmoved 
by  Grave's  exclamation.  "  And  that's  nothing  to 
dr)  with  the  provision  made  for  the  boy,  and  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  estate,  and  the  town"  house.  And 
in  addition  to  that— just  think  of  it,  old  chap  ! -- 
Sir  Robert  left  her  a  whole  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  is  at  her  entire  disposal.  I  mean,  it's  hers — 
her  own.  It  isn't  trust  money.  She  can  spend  it 
all  to-day  if  she  likes.  She  can  throw  it  away  if 
she  likes.  She  can  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  it  if 
she  likes.  She  ran  give  five-pound  notes  to  beggars 
and  sovereigns  to  the  village  children  wherewith  to 
buy  sweets,  and  nobo<ly  can  say  her  nay.  Ye  gods  ! 
— fancy  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  possessed  of 
live  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  himdred  thousand 
in  ready  money  !  What  a  fact  in  human  life  to— 
to  ccmtcmplate  !  " 
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Graye  sat  up  in  his  chair  and,  gripping  the 
stared  Herbert  long  and  hard  in  the  eyes. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  driving  at .?  "  he  growled 
at  length.  ° 

"  Driving  at  nothing.    Merely  mentioning  a  fact 
1  say— what  a  magnificent  prize  in  the— marriage 
market.    And— and  what   a   rare  chance   for   the 
needy  and  unscrupulous  adventurer  !  " 
Graye  still  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Herbert. 
"  Look  here  !  "  he  said.     "  I'm  not  good  at  mental 
gymnastics.    And  I  say  again— what  the  devil  are 
you  dnvmg  at  ?     Tn  other  words,  what  is  it  \-ou're 
waiting  to  say  ?  " 
Herbert  groaned. 

''.You   always   were  such  a  matter-of-fact  chap 
Adrian      I  was  only  trying  to  intimate  to  you  as 
delicately  as  possible  that  Lack-  VVargrave  is  fair 
game  for  fortune-hunters." 
"  Well  ?  " 

"  And  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  you  have 
heard  something  is  one  of  the  small  house-pa  rtv 
at  the  Manor."  ' 

Graye's  face  flushed. 
"  Di  Spada  ?  " 

"The  same.  And.  according  to  Withers.  Di 
bpada  is  very  much  one  of  the  house-party  In 
fact,  the  house-party  consists  of  himself,  his  sister^; 
and  his  sister's  husband.  A— a  sort  of  familv  aftair' 
eh  i  And  between  you  and  me.  Master  Adrian  1 
should  say  that  Lady  Wargrave,  poor  innocent  that 
1  fear  she  is,  is  in— danger  !  " 

For  a  moment  Graye  made  no  answer.     Then  he 
threw  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  helplessness. 

What  s  the  use  in  talking.  Jack  ?     What  can  I— 

what  can  we  do  ?     I  called  three  times  in  Park  Lane 

and— of  course,  she  didn't  want  to  see  me— whv' 

God  knows  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "It's  bevond  me  " 

yuite  so,"  agreed  Herbert.     "  But— I'm  not  sure 
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that  it's  beyond  me.  Adrian.  Up  to  the  time  you 
saw  her  going  off  in  that  thick  veil  she'd  been  glad 
enough  to  see  you,  hadn't  she  ?  " 

"  I  thought  so.     I  believed  so." 

"  Very  well.  Then,  what's  the  obvious  inference  ? 
Somebody's  got  some  influence  over  her.  Some- 
body's making  her — making  her,  do  you  under- 
stand !— keep  off  what  we  may  without  exaggeration 
call  her  friends — old  friends,  if  you  like,  and  that's 
no  exaggeration,  either.  Who  can  that  somebody 
be  but— Di  Spada  ?  " 

"  But — how  do  we  know  that  ?  " 

"  How  do  we  know  that  ?  Haven't  we  got 
brains,  minds,  intellects?  Can't  we  infer  things? 
Can't  we  deduce  conclusions  from  obvious  facts  ? 
Lady  Wargrave  ought  to  owe  you  a  lifelong  debt 
of  gratitude  for  risking  your  own  life  to  save  her  son's 
life— oh,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,  it's  all  very  well  pro- 
testing and  shaking  your  head,  but  she  ought  if 
she's  a  scrap  of  decent  feeling  left  in  her !  And, 
for  anything  you  or  I  know,  she  may  have  that 
feeling  of  gratitude  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  wish  to 
show  it  as  much  as  ever.  But  she  refused  you  her 
presence  in  town,  and  I'll  lay  you  a  thousand  pounds 
to  a  China  orange  that  you're  not  asked  up  to  the 
Manor  while  this  house-party  is  on.  Why  ?  The 
inference  is  that  she  is  being  coerced.  The  Di  Spada 
family  have  got  hold  of  her.    Now,  why  ?  " 

Graye  uttered  a  dismal  groan. 

"  God  knows !  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
imderstand  it." 

"  Well,  I've  been  trying  to  puzzle  it  out,"  con- 
tinued Herbert.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  I 
think  Di  Spada  is  probably  blackmaihng  her,  terror- 
ising her.  That's  what  I  think,  old  chap.  And 
I'm  not  quite  a  fool — at  least,  I  hope  not." 

Grave  clenched  his  fists. 

"  If  I  thought— if  I  was  sure  of  that !  "  he  growled. 
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"  By  God,  I'd  go  up  there  just  now  and  kick  the 
fellow  out !  " 

Keep  cool.  That'll  help  her  and  everything 
best.  But  to  me  the  thing  is  as  plain  as  the  prover- 
bial pikestaff.  Look  here !  didn't  you  ascertain 
that  Di  Spada  was  some  assistant  or  pupil  of  old 
Graffi's  ?  " 

]'  Yes." 

"  Then,  of  course,  Di  Spada  knew  all  about  the 
murder  of  the  old  man.  Now,  then,  do  a  little  con- 
structive reasoning.  Di  Spada,  sonehow  or  other, 
steps  into  old  Graffi's  shoes  as  regards  the  practice, 
or  connection,  or  whatever  it's  called.  He  goes  on 
with  it.  In  time  Gemma  Graffi  comes  back  to 
England  as  Lady  Wargrave.  Di  Spada  sees  her  pic- 
ture m  the  papers— you  know,  it  was  in  several 
cheap  newspapers  at  the  time  of  the  home-coming. 
He  recognises  in  Lady  Wargrave  Gemma  Graffi. 
He  makes  enquiry ;  he  finds  out—easy  enough  to 
find  it  out,  Adrian,  my  boy— that  Lady  Wargrave 
has  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  and  five  thousand 
a  year  besides.  He  sees  a  magnificent  opportunity. 
And  he  takes  advantage  of  it.  And  so — Lady  War- 
grave  visits  Austerlitz  Mansions,  heavily  veiled." 

Graye  hstened  to  all  this  with  set  face  and  gloomy 
eyes.  His  pipe  had  long  since  gone  out,  but  he  still 
kept  It  between  his  teeth  and  bit  hard  on  the  stem 
_^  ••  After  all,  that's  all  theory.  Jack,"  he  said. 
'  ror  anything  we  know,  these  people  may  be 
friends,  even  relations." 

"  Ladies  don't  go  to  see  relations — gentlemen 
relatives— late  at  night,  heavily  veiled,  and  leaving 
their  own  residences  by  back  or  side  entrances  " 
observed  Herbert  grimly.  "  I  don't  deny  that  what 
I  have  put  before  you  is  theory,  but  rifbet  it's  not 
far  from  the  truth.  Just  think,  man  !  Supposing 
this  Di  Spada  is  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  scoundrel, 
think  how  he  could  terrorise  a  woman  who  knows 
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nothing  of  English  law  !  fheory  or  not,  I  say  I'll 
bet  any  odds  I'm  not  far  of!  the  truth.  And 
you'll  see  that  although  she  asked  both  you  and  me 
up  to  dine  several  times  before  she  left  the  Manor, 
she'll  not  ask  us  now  that  she's  returned." 

In  that  prophecy  Herbert  proved  himself  correct. 
The  two  young  doctors  heard  nothing  of  the  people 
at  Ashendyke  Manor.  Nor  was  Lady  Wargrave 
seen  in  the  village.  Nor  did  any  of  her  guests 
show  themselves  in  the  village.  Around  the  big 
house  and  the  great  park  there  rested  an  air  of 
mystery  and  silence  as  dark  as  the  woods  and  trees 
which  shut  both  in.  Not  even  gossip,  in  full  or 
thin  stream,  percolated  to  the  thirsty  soil  of  the 
village  tea-taoles.  It  was  merely  known  that  her 
ladyship  and  her  friends  were  there,  and  all  that 
the  Ashendyke  spinsters  and  the  old  men  of  the 
alehouse  corners  could  say  was  that  foreigners 
were,  of  course,  vastly  different  to  Christians,  and 
must  be  allowed  for  accordingly. 

And  then,  one  night,  as  Herbert  and  Graye  were 
smokinj  a  last  pipe  before  turning  in,  their  parlour- 
maid opened  the  door  and  admitted  a  lady  who  threw 
back  her  veil  as  she  entered  and  revealed  herself  as 
Lady  Wargrave. 
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TO  Jolin  Herbert,  cletuchcd  Ironi  the  feelings 
and  emotions  of  the  other  two  people  who 
stood  with  him  in  his  smoking-room,  antl 
therefore  able  in  some  sort  to  take  a  more  or  less 
disinterested  and  imj)artial  view  of  matters,  one 
pertinent  fact  made  itself  immediately  evident 
as  soon  as  Lady  Wargrave  had  entered  and  the 
parlourmaid  had  closed  the  door  upon  her.  She 
had  not  known  that  she  was  to  hnd  Adrian  Graye 
there.  At  sight  of  him  she  paused,  the  colour 
flooded  her  face,  she  looked  half  in  fear— a  strangi;, 
vague  fear  which  was  indefinitely  expressed  in  her 
features— half  in  appeal  from  him  to  Herbert. 
Before  either  man  could  move  or  speak,  she  herself 
spoke,  or,  rather,  she  unconsciously  let  the  thought 
that  sprang  up  in  her  voice  itself. 

"  I  did  not  know  thai  Dr.  Grave  was  here  !  "  she 
said. 

Herbert,  recovered  from  his  surprise,  bustled  into 
activity.  He  went  forwanl,  brushing  Grave's  arm 
as  he  passed, 

"  Clear    out,    Adrian  !  "    he    whispered.     "  Clear 

Graye  turned  away  abruptly  aiid  wciit  out  h\  a 
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door  which  led  into  the  surgery.  Herbert  took 
Lady  VVargrave's  hand  and  led  her  to  the  chair 
from  which  he  himself  had  started  at  her  entrance. 

"  Dr.  Graye  has  been  staying  with  me  some  little 
time,"  he  said.  "  He  is  helping  me.  What  can  I 
do  for  you,  Lady  Wargrave  ?  " 

Then,  seeing  that  she  needed  time  to  recover 
from  the  shock  which  Graye's  unexpected  presence 
had  evidently  given  her,  he  added  : 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  ?  And  I  hope  you 
have  not  come  down  from  the  Manor  alone  ?  1  would 
have  come  up  at  once  if  you  had  sent  for  me." 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  at  him  in  a  wistful, 
half-frightened  fashion. 

"  Yes,  I  came  alone,"  she  answered.  "  It  doesn't 
matter.  Dr.  Herbert — I  know  the  way.  I — I  couldn't 
send  for  you.  There  are — reasons.  I  wanted  to  sec 
you — very  badly." 

"  You're  not  ill  ?  "  said  Herbert  quickly. 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling  in  a  fashion  that 
indicated  the  nearness  of  tears,  and  Herbert  felt 
thankful  that  Graye  was  out  of  the  room. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I'm  not.  But  I'm  weary, 
unhappy,  uncertain  about  my — boy.  I  want  ycu 
to  see  him — somebody  must  see  him  !  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Herbert.  "I'll  come  up  to 
the  Manor  first  thing  to-morrow  morning.  I'll  go 
to-night — just  now — if  you  like." 

Watching  her  keenly  as  he  was,  he  saw  a  look  of 
something  like  terror  come  into  her  eyes,  and  she  un- 
consciously laid  her  hand  on  hi  arm  as  if  to  stop 
him  from  moving. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I — I  don't  want 
you  to  come  to  the  house.  I  want  to — to  arrange 
something." 

"  Not  to  come  to  the  house  ?  "  said  Herbert. 
"  But— why  ?  " 

Lady    Wargrave  withdrew   her   hand   from   his 
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arm,  and  looking  away  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 
When  she  looked  round  again  he  knew  that  she  was 
gomg  to  give  him  her  confidence. 
^^  "  I  am  engaged  to  be  married,"  she  said  quietly, 

to  Signor  di  Spada,  whom  I  have  known  a  long 
time.  Signor  di  Spada's  brother,  who  is  staying  at 
the  Manor,  is  a  doctor.  They  would  be  very  angr\- 
if  I  called  in  any  other  medical  man.  Thev  say  that 
is  etiquette.     Is  it  ?  "  ^ 

Herbert  gave  her  no  immediate  answer.  There 
was  something  in  her  look,  in  even  her  ..ttitude 
which  seemed  to  suggest  that  she  was  asking  for 
understanding  and  sympathy  and  help.  And  once 
again  he  was  thankful  that  he  had  cleared  Adrian 
Graye  out  of  the  room. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  she  repeated.     "  Ought  I  not  to  have 
come  to  you  ?     No  one  knows— no  one  must  know 
please  !— that  I  have  come." 

Herbert  knew  that  he  would  have  to  speak 
possibly  have  to  act  in  a  way  which  he  did  not  yet 
foresee.  -^ 

"If  this  gentleman  is  a  medical  man,"  he 
said  slowly,  "that  you  have  already  employed 
his  services  on  behalf  of  your  child,  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  etiquette  of 
the  profession  that  you  should  come  to  me 
vyithout  consulting  him.  But— is  he  an  English 
doctor  ?  "  ° 

Lady    Wargrave    shook    her    head, 
bewilderment  at  the  question. 

"  I — do   not   know,"   she   answered, 
nothing.     Lucicn  says  he  is  a  doctor." 

"  VVait  a  moment,"  said  Herbert.  He  went  across 
the  room  to  a  stand  full  of  reference  books,  and  took 
down  a  medical  dictionary.  "  Di  Spada  is  the  name 
ch,  Lady  Wargrave  ?  "  He  turned  over  the  pages' 
carefully  searching.  "  He  is  not  an  English  mcdicai 
man,    he  said,  replacing  the  book.     "  But  he  may 
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of  course,  hold  some  foreign  qualification.    He  has 
been  treating  the  child,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Lady  Wargrave  bowed  her  head.  Again  Herbert 
saw  in  her  eyes  the  dumb  appeal — the  searching  for 
help  against — what  ? 

"Yes,"  she  murmured.     "Yes.     But " 

She  paused  so  long  that  Herbert  felt  he  must 
prompt  her. 

"  But  you  are  not  satisfied  ?  "  he  suggested. 
"  Well,  can't  you  tell  him  so  ?  " 

Lady  Wargrave  began  to  twist  her  fingers  together 
as  they  lay  on  her  knee.  She  was  obviously  dis- 
tressed and  perplexed  by  something  of  which  she 
dare  not  speak. 

"  They  " — she  used  this  term  again,  Herbert  was 
quick  to  notice — "  they  would  be  so  angry,  Lucien 
and  his  sister  say  that  Stefano  is  so  clever.  And 
Stefano  says  that  nothing  is  the  matter  with  the  child 
except  that  English  air  does  not  suit  him,  and  that 
he  will  be  better  when  we  return  to  Italy." 

"  You  are  going  to  Italy  soon  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"  Next  month,"  she  answered.    "  Next  month." 

Herbert  considered  matters  a  little. 

"  Perhaps  Doctor  di  Spada  is  right,"  he  said. 
"  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  isn't  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  I — I  feel  afraid, 
but  I  don't  know  of  what  I  am  afraid.  He — my 
boy — seems  to  be — wasting.  Oh  !  can't  you  see 
him  ?  " 

"  But— how  ?  "  said  Herbert.  "  How  ?  Come, 
Lady  Wargrave,  can't  you  say  to  Doctor  di  Spada 
that  you  would  Uke  more  advice,  and  suggest  that 
you  should  call  me  in  ?  That's  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  and  as  a  medical  man  he  can't  make  any 
objection." 

But  Lady  Wargrave  shook  her  head. 

"  I  daren't !  "  she  whispered.  "  I— daren't ! 
You — don't    understand.     But— if    you    could    see 
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him — without    their    knowing  ?     Couldn't    3'ou — 
please  ?  " 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  asked  Herbert. 

"  I  thought  of  how,"  she  answered.  "  You  often 
drive  across  the  low  road  in  the  Park,  don't  you  ? 
— I  know  you  do,  because  I've  seen  you.  Well, 
to-morrow  Lucien  and  Stefano  are  going  to  town 
early.  I  will  go  out  across  the  Park  with  the  nurse — 
she  knows  I  have  come  to  you — and  the  child  about 
noon  and  meet  you  there,  by  the  Low  Spinney.  Then 
you  could  see  him.     Will  you  do  this,  please  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  Herbert.  "  Be  there  at  the  Low 
Spinney  as  near  noon  as  you  can.  Lady  Wargravc. 
But — forgive  me  for  asking  you — is  there  any  need 
for  this  secrecy  ?  Remember — if  your  son's  health, 
if  his  life,  is  in  any  danger,  you  ought  to  communicate 
with  the  trustees.  If  there  is  the  slightest  doubt 
about  his  health,  you  ought  to  have  the  \'ery 
highest  medical  advice.  The  trustees  would  insist 
upon  it." 

"  But — Stefano  says  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  him  but  what  I  have  said,"  she  replied.  "  He 
says  I  am  unduly  anxious,  simply  because  he  is  a  little 
thin  and  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  life  in  him.  You 
will  come  to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  "  she  broke  off, 
turning  to  him  almost  passionately.  "  I  seem  so 
anxious — so  anxious  !  " 

"  I  shall  be  there  to-morrow,"  said  Herbert. 
"  Now,  about  your  going  back.  Let  me  walk  back 
with  you  ?  " 

But  Lady  Wargrave  shook  her  head  as  she  rose. 

"  Please  not,"  she  repUed.  "  The  nurse  is  waiting 
for  me  just  within  the  Park— there  is  a  private  way 
into  the  house  that  we  know.  No  one  knows  that 
I  have  come  to  you — no  one  must  know." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Herbert  quietly.  "Is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  thi«^  secrecy  ?  " 

She  made  no  answer,  but  gave  him  a  significant 
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look  as  she  held  out  her  hand.    Herbert  took  her  out 
to  the  door ;  in  the  darkness  without  she  spoke : 

"  Tell  Dr.  Graye  that  I  am  always  grateful,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I—I  did  not  know  he  was 
here.  But  I  was  forced  to  come  to  you.  And 
you  will  be  sure  to  meet  me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  at  noon,"  replied  Herbert. 

She  glided  away  into  the  darkness,  and  Herbert 
having  waited  until  she  had  disappeared,  turned  back 
into  the  house.  He  stood  in  the  smoking-room  for 
a  time,  thinking.  Then  he  went  over  and  opened 
the  surgery  door.  Graye,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
with  grim  and  set  features,  was  engaged  in  making 
up  various  bottles  of  medicine. 

"  Come  back  !  "  said  Herbert. 

Graye  finished  what  he  was  doing  with  great  de- 
liberation before  he  walked  into  the  smoking-room. 
He  sat  down  in  his  favourite  chair,  re-lighted  the 
pipe  which  he  had  laid  down  when  Lady  Wargrave 
entered,  and  faced  his  friend.  And  Herbert,  having 
given  him  one  keen  glance,  nodded. 

"  Trouble,"  he  said,  laconically. 

Graye  spoke  as  abruptly. 

"What?" 

"  Keep  a  tight  grip  on  yourself,  old  chap  ! 
engaged  to  be  married  to  the  Di  Spada  man. 
—I'll  swear  that  she's  been,   or  is  beins 
into  it !  "  *" 

And  he  might  have  added,  remembering  Lady 
NVargrave's  last  words  to  him  in  the  porch,  "  And 
I'll  swear,  too,  that  she's  in  love  with  vou  !  "  But 
he  kept  that  to  himself. 

"  Forced  into  it  I  "  he  repeated. 

Graye  gave  no  sign  except  for  a  tightening  of 
the  jaw,  which,  to  Herbert.  &>  ified  a  good  deal. 
For  a  moment  or  two  he  said  .nothing;  when  at 
last  he  spoke  it  was  in  a  level  and  quiet  tone, 

"  Why  did  she  come  here  to-night  ?  "  he  asked. 
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Herbert  had  already  thought  things  out.  Lady 
Wargrave  had  not  asked  for,  nor  had  he  given,  any 
pledge  of  secrecy.  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  tell  Graye  all  about  the  object  of  her 
visit  And  so  he  told  him  of  all  she  had  said, 
briefly  but  fully. 

Graye  listened  in  silence.  But  when  Herbert  had 
finished  he  smote  one  hand  upon  the  other. 

"  By  God,  there's  foul  play  going  on !  "  he 
exclaimed.    "  We  must " 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  Herbert.  "  We  must — 
be  cautious.  There  may  be  nothing  in  this.  There 
may  be  a  great  deal  in  this.  We  can,  at  any  rate, 
find  out  if  this  Stefano  di  Spada  is  a  qualified 
practitioner." 

"  I'm  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Graye,  calming 
doN/n  from  his  sudden  outburst.  "  I'm  thinking  of — 
her.  These  people  have  got  her  under  their  influence. 
It's  as  you  said.  Jack,  when  I  came  back  here.  Di 
Spada's  coercing  her  under  threat  of  what.  Ex- 
posure of  the  Austerlitz  Mansions  affair,  of  course  ! 
She'll  be  afraid  for  the  child's  sake.  What  one 
ought  to  do  " 

"  Well,  what  ought  one  to  do  ?  "  asked  Herbert, 
as  Graye  paused.     "  What  ?  " 

"  I  suppose — have  the  whole  thing  re-opened  and 
get  her  finally  cleared,"  replied  Graye.  "  I  suppose 
so — I  suppose  so  !  " 

"  Would  that  be  such  an  easy  matter  ?  "  asked 
Herbert,  pointedly.     "  In  my  opinion,  it  wouldn't." 

Graye  glared  at  him. 

"  All  right,  Adrian,"  said  Herbert.  "  I  say,  in  my 
opinion,  it  wouldn't.  And  you  take  my  word,  there's 
a  lot  more  in  this  business  than  either  you  or  1  dream 
of.  I  wish  I  knew  what  would  happen  in  the  event 
of  this  child's  death  !  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  why  ?  "  exclaimed  Graye. 

"  Never    mind.      But    I    wish    I    did,"    replied 
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Herbert.  "  I'll  say  more  to-morrow,  after  I've  seen 
the  child." 

He  would  talk  no  further  on  the  matter  that  night, 
nor  did  he  mention  it  next  morning,  and  after  he 
went  out  at  ten  o'clock  Graye  saw  him  no  more 
until  lunch-time,  when  he  came  into  the  surgery 
looking  unusually  grave.  He  drew  Graye  into  the 
smoking-room. 

"  Now,  Adrian,"  he  said.  "  You  remember  what 
I  said  last  night  ? — about  what  would  happen  in 
the  event  of  the  child's  death.  I've  found  out  from 
old  Withers  that  if  that  child  dies,  as  there  are  no 
male  relations  and  the  entire  estate  is  free  from 
entail,  everything  will  go,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
to  Lady  Wargrave  as  her  son's  next  of  kin.  She'd 
get  everything.  And — I've  seen  and  examined 
the  child." 

"  Well,"  said  Graye.  "  Well  ?  For  God's  sake, 
man,  out  with  it  !  " 

Herbert  slowly  drew  off  his  driving  gloves  and 
threw  them  away. 

"  It's  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "  that  that  child  is 
being  cleverly  and  devilishly — poisoned  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

WIRLESCOMBE     HARKS     BACK. 

GOD  bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Quareu- 
don.      "  God— bless — my — soul !      This    is 
what  some  folks  would  call— ah  !    now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  what  they  would 
call  it— I  don't,  indeed  !  " 

"  What  do  you  call  it  ?  "  asked  VVirlescombe, 
as  he  led  the  proprietor  of  Austerlitz  Mansions  away 
up  Park  Lane.  "  I  suppose  you've  got  a  name  for  it, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"I  should  call  it  about  the  limit  in  surf    ;se- " 
replied  Mr.  Quarendon.     "  I  haven't  got  over  it  y. 
Good  Lord  ! — to  think  of  httle  Gemma  turning  ou  i 
a  real,  Uve  lady.     What  do  you  say  the  name  i-  - 
Lady  Wargrave  ?     Why " 

"  Hush  !  "   said  Wirlescombe.     "  Nevtr  menti 
names  in  public  places — such  as  streets,  squan 
railway  carriages,  and  the  like.     You  never  kncjv 
who   hears   you.     Come   across   Oxford   Street.     I 
know  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  highly  respec- 
table hosteky  where  we  can  sit  down  in  a  real 
bar-parlour — none  of  your  modern  saloons,  all  gilt 
and  glass  and  ginger-haired  barmaids,  but  the  good^ 
old-fashioned  sort,  where  you  can  be  at  peace  in  your 
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own  corner — and  I'll  stand  you  a  drink  and  a  cigar 
to  revive  you  after  your  surprise." 

"  Surprise,"  observed  Mr.  Quarendon,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  detective's  lead.  "  Surprise  is  the  right 
word.    Only — it  isn't  strong  enough." 

In  a  quiet  tavern  and  in  an  equally  quiet  parlour, 
Wirlescombe,  having  ministered  to  his  companion 
and  to  himself,  turned  to  Mr.  Quarendon  with  a  grave 
face. 

"  Now,  Quarendon,"  he  said.  "  This  is  an  un- 
commonly serious  matter.  There  isn't  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  lady  we  have  just  seen  is  Lady 
Wargrave,  the  young  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Wargrave,  the  famous  traveller,  who  died  about 
eighteen  months  ago.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that 
she  is  Gemma  Graffi  also — no  more  doubt  than  that 
a  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder 
against  her  in  respect  of  her  grandfather's  death, 
and  that  I  hold  a  warrant  for  her  arrest." 

Mr.  Quarendon  groaned. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  said.  "  You  aren't  going 
to  execute  it  ?  " 

"  Not  just  now,"  replied  Wirlescombe.  "  I  want 
to  know  a  bit  more  before  I  do  that  or  anything 
else.  I  want,  for  example,  to  know  more  about  your 
tenant,  Signor  di  Spada." 

"  You  haven't  got  to  know  m.uch  about  him, 
then  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Quarendon.  "  Those  young 
men  of  yours,  now  " 

"  I  haven't  got  to  know  as  much  as  I  want  to 
know,"  replied  Wirlescombe,  interrupting  his  com- 
panion. "  And  I  think  you'll  be  very  Ukely  to  !.elp 
me  to  know  more.  There's  no  need  to  send  my  man 
any  more  to  your  office,  but  I  fancy  you'll  be  hearing 
something  new  about  Di  Spada  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
you  must  let  me  know  at  once.  And,  as  to  the 
lady— well,  you'll  keep  that  as  quiet  as  the  grave- 
not  a  word." 
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"  Oh,  trust  me  !  "  said  Mr.  Ouarendon.  "I'm 
— dumb." 

He  went  away  from  the  detective  utterly  mystified 
by  what  he  had  had  revealed  to  him.  And,  before 
noon  next  day,  he  was  down  at  the  Yard,  bursting 
with  news.  Wirlescombe,  when  he  entered,  was 
busily  engaged  with  one  of  his  subordinates.  He 
was  secretly  amused  to  see  Mr.  Quarendon's  im- 
patience, and  purposely  kept  him  waiting  in  order 
to  watch  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  when  they  were  at  last  alone, 
"  so  Mr.  Quarendon  has  a  lot  of  news  to  tell,  eh?  "' 

Mr.  Quarendon  stared  as  he  mopped  his  forehead 

''^  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Wirlescombe,  winking.  "  That  would 
be  to  reveal  professional  secrets,  my  dear  sir     Well 
of  course,  it's  about  Di  Spada  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  proprietor  of  Austerlitz 
Mansions.  "Of  course,  it  is.  I  shouldn't  have 
hurried  down  here  fit  to  break  my  neck  if  it  hadn't 
been  !  Perhaps  you  know  what  it  is  akeady  ?  " 
.J'}  ^^esay  I  could  make  a  good  guess,"  replied 
Wirlescombe  with  »  cheery  laugh. 

"  Guess,  then  !  "  said  Quarendon.  "  You  chaps 
seem  to  be  able  to  see  through  a  stone  wall." 

"  Scarcely  that,  but  we  do  pride  ourselves  on 
being  able  to  add  two  to  two  and  three  to  five  " 
answered  the  detective.  "  Well.  I  should  guess  that 
Di  Spada  is  about  to.qnit  your  mansions.  Also  that 
he  s  probably  introduced  a  successor  to  you.    Eh  ?  " 

Mr.  Quarendon's  jaw  dropped. 

"  Oh,  you  do  know,  then  ?  "  he  said.  "  Well  I 
needn't  have  come— I  might  have  spared  myself '' 

"  I  don't  know  anything,"  remarked  Wirlescombe 
nonchalantly.  "Nothing  at  all,  my  dear  sir  I 
merely  made  a  guess  from  premises  which  seemed 
to  be  hkely  to  warrant  the  guess.  So  he's  goine 
and  has  introduced  a  successor,  has  he  ^  " 
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Mr.  Quarendon  went  through  the  mopping  process 

^^"^He's  going,  and  he's  introduced  his  successor  !  " 
he  repeated.  "  Successor !  Two  of  'em.  pne  an 
ItaUan,  like  himself— t'other,  a  Frenchman 

"  Excellent  combination— for  teaching  European 
languages,"  said  the  detective.  "  Well,  tell  about  it 

"It  was  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Quarendon.        I 
went   to   AusterUtz   Mansions   earUer   than   usual. 
Not  long  had  I  been  there  when  in  comes  my  lord 
di  Spada  dressed  up  like  a  Piccadilly  duke-never 
saw  him  such  a  toff  before  !      With  him  he  brings 
two   foreigners-Signor  This   and   Monsieur  That. 
I  forget  their  names,  though  I've  got  them  written 
down  in  my  books.    Mr.  di  Spada  introduces  them 
and  makes  me   a  speech,  after  they'd  all  scraped 
and  grimaced  like  a  row  of  monkeys  on  a  barrel- 
organ     Tells  me  that  he  has  been  smiled  upon  by 
the  Goddess  of  Fortune  and  a  lot  more  of  poetical 
rot  •  that  he's  retiring,  and  that  he's  sold  the  good- 
will'of  his  teaching  business  to  his  friends  the  Signor 
and  the  Monsieur— more  bowing  and  scraping  then, 
Mr    Wirlescombe— whose  characters,  says  he.  axe 
of  the  most  honourable,  whose  talents  are  not  to  be 
denied  and  whose  financial  status  may  be  ascertained 
at  the  Credit  Lyonnais— which  was  the  only  reaUy 
important  matter    he  mentioned,  you  know,  and 
turned  out  to  be  all  right   as  I've  just  personaUy 
made  sure  of  on  my  way  here.    And  then  he  pro- 
noses  that  to  cement  the  new  arrangement  we  shall 
ascend  to  his  flat  and  crack  the  bottle.    And  un- 
commonly fine  wine  it  was,  too.  I  give  you  my  word 
Mr    Wirlescombe— Heidsieck.   of  one  of  the  best 
years,  and  plenty  of  it-and  extra  good  cigars.    So 

^^^'AlT^dm.  di  Spada  tell  you  anything  of  his 
nlan«i '  "  asked  Wiriescombe.     "  His  future  plans. 
"  Why    yes,  he  did.     "  What    are  you  going  lo 
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do  with  yourself  now,  then,  signor  ?  '  says  I.     'I 
suppose  you'll  want   to  enjoy    those    smiles    that 
the  goddess  has  been  throwing  about  ?  '   I   says 
humorous-hke.     '  Ah,    yes  ! '  says    he,    '  why    not' 
my  friend.     For  the  present,  I  stay  at  the  Carlton' 
while  I  make  my  little  arrangements  ;    then  I  go 
into  the  country  on  a  little  visit ;  then,  as  your  grey 
anc"  dull  autumn  approaches  I  go  to  my  own  country 
where  the  sunshine  is.'     'All  right,"  says  I;  'but' 
dull  or  sunshiny,  you  won't  get  better  champagne  nor 
get  better  tobacco  there  than  what  you've  managed 
to  lay  hold  of  here.'    And  then  we  all  laughed  and 
I  came  away,  to  call  at  the  Credit,  and  to  see  you." 

"  So,  It  is  evident  Mr.   di  Spada  is  in  clover  " 
observed  Wirlescombe.     Mr.  Quarendon  winked. 

"  Up   to   the  neck  !  "   he  replied   tersely.     "  Vd 
to  the  neck!"  '-P 

That  afternoon  Wirlescombe,  selecting  the  quietest 
hour,  went  round   to  the  Cafe  Aldobrandini.     He 
had  never  been  in  it  since  the  time  of  his  visit  in 
company  with  Adrian   Graye  ;    never  seen  Aldo 
brandmi  since  the  affair  of  the  empty  house  and  the 
finding  of  the  unknown  man's  body.'    It  struck  him 
with  a  curious  sense  of  the  incongruous  that  when 
he  opened  the  muslin-draped  door  and  entered  the 
unpretentious  little  restaurant,   everything  looked 
to  be  the  same  as  when  he  and  Graye  had  walked 
in   that   afternoon   seven   years   before.     Now    as 
then,  the  place  was  deserted,  and  the  smell  of  the 
various  meats  and  messes  which  had  figured  at  the 
luncheon  hour  still  clung  about  it.     A  half-asleep 
waiter    lounged    within    the    doorway    nursing    a 
napkin  in  one  hand  and  an  Italian  newspaper  in 
the  other.     Behind  the  little  bar  in  the  background 
Madame,  a  Uttle  stouter,  a  shade  older,  was  still 
reckoning  up  her  accounts  and  her  cash.     And  near 
her,  rechning  on  one  of  his  red  plush-covered  spfters 
his  head  reposing  in  a  comfortable  corner  of  the  wall' 
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was  the  Signer  Carlo  Aldobrandini,  taking  forty 
winks  after  the  coffee  and  petit  verve  and  cigar 
with  which  he  had  comforted  himself  after  the 
midday  business  of  his  establishment  was  oyer 

A  sharp  admonition  from  the  lady  brought  Aldo- 
brandini back  to  the  contemplation  of  hfe  He 
started  to  his  feet,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  after  a  keen 
elance  at  the  detective  recognised  him  and  showed 
his  white  teeth.  He,  too.  Wirlescombe  perceived 
had  grown  a  little  in  plumpness  ;  also,  he  sported  a 
fine  gold  watch-chain  where,  formerly,  he  wore 
a  silver  one.  Wirlescombe  gathered  that  the  Cafe 
Aldobrandini  was  doing  well.  He  hfted  his  hat  to 
Madame  with  a  poUte  bow  and  stretched  out  a  genial 
hand  to  her  lord  and  master.  ^ 

"  Well,  Mr.  Aldobrandini,  he  said.  You 
haven't  forgotten  me  ?  "  ,  •      ^  .i,^ 

"  No,  no,  I  have  not  forgotten  !  exclaimed  the 
Italian'  "I  have  good  memorv  for  the  face.  It 
is  Mr.  Wirlescombe— oh,  yes  !  What  you  take  to 
drink  Mr.  Wirlescombe,  and  you  will  join  me  m  a 
cigar '  Oh,  yes— I  have  not  forgotten  that  affair- 
no  !  All  done  with  long  since-eh  ?  We  sit  down 
here  and  make  ourselves  comfortable,  yes  ? 

Wirlescombe  accepted  Aldobrandini  s  hospitality, 
and  sat  down  with  him  in  a  quiet  corner.  He 
lighted  a  cigar  and  sipped  at  the  liqueur  which  he 

had  chosen.  ,       .     .      ,,  j  -^i,  >- 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  whether  it  is  all  done  witn, 
her  said  confidentially,   in  pursuance  of  his  usual 
plan,  which  was  to  be  as  confidential  as  possible 
with  people  from  whom  help  i:,  possible.     ^  bome- 
timcs  those  things  crop  up  again,  you  know'. 

"  As  vour  saying  is,  *  Murder  will  out,  eh  ?     saitl 
the"  Italian  with   a   chuckle.     "  Yes— yes,   it   is  a 

^°"  Ocrll^onally,   it's  true."  agreed  the  detective. 
■'  More  often  it  isn't.     But  T  wanted  to  ask  you  a 
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question.     You  know,  and  have  known  a  lot  of  your 
countrymen  in  London  ?  " 

Aldobrandini  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  A  good  many,"  he  answered.  "  But — a  good 
many  that  I  don't  know,  you  understand." 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  I  was 
thinking,  however,  of  people  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  known.  Do  you,  for  instance,  know  a  man 
named  Di  Spada  ?  " 

"  Di  Spada  ?  "  repeated  Aldobrandini.  "  What 
is  he,  this  man,  then  ?  " 

"He  is  a  teacher  of  languages,"  replied  the 
detective.  "  A  man  of,  I  should  say,  thirty — good 
figure,  but  slight,  black  eyes  and  hair,  moustache  and 
pom  ted  beard,  smartly  dressed." 

Aldobrandini  shook  his  head. 

"  There  are  a  good  many  would  fit  that,  ch  ?  "  lie 
said.  "  No,  I  do  not  know  him  by  that  name. 
But — you  wait,  and  I  speak  to  my  wife.  Like  all  the 
women,  she  know  much  more  than  the  men,  ch  ?  " 

Madame,  having  come  to  the  end  of  her  reckonings, 
had  retired,  with  a  bow  and  a  smile  to  the  detective, 
through  the  door  which  led  into  the  hotel ;  her 
husband  followed  her.  He  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  shaking  his  head  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

"  No,  well,  that  is  one  of  the  few  things  my  wife 
does  not  know,"  he  said  as  he  resumed  his  hat. 
"  Name  of  Di  Spada — no ! — though  many  black- 
eyed  and  black-haired  ones  come  in  here  and  wear 
moustaches  and  pointed  beards,  too !  But  she 
suggest  something,  my  wife — why  not,  she  says,  go 
to  see  Signor  Carlatti,  around  the  corner,  who  knows 
everybody — yes  !  " 

"  And  who  is  Signor  Carlatti  ?  "  asked  Wirles- 
combe. 

"  Carlatti  is  an  old  fellow  who  keeps  a  book- 
shop where  you  can  buy  all  sorts  of  Continental 
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literature,"  answered  Aldobrandini.  "  All  sorts — 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Russian — everybody  that 
isn't  English,  you  understand — ^goes  to  Carlatti,  so  he 
know  »^.any.  And  if  this  man  is  a  teacher  of 
language-  what  so  likely  as  that  Carlatti  knows 
about  him,  eh  ?  " 

"Just  so,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "All  right,  I'll 
go  round.    Where  is  this  place  ?  " 

"  I  go  with  you  myself,"  said  Aldobrandini.  "  I 
introduce  you.  You  wait  one  moment  while  I 
prepare  mj^self  for  this  walk,  eh  ?  " 

The  proprietor  of  the  Cafe  Aldobrandini  presently 
presented  himself  in  a  frock-coat  and  a  silk  hat,  a  pair 
of  lemon-coloured  kid  gloves,  and  an  exquisitely-rolled 
umbrella.  He  marshalled  his  companion  with  much 
state  out  of  the  restaurant  and  along  the  street, 
finally  turning  into  a  small  alley,  which  seemed  to 
be  filled  from  end  to  end  with  heaps  of  ancient 
furniture.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion,  he 
paused  before  a  shop,  the  window  of  which,  ob- 
viously uncleaned  for  years,  were  filled  with  rows 
of  books  and  pamphlets  in  a  more  or  less  dusty  and 
dirty  condition.  Piles  of  books,  similarly  neglected, 
almost  filled  up  the  doorway  ;  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  Wirlescombe  and  his  companion  made  their 
way  to  the  gloom  within.  And  the  detective  had 
to  strain  his  eyes  before  he  became  aware  ihat  in 
the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  the  untidiness  stood  as 
strange  and  as  remarkable  a  figure  as  he  had  ever 
met  in  the  strange  world  around  him. 
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THE  figure  which  the  detective  contemplated, 
not  without  feeling  a  certain  sense  of  un- 
canniness  and  mystery,  was  that  of  a  very 
diminutive  old  man,  thin  and  spare  almost  to  the 
verge  of  emaciation,  who  was  clad  in  a  long,  much- 
worn  overcoat  of  the  colour  and  shape  affected  by 
hunting  men,  and  several  sizes  too  large  for  its  wearer, 
a  butcher  handkerchief  swathed  liberally  about  a 
bird-Uke  and  sinewy  neck,  and  a  black  skull-cap, 
from  beneath  which  peered  out  a  face  that  was  of 
the  colour  of  old  ivory,  and  seemed  at  first  sight  to 
be  no  more  than  a  covering  of  wrinkled  skin  over 
an  understructure  of  prominent  bone.  The  teeth 
had  disappeared  from  this  living  skull ;  the  aggres- 
sive nose  and  the  square  chin  nearly  met,  but  the 
little  old  man  wore  no  spectacles,  and  as  Wirlescombe 
grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness  of  the  place, 
he  saw  that  the  black  eyes  were  as  brigh*^  and' 
active  as  those  of  a  girl.  He  stood,  staring  and 
wondering,  as  the  strange  figure  laid  down  a  great 
folio  and  turned  enquiringly  to  him  and  his 
companion. 

Wirlescombe  had  given  Aldobrandini  permission 
to  tell  Carlatti  who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted  ; 
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he  stood  by,  listening  without  understanding,  while 
the  two  Italians  talked  lapitllv  in  their  own  language. 
And  at  last  he  caught  the  name  "  Di  Spada,"  a.  d 
saw  the  black  e\'es  of  the  (jueer  little  man  flash 
with  a  sudden  comprehension  and  intelligence  as 
they  turned  from  the  restaurant  proprietor  to 
himself.  The  next  moment  Carlatti  had  spoken 
softly  to  a  curly-headed  youth  who  was  langorously 
sorting  magazines  into  bundles  in  a  corner  of  the 
much-cumbered  shop,  and  had  opened  a  door  at  the 
back  of  his  counter.  He  stood  aside,  waving  his 
visitors  within  with  a  polite,  old-fashioned  bow. 

Wirlescombc  walked  inside,  secretly  wondering 
how  it  was  that  all  men  like  Carlatti,  whether  dealers 
in  books,  curiosities,  furniture,  odds  and  ends, 
invariably  live  in  the  midst  of  apparently  hopelessly- 
jumbled  lumber.  Tliis  parlour,  or  living  room, 
or  whatever  its  owner  called  it,  reminded  him  of 
that  other  parlour  in  which,  .seven  years  before, 
Mr.  Shipps.  the  second-hand  clothes  dealer,  had 
received  Adrian  Graye  and  himself  and  had  treated 
them  to  Schiedam  and  cigars — there  was  the  same 
storing-up  of  all  manner  of  things,  the  same  dust, 
the  same  accumulation  of  objects  which  to  Wirles- 
combc seemed  worthless.  And,  apparently,  the 
similarity  was  not  to  end  there,  for  Carlatti  had  no 
sooner  closed  the  door  upon  himself  and  his  visitors 
than  he  took  down  a  box  of  cigars  from  a  shelf, 
silently  offered  it  to  the  two  men,  and  then,  opening 
a  cupboard,  produced  a  tall,  thin-necked  bottle  and 
three  small  glasses,  which  he  proceeded  to  fill,  also 
in  silence.  Aldobrandini,  lighting  his  cigar,  made 
expressive  grimaces  at  the  detective,  winking  at  the 
yellow  liquid  which  the  old  man  was  pouring  out, 
and  tapping  his  stomach  with  signs  of  supreme 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  tasting  it.  And 
Wirlescombe  sipped  what  was  given  him,  and  took 
it  to  be  one  of  those  rare  Italian  wines  which  are 
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known  little  of  in  England,  and  he  murmured  some 
compliment  to  his  host  and  wondered  if  this  was 
how  the  old  fellow  kept  up  a  connection  between 
his  spirit  and  what  flesh  he  had  left.  For  as  Carlatti, 
himself  having  lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  down  facing 
his  visitors,  he  looked  more  hke  the  ghost  of  what 
had  been  a  man  than  a  living  and  breathing  one. 

And  then  Wirlescombe  received  a  surprise.  For 
the  voice  which  came  from  the  skuU-like  head  was 
as  clear  and  strong  as  it  was  low  and  sweet.  And 
here,  at  any  rate,  was  perfectly-spoken  English  and 
cultured  English,  as  the  detective  was  quick  to 
observe.  At  the  first  words  he  became  all  attention, 
recognising  that  bv  sheer  chance  he  had  hit  upon 
something  out  of  the  ordinarv. 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Wirlescombe,  you  are  from  Xew 
Scotland  Yard  ?  "  said  the  bland  and  melUfluous 
voice. 

"  I  am,  Mr.  Carlatti.  Here  is  mv  card  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  seeing  me." 

"  And  you  want  to  ask  aome  questions  of  me — 
about  a  man  named  Di  Spada  ?  " 

"  If  you  have  no  objection.  Mr.  Carlatti." 

"  None.  But,  I  know,  or,  I  should  sav,  have 
known,  two  men  named  Di  Spada.  \\'hat  is 
the  Christian  name  of  the  Di  Spada  you  are 
interested  in  .^  " 

The  detective  pulled  out  his  note-book  and  con- 
sulted a  paper  which  he  took  from  one  of  its  pockets 
■'  Lucien." 

"  Just  so.  Lucien  di  Spada  is  a  professor  of 
languages.  He  lives  at  Aust-rlit/i  .Alansions,  in 
Maida  \'ale." 

"  That  is  the  man,  Mr.  Carlatti.     And — the  other." 

Carlatti  smiled.  He  took  up  his  glass  and  sipped 
thoughtfully  at  its  amber  contents. 

i- '!■-    tjL.^i    .  I  »ic   •Ji.m.L    »>    .lLid.il' J   Ui    OpaUot 

"  And— who  is  he  ?  " 
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"  He  is  the  brother  of  Lucien." 
Wirlescombe  paused  in  his  questioning.    He  was 
not  quite  sure  of  his  ground,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  he  particularly  wished  for  information  outside 
the  particular  limits  of  his  immediate  needs. 

"  What  I  want,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"is  any  information  I  can  get  about  Lucien  di 
Spada." 

"  I  am  disposed  to  give  you  any  information  I  can 
give,  Mr.  Wirlescombe,"  replied  Carlatti.  "  I  quite 
understand  what  you  are,  and  I  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  why  you  want  information." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  murder  of  Marco  Grafh, 
at  his  flat  in  Austerhtz  Mansions,  seven  years  ago  ?  " 
asked  Wirlescombe,  going  bluntly  to  his  point. 

"  I  do.  I  remember  everything  about  it.  I  have 
all  the  newspaper  cuttings  which  concern  it.  I 
remember  your  name  in  connection  with  it." 

"  Did  you  know  Lucien  di  Spada  at  that  time  ?" 

"  I  did." 

''  What  was  he  doing  then,  Mr.  Carlatti  ?  " 

"  He  was  earning  his  living  by  giving  lessons  in 
French  and  Italian  and  in  making  translations  for 
the  publishers." 

"  A  good  living  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  he  was  just  able  to  support 
himself." 

"  You  know  that  he  took  over  Marco  Grafti's 
business  or  connection  ?  Well,  he  had  money, 
then.     Can  you  account  for  that  ?  " 

Carlatti  shrugged  his  attenuated  shoulders. 

"  No  !  I  heard  of  what  he  had  done,  and  I  was 
surprised.  Up  to  then  he  had  been  very  poor- 
very  poor,  indeed." 

""Well,  this  brother— Stefano.  What  was,  or 
is,lhej?i" 

"  He  was  a  medical  man,  practising;  amongst 
his  poorer  countryfolk,  here  in  Soho." 
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"  Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  That  I  do  not  know,  I  should  like  to  know. 
He  owes  me  money.  He  owes  me  for  a  set  of  valu- 
able medical  instruments  which  I  obtained  for  him, 
find  for  a  small  library  of  medical  works  with  which 
I  supplied  him.  Therefore,  I  say,  I  should  like  to 
know  where  he  is." 

"  But  you  know  where  his  brother,  Lucien,  is. 
Haven't  you  asked  him  for  information  ?" 

Carlatti  smiled. 

"  I  have  only  seen  Lucien  di  Spada  once  since  he 
succeeded  Marco  Graffi.  That  is  six  years  ago. 
I  then  asked  him  for  news  of  his  brother  and 
reminded  him  of  Stefano's  debt  to  me.  He  replied 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  brother's  where- 
abouts or  his  affairs,  and  that  Stefano's  debts  were  not 
his.  And  that,  of  course,  was  true — and  so  I  troubled 
Lucien  no  further." 

"  Then — this  Stefano  disappeared.  How  ?  Sud- 
denly ?  " 

"  Suddenly.  It  was,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
about  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Marco  Grafli.  Ho 
— just  disappeared." 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  of  him  since  'i  " 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  him  since,  and  I  can 
confidently  assert  that  he  has  never  been  heard  of 
again  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  London.  I  am  in 
constant  touch  with  people  who  would  know  if 
Stefano  di  Spada  ever  came  back,  and  I  have  heard 
nothing." 

Wirlescombe  had  no  more  to  ask  and  he  said  so. 
The  old  man  gave  him  a  searching  look. 

"  All  this  is,  of  course,  between  ourselves,"  he 
said.  "  I  see  you  trust  Mr.  Aldobrandini ;  then, 
well,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  Then— is  all  this 
in  any  relation  to  the  murder  of  Marco  Graffi  seven 
years  ago  ?  " 

"  It  may  have  some  bearing  on  it,  eventually," 
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replied  Wirlescombe.    "  Why,  have  you  any  notions 
on  that  matter.  Mr.  Carlatti  ?  " 

Before  replying  to  the  detective's  question,  the 
old  bookseller  rose  and  refilled  his  visitors'  glasses, 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Aldobrandini,  who 
smacked  his  lips  with  the  gusto  of  the  connoisseur 
and  muttered  praises  of  the  wine  in  his  own  language. 

"  A  great  many  notions,"  said  Carlatti,  resuming 
his  seat.     "  A  great  manv  !  " 

"  For  example  ?  "  suggested  Wirlescombe. 

But  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  To  talk  of  notions,"  he  said,  "  is  to  talk  of  air. 
We  might  waste  much  valuable  time.  But — I 
think,  Mr.  Wirlescombe,  that  if  you  found  the 
miu-derer  of  the  man  who  stayed  with  Aldobrandini 
here,  the  man  whose  body  was  discovered  in  the 
empty  house  round  the  corner,  you  would  find 
the  murderer  of  Marco  Graffi." 

Wirlescombe  nodded.  The  idea  was  one  which 
he  himself  had  formed  long  before  and  had  often 
thought  over. 

"  Mr.  Carlatti,"  he  said.  "  Have  you  ever  formed 
any  conclusion  as  to  what  became  of  that  girl  ?  " 

"  Only  that  the  running  away  of  the  girl  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  murder." 

"  Where,  then,  do  you  suppose  she  escaped  to  ?  " 

"  Hundreds  of  young  girls  disappear  in  London 
Mr.  Wirlescombe.     Disappear — for  ever." 

"  Yes,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  And  occasionally 
reappear  when  and  where  they  arc  least  expected," 
he  said  to  himself.  "  Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  Mr.  Carlatti.     I  may  call  to  see  you  again." 

He  went  away  with  Aldobrandini,  impressing  the 
necessity  of  silence  upon  the  restaurant  keeper,  and, 
returning  to  headquarters,  interviewed  two  of  his 
most  trusted  subordinates.  To  one  of  them  he 
entrusted  the  task  of  keeping  a  strict  M-atch  upon 
Tucien  di  Spada,  now  quartered  at  the  Carlton; 
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to  the  other  he  assigned  the  dutv  of  observing  the 
doings  of  Lady  Wargrave.  As  to  himself,  he  en- 
gaged in  finding  out  everything  that  he  could  about 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Wargrave's  marriage,  the  terms 
of  his  will,  the  financial  position  of  the  young  widow. 
And  for  the  hundredth  time  he  took  out  his  dossier  of 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  the  Graffi  affair, 
and  for  the  thousandth  time  wished  that  he  had 
been  able  to  find  out  who  the  man  was  that  he  had 
seen  lying  dead  in  the  empty  house. 

Ten  days  later  oM  Carlatti  walked  into  his  room. 

"  I  came  to  see  you  of  my  free  will,"  said  the 
strange  old  man.  "  I  have  news  for  you,  Stcfano 
di  Spada  has  returned  to  London." 

Wirlescombe's  eyes  asked  for  further  information 
as  he  motioned  his  visitor  to  a  chair. 

"  YestHr^^v,"  continued  Carlatti,  "  Stefano 
entered  .  shop.  He  was  evidently  en  granda 
tenue.  Ht  ooked  fat,  sleek,  prosperr  '  '  Ah,  Car- 
latti, old  friend  !  '  said  he,  '  I  come  t  \'ou  all 
that  money  I  owe  you  !  Confess,  now,  u.  ,n  will 
be  glad  to  see  it.'  '  You  ought  to  pay  me  six  years' 
interest  on  it.  Dr.  di  Spada,'  said  L  '  That  I  will 
do  with  pleasure,'  said  he.  '  I  am  in  funds— I 
have  prospered.'  And  therewith  he  made  himself 
as  good  as  his  word." 

"Good  for  you,  Mr.  Carlatti,"  remarked  the 
detective. 

"  As  I  told  you  that  he  owed  me  mon(  -,  I  felt  it 
due  to  him  to  tell  you  that  he  now  owes  ne  none  " 
said  the  old  bookseller.  ' 

"  Just  so,"  a,greed  Wirlcscombe.  "  And— where 
has  he  been  ?  " 

"  He  did  not  tell  me,  except  that  he  had  been 
travelhng  about  the  world  ;  also  that  he  was  quickly 
off  again  from  London.  And,  further,  that  he  and 
his  brother  Lucien  had  come  into  money." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Wirlescombe.    "  That  accounts  " 
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But  Wirlescombe  did  not  tell  Carlatti,  nor  Quaren- 
don.  nor  anybody,  that  he  was  even  then  aware 
that  Liicien  di  Spada.  and  Stefano.  and  Stefano's 
wife  were  quartered  at  Ashendyke  Manor,  and 
that  every  move  of  theirs  was  being  faithfully 
watched  and  recorded  and  reported  upon  bv  his 
(VVirlescombe's)  satellites.  He  remained  patiently 
waitmg.  watching,  investigating,  until  the  right 
moment  came,  conscious  that  he  was  being  posted  in 
every  movement.  When  the  moment  came,  well 
then— the  world  would  know. 

The  moment  came  when,  earlv  one  afternoon,  a 
styhshly-attired  young  gentleman,  who,  from  his 
appearance,  might  have  been  a  simple-minded 
youth  about  town,  came  in  and  told  Wirlescombe 
that  the  two  brothers  Di  Spada  had  that  day 
visited  the  Faculty  Office  at  Doctors'  Commons— 
where  special  marriages  are  obtainable  by  folk 
who  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  them. 

Then  Wirlescombe  put  the  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Gemma  Gralli  in  his  pock-t  and  set  out  for 
Ashendyke. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  TRUSTEES  IXTERVEXE. 

"POISONED!"  repeated  Herbert,  with  em- 
pnasis  "  Cleverly  and  devilishly  poisoned  ' 
1 11  stake  all  the  professional  reputation  I've 

got  on  it. 

Adrian  Graye.  watching  his  friend  with  r,ombre 
eyes  saw  that  Herbert  was  strangely  moved  He 
wiped  the  perspiration  off  his  forehead,  vet  this  was 
a  chilly  September  day,  and  his  hand  trembled  as 
he  put  back  his  handkerchief. 

"  J^'fTMl^^^  •  "  he  said.  "  Hellish  !  And  ones 
so — helpless. 

4  u  ^^^u^""^"^   ^"'   *^"S"e-      ^>  to  then   he  had 
felt  dumb. 

;;  You  didn't-didn't  tell-her  ?  "  he  asked. 
TeU— her!      Not     for     the    world— vet.      But 
somebody  s  got  to  be  told.     It-it'U  probably  take 

?xrJf'"/^*™,^.^^^*''  ^he  diabolical  ingenuity  of  it 
What  devils !  o         j-        ic 

"  You're  sure  of  it,  Jack  '■'  " 

"  Certain  !  " 

Graye  assumed  a  look  of  stern  resolve. 


wiU  ! 


Shall  I  go  up  and  have  it  out  ? 


he  said. 
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Not  for   the  world  !     That 


would  only  make 
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matters  worse.  No  !  You  must  keep  out  of  it 
There's  only  one  thing  that  I  can  see." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  The  trustees.  They've  got  the  right  to  see  this 
child,  to  knoM^  all  about  him.  Now,  if  they  would  go 
to  the  house  and  take  some  big  specialist  with  them 
— eh  ? 

"  Yes.  But— what  about  their  reason  for  ob- 
truding the  big  specialist  ?  " 

"  A  natural  desire  on  their  part  to  know  how  the 
\oung  baronet  really  is." 

Graye  nodded. 

"  I  see.    That's  good.    But  who  are  the  trustees  ?  " 

"  Old  Withers  told  me  that.  There  is  some  good 
in  gossiping,  after  all,  you  see.  A  l\v.  Cornelius 
Spilsbury,  a  London  solicitor,  is  one  ;  Sir  Austin 
Wrexham  is  the  other." 

"  Then— you'd  better  communicate  with  them 
at  once,  hadn't  you  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  up  to  town  and  see  Spilsbury— yes,  at 
once.  There's  nothing  much  to  do  to-day.  You'll 
do  it.  Throw  me  that  time-table,  Adrian !  Here 
we  arc,  train  at  two-eighteen.  I  can  catch  that. 
They  must  intervene— they  must  sec  that  child  ' 
Otherwise  " 

Thus  it  came  about  that  at  the  very  time  that 
Wirlescombc  left  London  with  the  warrant  in  his 
pocket,  three  elderly  gentlemen  got  out  of  a  train 
ut  Asliendyke  Station  and  wore  met  by  Dr.  Herbert, 
who  had  seen  all  three  in  town  the  "previous  day' 
The  stationmaster  and  his  satellites,  who  witnessed 
the  meeting,  could  have  told  them  that  by  f  ne  pre- 
vious train  Lucien  and  Stela  no  di  Spada  had  arrived 
from  London— but  he  could  not  have  told  them 
that  by  the  next  train  Wirlescombc  was  <  oming  as  a 
consequence.  Neither  he  nor  they  had  any  idea 
or  foreknowledge  of  what  that  afternoon  was  to 
witness  at  Ashcndvke  Manor. 
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But.  in  plain  truth,  this  particular  September 
afternoon  is  full  of  events  and  of  dramatic  sur- 
prises. It  IS  such  a  beautiful  and  calm  September 
afternoon  that  no  one,  seeing  and  fechng  it  would 
ever  imagine  that  anything  but  peaceful  things  could 
happen  upon  it.  And  yet,  to  all  the  folk,  tlie  men 
and  the  woman  who  are  being  brought  together  on  a 
small  stage  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  is  anything  but 
peaceful ;  it  will  be  remembered  for  ever  by  all  as 
a  day  on  which  many  unpleasant  matters  came 
up  to  the  surface  of  their  life's  sea,  and  insisted  on 
being  considered  and— dealt  with. 

The  three  gentlemen  from  London  go  away  with 
Dr.  Herbert  in  his  car  ;  thev  are  driven  to  his  house 
m  the  corner  of  the  green.  He  introduces  them  to 
Graye  One  of  them,  who  has  heard  of  the  affair 
from  Herbert,  congratulates  Gra\e  on  what  he  did 
when  the  young  Sir  Robert  \\'argrave  was  attacked 
by  diphtheria.  And  Graye  blushes,  and  mumbles 
something  to  the  great  man  ;  he  has  no  desire  to 
have  that  little  affair  recalled— it  is  of  no  importance 
VVfiat  IS  of  importance  is  the  urgent  question  of  the 
moment. 

"  Now,  how  do  we  proceed,  how  do  we  proceed  '  " 
asks  Sir  Austin  Wrexham,  a  nervous,  excitable  old 
gentleman,  who  may  be  choleric  and  a  little  hastv 
under  provocation.  "  What  do  you  suggest,  Spils- 
bury,  what  do  you  suggest  ?  "     '  bh     '     f 

Mr  Spilsbury.  a  portly,  dignified  man,  who  looks 
as  if  he  ought  to  sit  on  the  Woolsack  instead  of  at 
hind     ^^  '"  Lincoln's   Inn   Fields,   wa^es  a  white 

"  I  have  thought  it  all  out.  mv  dear  Sir  Austin  " 
he  replies  blandly.  "  You  .ind  I  and  Sir  Benjamin 
call  on  Lady  War^ravc.  We  desire,  as  trustees 
under  the  will  of  Hr.  late  Sir  Robert,  to  assure  our- 
selves as  to  the  proscn*  stnto  of  lit.-,ifJ5  <^f  },j..  -j^ 
the  present  baronet.     \\'e  have  brought  ourfriendi 
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the  eminent  physician,  Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs, 
to  see  little  Sir  Robert.  And — Sir  Benjamin  sees 
him." 

Mr.  Spilsbury  pauses,  clears  his  throat,  looks 
round  for  approval.  Finding  no  disapproval  of  his 
plans,  he  pursues  the  unfolding  of  them. 

"  Sir  Benjamin — you  can  accomplish  a  Uttle 
acting,  Sir  Benjamin  ? — sees,  I  say,  the  little  baronet. 
He  hums  and  he  hahs — he  hah^:  and  he  hums — in 
the  correct  fashion.  He  desires,  then,  to  see  the 
two  medical  gentlemen  who  att«  ided  the  youthful 
Sir  Robert  in  his  recent  illness,  ^^nd  begs  they  may 
be  sent  for.  Your  own  car,  Dr.  Herbert,  which  we 
will  ride  up  to  the  Manor  in,  and  which  will  wait, 
will  then  fetch  you  and  Dr.  Graye." 

"  Is  that  necessary  ?  "  asks  Graye.  "  Do  you 
really  need  me  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  there, sir  !  "replied  Mr.  Spilsbury. 
"  I  particularly  desire  you  to  be  there.  Let  me 
resume.  Dr.  Herbert  and  Dr.  Graye  will  come  up  to 
the  Manor.  They  will  consult  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Broadstairs.  And,  upon  the  result  of  that  consul- 
tation, gentlemen,  will  depend  the  ultimatum 
which  Sir  Austin  Wrexham  and  myself  will  deliver 
to  Lady  Wargrave.  I  think  that  is  all.  Do  you 
approve  of  my  plans,  gentlemen  ?  " 

Nobody  disapproves  ;  nobody  has  any  suggestion 
to  make.  And  so  Sir  Austin  Wrexham  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Broadstairs,  and  Mr.  Spilsbury  re-enter 
Herbert's  motor-car,  and  are  whirled  off  to  the 
Manor,  all  very  solemn  ..nd  dignilied,  and  looking 
as  if  they  were  about  to  discharge  some  tremendous 
mission— as,  indeed,  they  are,  and  one  much  more 
important  than  they  know  of.  And,  as  they  speed 
up  the  avenue  of  limes,  they  overtake  a  gentleman  in 
(lerical  dress,  who  looks  round  upon  them,  and, 
recognif^ing  the  solicitor,  first  nods  to  and  then 
beckons  him. 
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He 


^    The    vicar,  '    observes    Mr.    Spilsburv 
wishes  to  speak  to  nic.    Stop  the  car,  driver  " 

Mr.  Spilsbury  descends.    He  and  the  vicar  jn-eet 
each  other.  ° 

^^  '•  Let  your  car  move  slowly  along."  says  the  vicar. 
1  won  t  keep  you  a  moment.     So  you  are  going 
up  to  the  house  ?    So  am  I.   And  perhaps  you  know 
why  I  am  going  ?  "  •r        r   j 

"WhSSs'h?*-"  '"«^*"'*'"  '^y'  ^'-  Spilsbury. 
"  I  am  going  to  marry  Lady  Wargrave  to  a 
bignor  Lucien  di  Spada,  who  is  staying  there  " 
answers  the  vicar.  "  By  a  special  liclnce.  got 
from  the  Faculty  Office  at  Doctors'  Commons  this 
mormnp^.      Signor  di  Spada  has  shown  it  to  me  an 

Bu?"-5- '  '*  ^^  ^'^  ^"  ^'"^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^"'*  ^^^P  "^y^Qli- 
The  vicar  broke  off  and  shook  his  head. 
,/  c".'*i^^^  ^*  •'  "  ^e  adds.     "  I  don't  like  it !  " 
Mr.  bpilsbury  is  silent  from  stupefaction.     When 
he  recovers  his  voice  it  shakes  with  many  confiictiuL' 
emotions  and  passions.  ^ 

''God  bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed.  "What 
a  disgraceful  thing  !  And  what  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  I  and  my  feUow-trustees  have  turned  up 
in  time.  Here,  Sir  Austin,  Sir  Austin  !-he  must 
hear  this.  And  there  need  be  no  secrets  from 
Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs,  Vicar." 
The  other  two  gentlemen  got  out  of  the  car 

uuZ'  ^°'':!'T  *^^  '''''^'■''  '*°^y-    ^''^  Austin  becomes 
purple  with  fury. 

"Outrageous  !    Scandalous  !    Highly  improper  '  " 
once  r  ^'  ^"t-     "  We  must  stop  this,  Spilsbi,ry,  at 
The  vicar  shakes  his  head. 

tkI7°"  *'''uv  '  "  ^®  ^^y^'  "  Everything  is  in  order, 
iney  can  oblige  me  to  marry  them,  at  any  time  in 
any  place.     That's  the— law/'  ^         ' 

0 
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"  The    law    be 


begins    Sir    Austin.     But 


?  I 


.    i' 


t   •■-. 


Mr.  Spilsbury  checks  him. 

"  Delay,  my  dear  sir,  delay  is  the  thing  !  Vicar, 
you  must  on  no  account  enter  that  house  until  I 
give  you  leave,"  he  says.  "  We  shall  not  be 
there  very  long — when  we  have  done  what  we 
wish,  there  will,  I  think,  be  no  marriage.  \\e 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  house  here.  Turn  into 
the  wood  there,  by  that  path,  and  wait.  I'll  take 
the   consequences." 

So  the  vicar  turns  into  the  wood,  and  the  car 
goes  on  beyond  it  to  the  house,  and  the  three 
gentlemen  entei  the  satellites  at  the  hall  door 
knowing  two  of  them  to  be  what  they  are.  And 
he  takes  their  cards  when  he  has  ushered  them 
into  a  morning -room,  and  they  look  at  each 
other,  and  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  at 
the  sun-flecked  lawns  and  deep  plantations  seen 
through  the  windows,  as  they  wait  for  Lady  War- 
giave. 

But  Lady  Wargrave  is  long  in  coming.  Five, 
ten,  fifteen  minutes  pass,  and  she  docs  not  come. 
And  then  Mr.  Spilsbury,  breaking  the  silence,  says 
something  under  his  breath,  and  is  advancing  to 
ring  the  bell,  when  the  door  opens,  and  in  walks — 
a  gentleman. 

A  foreign  gentleman,  this,  obviously— and  a 
very  self-possessed  one,  who  clicks  his  heels  together 
as  he  makes  a  profound  bow  and  smiles  upon  the 
visitors  as  he  regards  th<in  alternately,  with  their 
cards  held  in  his  white  h?  id. 

"  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  Lady  Wargrave 
cannot  giv .  herself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
to-day,"  he  says  suavely.  "  Lady  Wargrave  is 
engaged.  Upon  some  other  occasion— say  to- 
monow,  or  the  next  day." 

Mr.  Spilsbury,  very  majestic,  appears  on  the 
front  of  his  small  army. 
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"  Whom  do  I  address,  sir  ?  "  he  demands. 
The   foreign  gentleman   exhibits   that   irritating 
smile  once  more. 

"  My  name  is  Lucien  di  Spada,  at  your  service 
Mr.  Spilsbury." 

"  Then,  Mr.  Lucien  di  Spada,  be  good  enough 
—I  don't  know  whether  you  are  the  new  house- 
steward,  or  some  new-fangled  sort  of  butler,  I'm 
"ure  ;  but,  as  you  have  brought  a  message,  you 
can  take  a  message  —  be  good„  enough  to  tell 
Lady  Wargrave  that  Sir  Austin  4  Wrexham  and 
Mr.  Cornelius  Spilsbury,  trustees  under  the  will 
of  her  late  husband,  have  called  upon  her,  and 
desire  to  see  her  and  Sir  Robert  Wargrave  at 
once." 

The  other  men,  carefully  observant,  see  a  curious 
gleam  flash  into  the  Italian's  eyes  as  Mr.  Spilsbury 
rudely  msults  him.  But  the  white  teeth  stiU  smile 
under  the  black  moustache. 

"  I  shall  not  take  your  message,"  he  says 
quietly. 

"  You  will  not.  sir !  By  what  right  do  vou 
deny  Lady  Wargrave  to  me  and  my  co-trustee"?  " 
demands  Mr.  Spilsbury. 

''By  a  proper  right.  I  am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Lady  Wargrave.  In  fact,  I  am  just  about  to  be 
married  to  her.  The  clergyman  "—he  gives  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  window—"  is  on  his  way 
to  perform  the  ceremony.  It  is  all  en  regie 
my  dear  Mr.  Spilsbury.  Lady  Wargrave  will 
not  see  you  until  she  is— the  Signorina  di  Spada. 
After  that— at  her  husband's  discretion.  My  dis- 
cretion !  " 

Mr.  Spilsbury  looks  at  Sir  Austin  and  at  Sir 
Benjamm.  He  turns  from  them  to  the  Itahan. 
And,  instead  of  bursting  out  into  invect  ve  he 
suddenly  becomes  very  quiet  in  manner. 

"  Now.  then.  Mr.  di  Spada,  let  mc  be  plain  "  he 
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says.  "  My  co-trustee  and  I  are  going  to  see  Lady 
Wargrave  at  once.    At  once,  sir  !  " 

"  No  !  " 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you  that  there  will  be  no 
marriage.     I  have  already  stopped  that." 

For  a  second  Di  Spada's  face  becomes  livid.  He 
looks  as  if  he  meant  to  spring,  and  Sir  Austin  (who 
has  seen  service)  grips  his  walking-cane.  But  the 
next  instant  the  smile  re-asserts  itself.  Di  Spada 
laughs. 

"  Impossible  !  It  is,  I  tell  you,  all  strictly  en 
regie.  I  have  your  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's 
licence  in  my  pocket.  The  clergyman  has  seen  it ; 
he  will  be  here  any  minute.  You  cannot  stop  this 
marriage.  Lady  Wargrave  is  her  own  mistress,  and 
independent  of  you." 

"  The  clergyman  will  not  be  here,  Mr.  di  Spada. 
I  have  stopped  him.  Ah  !  that  makes  you  start. 
Now  fetch  Lady  Wargrave  and  Sir  Robert  War- 
grave — and  at  once  !  " 

Di  Spada  is  alarmed  now.  His  eyes  begin  to  shift 
from  one  face  to  another. 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  see  the  child  ?  "  he  asks 
abruptly. 

"  In  order  that  he  may  be  seen  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Broadstairs,"  answers  Mr.  Spilsbury.  "  We  wish 
to  have  an  eminent  doctor's  opinion  on  his 
health." 

"He  is  being  attended  by  my  brother,  who 
is  in  the  house,  and  is  an  eminent  doctor," 
says  Di  Spada  sulkily.  "  And  the  child  is  quite 
well." 

Mr.  Spilsbury  waves  his  hand. 

"  You  will  fetch  Lady  Wargrave  and  Sir  Robert 
at  once,"  he  says.     "  At  once,  sir  !  " 

Di  Spada  hesitates,  considers,  turns  on  his  heel, 
goes. 

"  i'irst  round  to  us,"  matters  Mr.  Spilsbury. 
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Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs  speaks— in  his  blandest 
tones. 

"  I  think  you  may  just  as  well  send  for  the  two 
young  men  now,  Spilsbury,"  he  observes.  "  Thev 
may  be  useful.  And-tell  the  chauffeur  to  be 
quick.  t'^ 

So  Mr.  Spilsbury  opens  a  window  and  sends  the 
motor-car  flymg  back  to  the  village. 


IM 
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THE  LICENCE  AND  THE  WARRANT. 
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ONCE  more  the  two  trustees  and  the  famous 
Harley  Street  physician  have,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  to  resign  themselves  to  waiting. 
They  wait,  indeed,  so  long  for  the  appearance  of  Lady 
Wargrave  and  her  son  that  the  motor-car  returns, 
bringing  with  it  Herbert  and  Graye,  who  enter, 
looking  as  men  look  who  expect  to  find  t^^mselves 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  a  scene.  Nobody  says 
anything  much  to  them,  but  presently  Spilsbury 
draws  both  aside. 

"  We  were  only  just  in  time  to  stop  something," 
he  whispered.  "  Lady  Wargra-ve  and  this  man 
Di  Spada  were  just  about  to  be  married  by  arch- 
bishop's licence.  The  vicar  was  on  his  way  to  per- 
form the  ceremony." 

Herbert  givei^  Graye  a  quick  look.  Graye  tightens 
the  muscles  of  his  face  and  affects  indifference. 

"  Then,"  say?  Herbert,  "  in  my  opinion.  Lady 
Wargrave  is  I  ing  coerced.  You  are  sure  the 
marriage  is  not  taking  place  elsewhere  ?  " 
pf-  Mr.  Spilsbury  starts  at  the  mere  notion  of  such  a 
thing— surelv  the  vicar  will  not  disobey  his  injunc- 
tion.   And  yet  they  have  now  been  waiting  more 

than  a  cjuarter  of  an  hour  and 
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"  I  really  think  you  ought  to  insist  on  knowing 
what  IS  gomg  fonvard,  Spilsbury."  says  Sir  Austin 
who  IS  growing  restive.     "  As  trustees  we  are  not  to 
be  kept  waiting  in  this " 

fh?"L*¥"  *^^  "^"""f  °P^"^^-  It  opens  to  admit 
r^L^^'^m^'T'  "^^^"^  ^^^y^  ^ad  found  bending 
over  the  little  baronet  on  the  night  which  saw  him 
nsk  his  own  life.  She  has  the  child  with  her  1^ 
her  arms ;  she  looks  from  one  doctor  to  the  other 
with  frightened,  alarmed  glances.  But  she  is 
otherwise  alone,  and  Mr.  Spilsbury  steps  towards 
her  m  advance  of  the  medical  men. 

"Where  is  your  mistress  ?  "  he  demands 

The  woman  stares  at  him. 

ansJerl"""'''  f  ^JV^^^f  Lady  Wargrave  is.  sir."  she 
'^\^u    .  ^l~^  ^^^^^  *  ^^^"  ^^^  ^^nce  morning." 
Who  told  you  to  bring  this  child  here,  then  ?  " 
demands  Mr.  Spilsbury.  ' 

"  Mr.  di  Spada,  sir— P.ir.  Lucien." 
Mr.  Spilsbury  turned  to  his  co-trustee 
"  Come  with  me,   Sir  Austin,"  he  says      "  W<^ 
must  iind  Lady  Wargrave  at  once.     While  we  are 
gone,  will  you  medical  gentlemen  examine  the  child 
and  question  the  nurse  ?  " 

Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs  and  the  two  youne 
doctors  gather  around  ihe  infant,  who  is  fortunate!? 
unconscious  of  all  the  trouble  and  excitement  S 
feeble  existence  is  causing  ;  the  solicitor  and  S  r 
.fiu-  ^^'^^^"^  ^""*y  out  into  the  hall 
This  must  be  taken  hold  of  in  a  firm  fashi.in  " 
declares  Mr.  Spilsbury.  "We  nn,r insfst-i'-e 
must  assert~vve  must  be  adamant.  That  there  is 
foul  play  or.  at  any  rate,  underhand  work  goinp  on 
I  am  certain.     Now,  look  at  these  fellows  (  "   ^ 

The  persons  thus  disparagingly  aUuded  to  are  n 
man  who  is  obviously  a  butllr,  Ind  two  you  hs  who 
are  just  a.  obviously  footmen,  and  who  are  handn^ 
about  m  the  hall  with  appearances  and  looks  which 
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signify  as  plainly  as  possible  that  they  are  very  well 
aware  that  something  unusual  has  occurred,  is  occur- 
ring, or  is  about  to  occiu:.  Mr.  Spilsbury  knows 
none  of  them — they  are  all  new  servants,  brought 
down  from  town  with  Lady  Wargrave  and  her  guests. 
To  the  butler,  Mr.  Spilsbury,  sharp  and  authoritative 
in  manner,  addresses  himself,  noting  his  man  as  a 
sleek,  smooth,  shifty-eyed  creature  to  whom  he  at 
once  takes  an  instinctive  dislike. 

"  Where  is  her  ladyship  ?  "  demands  Mr.  Spils- 
bury. 

The  sleek  and  smooth  one  coughs  deprecatingly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  say  where  her  ladyship  is  at 
this  precise  moment,  sir,"  he  says.  "  She  might 
be  in  her  boudoir,  or  in  the  south  drawing-room,  or  in 
the  east  gallery,  sir.  Her  ladyship  often  sits  there  of 
an  afternoon,  sir,  with  her  fancy  work." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  where  her  ladyship  might 
be,"  snaps  out  Mr.  Spilsbury.  "  I  want  to  know 
where  she  is.  You  must  find  her  at  once — at  once, 
and  tell  her  Sir  Austin  Wre  ham  and  Mr.  Spilsbury 
wish  to  see  her." 

The  sleek  and  smooth  one  turns  languidly  to  one 
of  his  satellites. 

"  See  if  you  can  find  my  lady.  Waters,"  he  says. 

"  Send  them  both— and  go  yourself,"  says  Mr. 
Spilsbury.    "  And  be  quick  !  " 

The  sleek  and  smooth  person  pays  no  attention 
to  this.  He  nods  at  Waters,  who  moves  away.  He 
himself  gazes  abstractedly  at  a  bust  of  Minerva 
which  ornaments  the  capital  of  a  green  marble 
column.  Waters's  fellow-satellite  gazes  out  of  doors 
at  the  sun-flecked  lawn. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  ?  "  says  Mr.  Spilsbury,  with 
rising  wrath.  "  I  said  '  Send  the  other  man,  too, 
and  go  yourself !  '     Do  you  hear,  man  ?" 

The  sleek  and  smooth  one  pulls  himself  up  in 
solemn  fashion.   He  looks  Mr.  Spilsbury  up  and  down. 
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"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  did  and  do  hear  you  ! 
I  also  respectfully  beg  to  observe,  sir,  that  you  have 
no  right  to  give  me  orders.  I  am  not  your  servant, 
sir.  I  am  butler  and  house-steward  to  Lady 
Wargrave,  and  you  have  no  right  to  order  me,  sir." 
"  Confound  you,  do  you  know  who  we  are  ?  " 
demands  Mr.  Spilsbury,  stamping  liis  foot.  "  Do 
you — do  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  sir,  beyond  vour  names," 
answers  the  sleek  one,  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
he  is  high  above  such  matters. 

"  Then  I'll  pretty  soon  tell  you  !  "  vociferates  the 
irate  solicitor.  "  This  gentleman  is  Sir  Austin 
Wrexham,  and  I  am  Mr.  CorneUus  Spilsbury,  and 
we  are  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  =dr  Robert 
Wargrave  and  guardians  of  the  present  ^»r  Robert, 
whose  house  this  is.  And  now,  you,  sir,  obey  my 
orders  at  once,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  !  " 

But  the  smooth  and  sleek  one  is  cool  as  ever  and 
imperturbable  as  ever. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir ;  but  I  shall  do  no  such  thing," 
he  answers,  quite  unmoved  by  the  angry  solicitor's 
threats,  which  are  accompanied  by  shakings  and 
waggings  of  an  admonitory  forefinger.  "  I  know  my 
place,  sir,  and  it  is  not  to  take  your  orders.  You 
will  excuse  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  You— you "    begins    Mr.   Spilsbury,   half 

beside  himself  with  anger.     "  I'll " 

But  the  smooth  person  turns  on  his  heel. 
"  Since  you  threaten  me,  sir,"  he  says  politelv 
but  firmly,  "  I  shall  retire." 

And  retire  he  does,  down  the  hall,  holding  his  head 
in  the  air  and  walking  as  if  he  were  on  velvet,  while 
Sir  Austin  and  his  co-trustee  look  at  each  other  in 
mighty  surprise  at  his  insolence.  But  then  some- 
thing happens  that  they  do  not  expect— something 
that  gives  a  new  turn  to  events.  For  the  remaining 
satellite,   having   watched    the   sleek   and   smooth 
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person  carefully  cut  of  sight,  sidles  up  to  the  solicitor 
with  an  evident  desire  to  speak.  He  even  so  far 
forgets  his  powdered  head  and  his  silk  stockings  as 
to  smile — indeed,  he  almost  winks. 

"  That's  all  bluff,  sir  !  "  he  whispers.  "  It  was 
Mr.  di  Spada's  orders.  Her  ladyship  isn't  in  the 
hous 

"  Not  in  the  house  !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Spilsbury. 

"  No,  sir.  Went  off  from  the  garden  entrance 
with  Mr.  di  Spada  in  a  motor  ten  minutes  since, 
sir,"  says  the  satellite.  "  Went  down  towards  the 
village.  Stiikes  me  there's  something  up,  sir,  that's 
not  quite  right — struck  me  so  for  the  last  week, 
sir,  and  I'm  going  to  leave." 

Mr.  Spilsbury  thinks  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
Off  with  Di  Spada — and  Di  Spada  with  an  arch- 
bishop's marriage  hcence  in  his  pocket !  He  knows 
what  that  means.  And  he  clutches  frantically 
at  Sir  Austin's  sleeve. 

"  Come  on,  Wrexham  !  "  he  exclaims.  "  Come  on 
--tl'  motor!  He'll  do  us  yet— they're  off,  of 
course,  to  find  a  parson.     Come  on,  quick  I  " 

He  bustles  Sir  Austin  down  the  steps,  bustles 
him  into  Dr.  Herbert's  automobile  still  waiting 
there,  shouts — unnecessarily — to  the  chauffeur  to 
hurry  down  to  the  vicarage,  encourages  him  to 
speed  with  gesticulations.  And,  halfway  down  the 
drive,  summons  him  to  stop,  seeing  the  anxious 
face  of  the  vicar  peering  at  them  from  behind  a 
clump  of  glossy-leaved  azaleas.  Mr.  Spilsbury 
springs  out  and  rushes  with  astonishing  agility 
over  the  turf  in  the  clergyman's  direction. 

"  Keep  close — keep  close  !  "  he  cries,  motioning 
the  startled  cleric  backward.  "  Keep  close  !  Go 
right  away  into  the  woods.  Hide  yourself — lose 
yourself !    Go  away,  go  away  !  " 

"  B — but !  "  interjects  the  vicar.  "  B — but — 
they've  gone  away  !     I  saw  them," 
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"  Who  ?     Vv^lO  ?  "  demands  Mr.  Spilsbury. 

"  Lady  Wargrave  and  Di  Spada,"  answers  the 
vicar.  "  1  saw  them  motor  past  here  several 
minutes  ago." 

Mr.  Spilsbury  groans — a  new  thought  occurs 
to  him. 

"  You've  a  curate,  haven't  you  ?  Yes  ?  Where 
does  he  live  ? — quick  !  " 

'  Next  house  to  Herbert's— green  palings  in 
front.     Why  ?  " 

Mr.  Spilsbury  does  not  tarry  to  explain  whys 
or  wherefores.  He  motions  the  hiding  clergyman 
to  retire  into  the  deeper  shades  behind  his  present 
ambuscade,  and  running  back  leaps  into  the  car  and 
bids  the  chauffeur  to  make  a  dash  for  the  curate's. 

"  That's  where  they'll  have  made  for,"  he  says, 
explaining  matters  to  Sir  Austin  Wrexham. 
"  Heaven  send  the  curate's  got  sufficient  sense  to 
delay  matters  until  he  has  seen  his  vicar.  But  the 
devil  of  it  is,  Wrexham,  that  those  hcences  require 
a  clergyman  to  marry  a  couple  at  any  time,  in  any 
place ;  on  sight,  in  fact.  Gad  !  I  hope  we  can 
catch  'em." 

So  eager  is  Mr.  Spilsbury  to  catch  them  that  he 
darts  out  of  the  car  the  instant  that  it  stops  at  the 
curate's  door,  and  without  ceremony  opens  the  door 
and  darts  into  the  house,  closely  followed  by  Sir 
Austin.  And  they  dart  into  a  room  in  which  are 
quite  a  number  of  people — Lady  Wargrave,  and 
Lucien  di  Spada,  and  a  man  who  is  uncommonly 
like  Lucien  di  Spada,  and  is,  most  likely,  his  brother 
Stefano,  and  a  lady  who  is  very  foreign  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  set  down  as  Stefano  di  Spada's  wife,  and 
another  lady,  who  looks  much  surprised,  and  must 
be  the  curate's  wife,  and  the  curate  himself,  a  quiet- 
looking  young  ir-tii,  who  is  obviously  much  disturbed 
and  puzzled,  a.  '  who  is  speaking  as  the  two  in- 
terrupters rush  ia. 
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" And  I  should  much  prefer  that  you  would 

see  the  vicar,"  says  the  curate.     "  This  is  so  irr'^p a  .ir 
that  " 

"That  it  must  go  no  further,  sir!"  voosr.tes 
Mr.  Spilsbury.  "  I  have  just  come  from  you  v. oar 
— I  am  one  of  Sir  jiiobert  Wargrave's  trustees,  and 
this  is  the  other,  Sir  Austin  Wrexham — and  this 
must  be  stopped.  Lady  Wargrave,  your  arm  ? 
You  must  return  with  me  to  the  Manor  until  the 
physicians  have  examined  your  son.  After  that," 
he  continues,  with  a  glance  at  Di  Spada,  "  after  that, 
you  can  marry  this  man— if  you  like.  But— I  think 
you  won't  like.    Come,  Lady  Wargrave." 

Sir  Austin  Wrexham,  vvho  has  been  watching 
Lady  \Vargrave  keenly  and  closely,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  she  looks  like  a  woman  who  scarcely 
knows  what  she  is  doing.  Her  face  is  almost  vacant ; 
her  eyes  stare  from  one  to  the  other ;  she  takes  the 
old  solicitor's  arm  mechanically.  And  Sir  Austin 
suddenly  pushes  Di  Spada  aside  and  himself  forward 
and  takes  her  other  arm  in  a  firm  hold. 

"  Come,  La('y  Wargrave  !  "  he  says  in  liis  old 
soldier  tone.     "  Come  !  " 

Di  Spada  tries  to  bar  the  way.  His  face  is  livid  ; 
his  eyes  glitter  ;  the  smile  has  become  a  scowl. 

"  This  is  an  outrage  !  "  he  cried.  "  Lady  War- 
grave  is  being  coerced.     The  law " 

"  Mind  the  law  doesn't  put  a  finger  on  you.  my 
man  !  "  says  Sir  Austin.    "  Stand  out  of  the  way  ! 

And  as  Di  Spada  docs  not  obey  orders,  Sir  Austin 
calmly  takes  hmi  by  the  collar  and  throws  him 
aside.  In  another  monunt  he  and  Mr.  Spilsbury 
and  Lady  Wargrave  are  in  Dr.  Herbert's  automobiU' 
and  speeding  back  to  the  Manor.  And  the  old 
lawyer,  having  recovered  his  breath,  leans  forward  and 
lay      not  unkindly  hand  on  Lady  Wargrave's  arm. 

.ady  Wargrave,"  he  says,  in  fatherly  fashion, 
■'  t    nk  "if  what  you  arc  doing." 
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At   last   she 


She   stares   at   him,   wonderinelv. 
shakes  her  head. 

"  ^■~??~"ot— know— what— I— am— doinff,"  she 
says.    "  I— am— confused." 

And  she  still  looks  confused  when  the  two 
gentlemen  help  her  out  of  the  car,  and  into  the 
nouse,  and  mto  the  room  where  the  doctors  await 
them.  And  so  anxious  are  they  about  her  that  they 
do  not  notice  a  pleasant-faced,  portly  gentleman, 
who,  with  another  gentleman,  is  standing  in  the 
hall — watching. 

They  lead  Lady  Wargrave  into  the  room.  She 
looks  about  her— she  suddenly  recognises  Adrian 
trraye.  And.  with  a  sudden  cry,  Lady  Wargrave 
taints  and  it  is  Adrian  Graye  who  catches  her  and 
lays  her  down.  And  then  Herbert  and  he  must 
bring  her  to— and  while  they  are  so  engaged  Sir 
Benjamin  Broadstairs  approaches  the  two  trustees 

•  ^""^^^-^^.^^rVert  is  right,"  he  says,  in  a  low 
voice.  J  he  child  was  being  slowly  poisoned.  But 
we  shall  save  him.    And " 

He  pauses  as  the  door  opens,  to  admit  the  two 
men  whom  Mr  Spilsbury  had  not  perceived  in 
the  hall.  Mr.  Spilsbury  looks  round.  And  just 
then  Adrian  Graye  chances  to  look  up— and  recog- 
nises Wirlescombe.  And  with  a  sure  and  certain 
intuition  he  knows  why  Wirlescombc  is  there 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 
FROM    A    LIVING    TOMB. 


CHAPTER     I. 


30W   STREET. 


O    1  the  solid  mass  of   the  police-roiirt  in 

v^     Bow  street  an  ec^ually  solid  mass  of  men  and 
women    has   waited   all    this  grey,    autumn 
afternoor-waited    in   spite   of    a   li|ht.   driz^Ii  " 
rain  wL.-h  never  becomes  heavier,  and  yet  shows 
no  sign  o   stopping,  will  not  stop,  in  fact,  say  the 
weather-wise,  until  the  day  is  over.      It  is  a  cro'^ 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people:   there  are  in 
Its  midst,  crowded  as  near  the  substantial  walls  as 
tney  can  get,  taking  up  nooks  and  comers  of  door- 
ways where  the  police  will  good-naturedly  permit 
them,  fine  ladies  who  would  cheerfully   have  oiirl 
the  price  of  a  box  at  the  Opera  across  the  way   o 
be  allowed  to  get  even  a  cat's  corner  in  the  court 
Itself,    borne  of  them  have  escorts,  idle  as  them- 
stwes  ;  some  have  none— yet  there  are  men  of  their 
own  class  m  the  crowd,  loungers,  men  about  town 
who  have  been  tempted  from  their  usual  haunts 
further  west  m  the  hope  of  getting  admission  or  of 
hearing    something    that    nfay    whet    thSr    jaded 
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appetites  for  still  greater  sensation.  There  are 
units  there,  too,  which  represent  another  strata  in 
the  social  face  of  things  which  these  Bow  Street 
affairs  cut  into  so  ruthlessly — middle-class  ladies 
from  Brixton  and  Peckham,  Highbury  and  Maidu 
Vale,  who  have  read  such  taking  reports  in  the 
papers  which  are  not  illustrated,  and  seen  such 
pictures  in  those  which  are  illustrated  that  they  felt 
— household  duties  being  over  for  the  morning,  and 
a  good  digestion  following  the  midday  dinner — that 
they  must  reallv  draw  near  to  the  very  centre  of 
things  and  hear  what  there  is  to  hear  before  lino- 
type machines  or  compositors  can  set  up  the  news 
for  the  press.  And  mingUng  with  these,  and  just 
as  anxious  to  pick  up  any  stray  scrap  of  information 
that  filters  out  from  the  court,  are  many  folk  of 
another  strata,  lower  in  the  Gcale,  but  sharing  with 
their  supposed  betters  an  insatiable  curiosity. 
There  are  ladies  from  the  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Endell  Street,  and  from  the  barrack-like  build- 
ings raised  high  on  the  site  of  what  was  once  Clare 
Market ;  they  stand  with  arms  akimbo  and  talk 
much  in  hoarse  whispers  ;  now  and  then  they  resort, 
as  of  one  mind,  to  some  neighbouring  hostelry,  and 
honour  the  good  old  London  habit  of  drinking  gin, 
as  all  their  ancestors  did  before  them.  With  them, 
and  greatly  favoured  of  them,  are  the  male  habitues 
of  the  district— the  porters,  the  hangers-on,  the 
nondescripts  of  Covent  Garden.  There  are  flower- 
girls  there,  large-hatted,  much  beshawled,  who  have 
been  selling  autumn  flowers  all  the  morning  ;  there 
are  youths  who  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  kindly 
fruits  of  the  earth  since  before  the  sun  rose  over 
the  London  chimney-pots  ;  they  laugh,  they  jest ; 
now  and  then,  where  there  is  room,  they  indulge 
in  merry  horse-play,  but  like  the  society  dame  from 
Mayfair  and  Mrs.  Smith  from  Camberwell,  they 
never  forget  their  cariosity  and  their  anxiety  to 
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know  what  is  going  forward.  It  is  not  every  day 
that  a  lady  of  title  is  charged  wit'-,  a  particularly 
cruel  and  callous  murder ;  it  is  not  once  in  a  score 
of  years  that  a  murder  is  surrounded  with  such 
romantic  circumstances.  And  this  afternoon  the 
proceedings  before  the  magistrate  must  inevitably 
come  to  an  end,  and  he  must  decide  whether  there 
is  a  primd-facie  case  against  Lady  Wargrave  or  not 
Not  that  it  would  matter  greatly  if  he  thought  that 
she  might  be  dismissed  from  the  charge  which  tiie 
police  have  brought  against  her,  for  there  i>  always 
that  verdict  standing  which  twelve  jur\'men— men 
let  it  be  remembered,  of  probity  and 'honour  and 
all  the  rest  of  it — gave  against  her  seven  years  a"-o 
in  the  coroner's  court  in  the  corner  of  Paddington 
Green. 

Those  in  the  crowd  who  have  followed  the  case 
know  exactly  where  it  stands.     They  know  that 
Lady  Wargrave,  widow  of  the  famous  "traveller  and 
explorer,    and    a    very    beautiful    young    woman 
mother  of   the   youngest    baronet   in   the    United 
Kingdom,  rich  and,  but  for  the  loss  of  her  elderly 
husband,    highly    favoured   by    fortune,    has    bjcn 
arrested    on    a    double    warrant— that    originallv 
granted  to  the  police  and  that  issued  by  the  coroner 
—and  charged  with  the  murder  of  hergrandfather 
an  old  teacher  of  languages,  named  Marco  G.-am' 
who  resided  at  Austerlitz  Mansions,  in  Maida  Vale 
They  are  aware  of  all  and  every  circumstance  that 
happened  seven  years  ago.     So  absolutely  an  courant 
are  thoy  with  the  early  history  of  the  affair  Graffi 
that  they  now  pay  little  attention  to  it,  and  are 
much  more  interested  in  its  recent  developments. 
The  arrest  of  Lady  Wargrave  at  hei — or  her,  in  fact 
son's— beautiful  place  in  the  country-  has  made  the 
great  autumn  sensation.     Those  modern  productions 
of  the  newspaper  press  whjrh  provide  oceans  of 
pictorial  representation  and  trickles  of  print  have 
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catered  well  and  generously  for  their  patrons.  There 
have  been  as  many  photographs  of  Lady  Wargrave 
as  sweating  and  striving  i»hotographers,  snap- 
shotters,  and  free-lances  of  the  camera  could  manage 
to  take.  There  have  been  pictures  galo»-e  of  Ashen- 
dyke  Manor — never,  surely,  was  country  house  so 
much  sought  after  by  photographers,  never  were 
park-keepers,  butlers,  housekeepers,  domestics,  male 
and  female,  so  generously  bribed,  fee'd,  tipped. 
Ashendyke  Manor  from  the  east,  and  the  west,  and 
the  north,  and  the  south.  Ashendyke  Manor — the 
Pleasure  Gardens  ;  Ashendyke  Manor  — the  Dutch 
Gardens  ;  Ashendyke  Manor — Lady  Wargrave 's 
favourite  corner  of  the  lawn  ;  Ashendyke  Manor — 
Lady  Wargrave 's  Boudoir  ;  Ashendyke  Manor — 
Lady  Wargrave 's  Rustic  Seat  in  the  Woods  over- 
looking the  famous  Water-Lily  Pond  ;  Ashendyke 
Manor — the  Morning  Room,  where  the  arrest  by 
Detective-Inspector  Wirlescombe  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs,  two  doctors, 
and  the  family  trustees.  And  as  with  Ashendyke,  so 
with  the  other  places  with  which  the  affair  is  con- 
cerned. Park  Lane,  London— the  town  residence 
of  Lady  Wargrave.  Austerlitz  Mansions,  Maida 
Vale — exterior.  Austerlitz  Mansions,  Maida  Vale, 
— interior  of  fiat  sometime  tenanted  by  Marco  Grafti 
and  the  accused.  Room  in  the  flat  in  which  the 
murder  of  Professor  Graffi  took  place — the  bed  and 
the  furniture  still  left  as  they  were  in  the  murdered 
man's  time.  And  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  with 
scenes,  so  with  people.  Portrait  of  the  young  Sir 
Robert  Wargrave.  Portraits  of  Sir  Austin  Wrexham , 
and  of  Mr.  Spilsbury,  Sir  Robert's  trustees. 
Portraits  of  all  the  principal  witnesses  in  the  magis- 
terial investigation.  Portraits — several — of  Detec- 
tive-Inspector Wir'escombe.  Portraits  of  Dr.  Adrian 
Grave,  who  is  so  romantically  mixed  up  in  the 
Wargrave  mystery.     Dr.  Graye  entering  the  court 
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Dr.^Graye  leaving  the  court.  Dr.  Graye  in  a  Norfolk 
jacket.  Dr.  Graye  in  a  silk  hat.  Dr.  Graye  rolling 
up  his  umbrella.  Nothing  escapes  the  small  army 
of  press  photographers  ;  they  and  their  cousins,  the 
reporters,  and  their  relations,  the  free-lance  con- 
tnbutors  (successors  to  the  gentlemen,  who  were 
popularly  supposed  to  be  paid  a  penny  a  line  for 
whatever  they  were  lucky  enough  to  get  into  print), 
reap  a  good  little  harvest,  and  they  and  their  public 
are  on  good  terms. 

But  there  are  two  strange  features  of  this  War- 
grave  affair  which  those  who  are  most  concerned 
with  it  cannot  understand.     To  Adrian  Gr^ye  •   in 
a  lesser  degree  to  John  Herbert ;    in  a  still  lesser 
degree,  taking  the  matter  in  a  personal  fashion,  but 
in  a  much  greater  degree,  taking  it  in  a  professional 
one,  to  Mr   Kenrick  (of  Kenrick,  Baggs,  Baggs  and 
Kenrick,  of  Bedford  Row,  eminent  soHcitors  retained 
by  Graye  to  defend  Lady  Wargrave),  and  to  Mr 
Beddleston,     K.C.,    M.P.,    very    eminent    counsel 
retained  and  instructed  bv  Kenrick.  Baggs,  Baggs 
and  Kenrick  on  behalf  of  their  fair  client,  these 
features  are  of  the  most  serious  moment.      They 
thmk  of  them  all  day :  thev  are  always  thinking 
wondering,  speculating,  about  them.   Bedleston  says 
to  Kenrick  that  something  must  be  done  ;    Kenrick 
says  the  same  thing  to  Graye  ;    they  all  say  it  to 
each  other.     But  the  question  is— What  is  to  be 
done  ?    And  who  is  to  do  it,  if.  by  any  possible 
-chance,  it  is  found  out  what  that  which  must  be 
done  really  and  truly  is. 

The  first  of  these  two  serious  matters  is  the  utter 
and  entire  disappearance  of  the  Di  Spada  tribe  On 
the  surface  of  things  it  looks  as  if  the  Di  Spada 
tnbc— or  the  three  members  of  it  which  have  come 
into  the  affair— have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Graffi 
sensation,  nor  with  Lady  Wargrave's  connection 
VMth  It.    But  the  newspaper  men  of  to-day  have 
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keen  noses  and  sh  rp  eyes  where  news  is  concerned, 
and  village  folk  will  talk,  and  servants,  however 
well-regulated,  and  well-behaved,  and  well-disposed 
towards  their  masters  and  mistresses  they  may  be, 
will  talk,  and  some  inquisitive  individual  finds  out 
that  when  the  trustees  carried  off  Lady  Wargrave 
from  the  residence  of  the  Ashendyke  curate,  and 
left  Lucien  di  Spada  and  Stefano  and  Mrs.  Stefano 
di  Spada  behind  them,  the  three  Italians  were  left 
in  another  sense.  At  any  rate,  nothing  has  since 
been  seen  of  them  :  they  have  vanished ;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  sunk  into  an  obscurity  from  which 
they  apparently  do  not  purpose  to  emerge.  According 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curate,  the  three  Di  Spadas,  giving 
each  other  expressive  glances  after  the  trustees  had 
carried  off  Lady  Wargrave,  went  out  to  their  motor- 
car (one  of  the  several  motor-cars  belonging  to 
Ashendyke,  but  on  this  occasion  driven  by  Stefano) 
and  drove  off  without  as  much  as  a  farewell,  even 
of  the  curtest  description,  to  the  lady  and  gentleman 
whose  dwelling  they  had  just  vacated.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Curate,  simple  folk  to  whom  all  these  doings 
seemed  fraught  with  exceeding  mystery,  watched 
them  depart  and  observed  that  the  automobile  was 
directed  towards  the  railway  station  ;  but  nquiry 
showed  that  it  never  reached  the  railway  station  ; 
further  enquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  at  a  point 
between  Ashendyke  village  green  and  the  railway 
station  it  was  turned  into  a  by-lane  which  communi- 
cated with  a  highway  some  two  miles  off ;  still  further 
enquiry  showed  that  the  car  was  seen,  later  on, 
careering  at  a  smart  pace  in  the  direction  of  the 
county  town  and,  presumably,  of  London.  No  one, 
however,  seemed  to  have  particularly  observed  it  in 
the  county  town  ;  certainly  no  one  had  observed 
it  in  London.  And  there  was  no  more  to  be  heard 
of  the  two  brothers  and  the  lady  who  <.vas  with  them 
— save  one  small  fact  which  might  or  might  not  be 
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important  and  significant.  On  the  morning  after 
this  retreat,  Lucien  di  Spada  had  called,  very  early, 
at  a  bank  wherein  he  had  certain  moneys  lodged  ; 
these  moneys  he  had  withdrawn.  And  previously, 
according  to  the  bankers,  he  had  transferred  a  large 
sum  from  this  bank  to  a  bank  in  Paris.  Beyond 
this,  no  news  of  Lucien,  or  of  Stefano,  or  of  Stefano's 
wife,  came  to  hand.  They  had  simply  gone  clear 
and  clean  away. 

But — as  Wirlescombe  pointed  out — there  was  no 
charge  against  any  of  the  Di  Spadas.  There  might 
have  been.  Sir  Benjamin  Broadstairs  and  the  two 
young  doctors  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  young  Sir  Robert  had  been  and  was  being 
tampered  with,  and  probably  by  some  exceedingly 
subtle  means  of  poisoning,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Di  Spadas  were  administering  that 
poison.  According  to  the  nurses,  the  young  baronet 
was  always  most  carefully  and  jealously  watched 
by  them  ;  it  was  beyond  them  to  conceive  how 
anybody  could  tamper  with  him.  Dr.  Stefano  di 
Spada  had  certainly  been  attending  him,  but  he  had 
never  administered  any  drug,  medicine,  dose  of  any 
description  to  him,  had  never,  emphatically  declared 
the  head  nurse,  been  left  alone  with  him.  No,  as 
Wirlescombe  pointed  out  once  more,  there  was  no 
charge  against  the  Italians.  It  was  no  crime  on 
the  part  of  Lucien  to  plot  and  scheme  and  contrive 
a  hurried  marriage  with  Lady  Wargrave  ;  no  crime 
on  the  part  of  Stefano  and  his  wife  to  aid  and 
abet  him. 

And  yet,  why  had  the  Di  Spadas  flown  so  suddenly, 
so  abruptly  ?  Why  had  they  not  awaited  events  ? 
No  exercise  of  speculation  or  ingenuity  of  thought 
could  answer  those  questions.  The  pertinent  fact 
was— they  were  gone.  What  was  more,  it  appeared 
to  be  evident  that  they  had  no  intention  of  returning. 
For  in  the  by-lane  down  which  their  motor-car  had 
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turned  to  reach  the  high  road,  one  of  the  inquisitive 
newspaper  men  found  some  torn  scraps  of  official- 
looking  paper,  and  piecing  these  together,  discovered 
them  to  be  parts  of  the  special  marriage  licence 
granted  at  Doctors'  Commons  to  Lady  Wargrave 
and  Lucien  di  Spada. 

So  much  for  the  first  of  the  serious  matters  which 

trouble  Lady's  Wargrave 's  friends,  and  her  solicitor, 

Mr.  Kenrick    (the  younger  of  two  Kenricks  who, 

with  one  Baggs  and  another  Baggs  form  the  famous 

Bedford  Row  firm)  and  her  counsel,  Mr.  Beddleston. 

It  is  serious,  this  disappearance,  because  everybody 

feels  that  there  is  some  reason  for  it  which  is,  must 

be,  connected  with  the  case.   But  it  is  not  as  serious 

as  the  second  matter— not  nearly  so  serious.    And 

the  second  is  that  up  to  now  Lady  Wargrave  will 

give  no  assistance  to  her  solicitor,  her  counsel,  her 

friends.     They    have     talked,     argued,     cajoUed, 

beseeched,    explained    the    foolishness    of    silence  ; 

Lady  Wargrave  will  say  nothing.    She  maintains 

a  dull,  apathetic  silence  ;    Graye  has  wondered  if 

she  is  bewitched,  or  hypnotised,  or  if  the  shock  has 

affected  her  in  some  slight    mental    degree.     She 

hears  all  that  is  said  to  her,  and  makes  no  more 

reply  than  a  stare :   she  is  like  some  child  to  whom 

a  patient  teacher  explains  a  lesson  over  and  over  again 

and  who  shows  neither  interest  nor  understanding. 

They  implore  her  to  tell  them  her  own  version  of 

the  affairs  of  that  night  of  the  great  fog ;   she  only 

shakes  her  head.    They  beg  her  to  tell  them  how 

she  escaped,  where  she  went,  what  she  did  between 

the  time  she  left  London,  and  the  time  of  her  marriage 

to  Sir  Robert  Wargrave ;  she  seems,  in  some  strange 

fashion,  unable  to  tell  them  anything.    Only  one 

thing  has  she  told  them  ;   only  one  thing  admitted 

to  them.    That  is  that  although  she  was  married  to 

Sir  Robert  Wargrave  in  another  name,  she  is,  always 

was  and  has  been,  Gemma  Graffi. 
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Through  the  waiting  crowd  in  Bow  Street.  Dr. 
Herbert,  specially  armed  with  a  pass,  makes  his  way 
that  grey  autumn  afternoon.     He  gets  into  the 
closely-packed  court ;  he  finds  a  corner  near  Adrian 
Oraye ;    he  looks  round.    The  place  is  packed  to 
suffocation ;   there  are  famous  people  on  the  bench 
with  the  magistrate  ;    every\vhere  are  faces,  faces, 
faces.      And  in  the  dock  is  Lady  Wargrave.  and  at 
this  moment  she  is  talking  over  its  edge  to  Mr 
Beddleston   who.  in  his  turn,  occasionally  talks  to 
Mr.  Kennck     Mr.  Beddleston  and  Mr.  Kenrick  are 
plainly  much  perturbed ;    they  shake  their  heads  • 
they  seem  inordinately  anxious  that  Lady  Wargrave 
should  not  do  something  or  should  do  something 
else ;  and  Lady  Wargrave.  judging  by  her  face  and 
expression,  seems  determined  to  do  what  she  pleases 
And  the  whispered  conversation  lasts  so  long  that 
at  last  the  magistrate  intervenes  and  wants  to  know 
what  It  IS  all  about.     Mr.  Beddleston  turns  to  the 
bench,  much  perturbed. 

"  My  client,  your  worship,  is  disposed  to  take  a 
course  which  I  do  not  advise,"  he  answers 

deiemS:"'^'  ''  "'°''  *^^"  disposed;  she  is 
The  magistrate  glances  benignly  in  the  direction 
ot  the  dock.  His  look  is  a  question,  and  Lady 
Wargrave,  up  to  then  taciturn,  suddenly  appears 
fevenshly  desirous  of  speech.  fh  '''^ 

"  I  want  to  tell  all  I  know  about  it."  she  savs 
eagerly.     "  I-I  think  I  ought  to-nou."  ^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

COMMITTED  FOR  TRIAL. 

SO  here  is  one  of  those  curious,  unforeseen,  in 
certain  ways,  unfortunate  situations  which 
will  arise  in  courts  of  law  when  ladies  who 
of  course  know  nothing  whatever  about  law  and 
less  of  legal  procedure,  suddenly  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  say  or  do  something  which  is  outside  the 
fences  of  red  tape  and  the  usual  run  of  things.  In 
the  minds  of  all  the  legal  gentlemen  present,  from 
his  worship  on  the  bench  and  the  learned  counsel, 
and  the  equally  accomplished  solicitors  below  him,  to 
the  veriest  messenger  whose  l.)ng  experience  has,  in 
his  own  opinion,  qualified  him  lor  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor,  ther^  is  but  on-  thought — that  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  it  w  ivM  be  fa^r  better,  far 
wiser,  for  Lady  Wargrave  to  _-a:T  Tinthsng  at  all,  to 
reserve  her  defence  for  tha*  ~TmL  z  ■'  nich  she  will 
surely  be  committ<d.  7:2*-  massftrntt-  looks  at 
Mr.  Beddleston  :  Mr.  SecuSeston  inanediy  consults 
Mr.  Kenrick ;  ^Ir  K-^r=xai  -ami  3lr.  Beddleston 
engage  in  earnest  .on^^^jsmnn  wtSL  ^.ad\'  Wargra\e. 
But  Lady  \\'argrr -e.  bezis  )f  rk^i  tenimnc  mind 
which,  having  d?  idtd  iintm  a  omse  of  action, 
desires  tc  enter  '  or:  ii  I'E-Et-  iXic  liirn  and  is  not 
to  be  dissuaded  i     iii£5culme  .^rgumext,  -shakes  her 
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head.  Moreover,  unlike  her  counsel  and  her  solicitor 
she  does  not  whisper  ;  she  speaks  up,  clearly  and 
without  fear. 

"  I  want  to  tell  all  about  it,"  she  repeats,  looking 
at  the  magistrate.  "  At  first  I  didn't,  but  now  that 
I  have  heard  all  that  everybody  has  had  to  say,  I  do. 
Let  me  tell  vou  all  I  know  about  it,  and  then  you 
will  see  that  I  did  not  kill  my  grandfather,  and  all 
this  will  be  explained,  and  I  can  go  away,  and  it  will 
be  all  done  with." 

There  are  smiles  in  the  crowded  court  ;  most  people 
think  the  beautiful  prisoner  in  the  dock  is  very 
ingenuous ;  there  are  some,  however,  mean,  sus'- 
picious  people,  who  think  (and  whisper  so  to  their 
next-door  neighbours)  that  she  is  sly  and  designing. 
^Ir.  Beddleston  twitches  his  gown  in  despair  ;  Mr. 
Kenrick  groans  and  shrugs  his  shoulders  ;  all  over 
the  packed  seats  and  benches  there  is  a  new  and 
an  exciting  interest.  The  magistrate,  having  smiled 
indulgently,  leans  forward  and  lucidly  explains  to 
the  prisoner  that  the  explaining,  ihe  winding-up, 
the  going-away,  the  getting-it-over-and-done-with 
process  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  as  she  evidently 
supposes  it  to  be  ;  there  is  a  primd-facie  case  against 
her,  and  as  he  sees  the  case  at  present  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  commit  her  for  trial  ;  therefore  she  had 
better  leave  herself  in  the  hands  of  her  legal  advisers. 
The  legal  advisers  nod  their  heads  solemnly  and 
regard  his  worship  with  the  reverence  due  to  a 
veritable  Daniel.  But  Lady  Wargrave  only  stares 
at  him  as  round-eyed  children  stare  when  somebody 
gives  them  advice  which  thev  have  no  mind 
to  take. 

"But  you  haven't  heard  what  I  have  got  to 
say,"  she  says,  with  a  refreshingly  candid  and  strong 
emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun.  "  I  can  tell 
you  all  about  it.  Because,  of  course,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  my  grandfather's  murder.    \Vhv  cannot 
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iftemarfs  ?'''^'*  ^^PP^"^^  ^o  me  that  night,  and 

Unconsciously.  Lady  Wargrave  has   here  struck 
a  note  which  rings  keen  and  true  on  everybody  in 
court— not  excepting  the  legal  gentlemen,  perhaps 
not  even  excepting  the  worshipful  magistrate.    For 
what  are  all  those  people  here  for  but  for  curiositv 
and  what  is  but  curiosity  which  lies  behind  the 
formalism  of  the  law  ?    Everybody  begins  to  wonder 
what  It  IS  that  Lady  Wargrave  wants  to  tell :   the 
newspaper  reporters  prick  up  their  ears  and  meta- 
phoncally  put  new  points  to  their  pencils ;     the 
great  folk  who  have  been  accommodated  with  seats 
on  the  bench  spur    themselves  to  renewed  mental 
activity ;    the  fiabitues  of  Bow  Street  who  have 
known  how  to  get  good  seats  in  the  public  benches 
nudge  each  other  and  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
now  they  re  a-gomg  to  hear  something.    And  that 
they  are  seems  very  evident  from  Lady  Warerave's 
attitude.     For  she  sticks  to  her  point       ''^^^'^^  ' 
Why  cannot  I  speak  ?  "  she  asks  again,  with 
still  stronger  emphasis  on  that  essentially  feminine 
^rsonal  pronoun.     "  I  want  to  tell  what  I  know 
Because  It  IS  only  I  who  do  know  it.    And  I  can 
soon  tell  It.  and  then  you  will  see  that  I  ought  to 

my'^rnd^^^^^^^^^^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^>"^^ 

x,nil'^  obviously  ridiculous  to  attempt  any  pre- 
vention of  Lady  Wargrave's  right  of  speech-she 
brushes  aside  etiquette,  the  ideas  and  opinions  of 
«  .f"^^  °*  ^^'  "^^  unconcernedly  as  boys  brush 
off  the  dust  from  a  butterfly's  wing.  And  so  she 
presently  speaks,  and  those-which  me.ns  every 
man  and  woman  there-who  watch  her  quickly  see 
that  whoever  and  whatever  the  young  widow  of 
Sir  Robert  Wargrave  is  or  has  been,  she  is  certainly 
little  more  than  an  ingenuous  child  who  desires  to 
tell  the  plain  truth,  and  tells  it  simply  and  artlessly 
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And  three  men  in  particular,  Graye,  Herbert,  and 

.^fi?fi;^>f'  ^""^^^"  "'*^"*"g  *«  her  that  they 
are  at  last  hearing  the  truth  about  a  mystery  which 
has  puzzled  them  for  seven  long  years 

^hJ^  '^  '''P  *'"^  ^^t^  ^^^-  ^""^ye  has  told  you  about 
that  very  foggy  night,"  says  Lady  Wargrave  facing 

imiSltf '  •' H  ^"^,f r^-VithLt  ne?;' usness  o? 
abTut  ft'  R,  '^K^"  true-that  is.  as  far  as  he  knew 
about  It.    But  then,  there  were  things  that  he  did 

about  """f;  •  ^'  ''  *^'^  V^^"^^  I  ^-^"t  t«  tell  vou 
about.     It  ,s  qmte  true  that  I  told  Mr.  Graye  that 

I  was  not  happy  in  London,  and  that  I  asked  him 
to  speak  to  my  grandfather  to  let  me  so  back  to 
Italy.  But  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  w^as  Xeadv 
arrangmg  or  rather  had  arranged,  to  go  back-only 
1  did  not  know  when  I  should  go.  I  had  been 
arranging  plotting,  you  would  call  it,  with  a  friend 
of  mine  to  run  away.     And  as  it  happened  it  was 

fJSnd^caL"'^'^'^^-^'^  ""'''''  ^'  ^^-  '^^-that  m" 

It  \'HrL!y r^"^''"'  P?""'^"^  ^°^  ^  moment,  and  glanced 
at  Adrian  Graye.  who.  arms  folded  and  head  bent 
IS  hstenmg  anxiously  and  nervously.  As  for  the 
folk  m  the  court,  they  are  already  all  agog  to  enow 
who  this  fnend  is  of  whom  Lady  Warg?a?e  sp^akr 
as  befoJe^:^"'^^""  '^'  °"  ^^^^'*^^^  fiance  cXly 
"Mr.  Graye  .said  that  I  went  into  my  room 
\cs-I  heard  him   and  mv  grandfather  talk  T; 

rr  "'JIf  .'T-  ,*^^^"  the-fla?became  qJc  and 
I  knevv  that  they  had  gone  to  their  rooms  And  I 
vent  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly,  and  I  heard  no- 
thing no.  no  sound  at  all.  until  I  suddenly  awoke 
and  found  my  friend  Ottilia  at  mv  bedsil     Now 

\Zl  Tl y  '''"'  \^r'  ^^■^^'^  ^^"ilia  Morro  was 
uS'i  1  ''^'  ''^»  Itahau  girl  of  about  my  own  age 
E  di  h  <r%'"  '"^  firandfathor  for  Wns  Yri 
J^n^Iish.    bhc,    too.   waii   unhappy  in   London— in 
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England — like  me.  She  wished  to  go  back  to  Italy. 
Sometimes  she  used  to  come  to  see  me ;  sometimes 
I  went  to  see  her.  She  lived  with  her  aunt  and  her 
aunt's  husband  in  Camden  Town.  The  man  was 
a  jeweller.  But  Ottilia  had  money  of  her  own.  With 
her  money,  she  said,  we  could  get  away  from  England. 
So  we  used  to  plan  and  contrive  things  ;  but  Ottilia 
did  most  of  the  planning,  because  she  had  been  two 
years  in  England,  and  knew  people  and  how  to  go 
about.  And  in  the  end  we  arranged  that  when  she 
had  finished  all  the  arrangements  she  was  to  come 
and  fetch  me  some  night  when  all  was  quiet — and 
then  we  were  to  go  away  together.  That  was  how 
it  was  that  she  had  the  keys  of  the  mansions  and 
the  flat  that  night.  They' were  my  keys — I  gave 
them  to  her  some  days  before,  and  pretended  to 
my  grandfather  that  I  had  lost  them.  And  so,  I 
say,  that  night  Ottilia  came — that  very  night  of  the 
big  fog." 

Lady  Wargrave  has  got  the  audience  now,  and 
that  audience  is  all  intent.  But  she  shows  no 
consciousness  of  having  aroused  interest ;  she  goes 
on,  as  quietlv  as  before,  always  addressing  the 
magistrate.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  she,  in  her 
innocence,  believes  that  when  she  has  made  an 
end  of  her  story,  he  will  dismiss  tlic  charge 
against  her. 

"  Ottilia  woke  me  very  quietly,  and  whispered 
that  all  was  arranged,  and  that  I  was  to  come  a\va\ 
with  her  at  once — just  then.  I  was  not  to  lose  a 
minute  ;  I  was  not  to  bring  anything  but  the  clothes 
I  was  wearing.  So  I  got  up  quickly  and  dressed. 
We  went  out  of  my  room  ;  the  study  was  in  d;irk- 
ness.  Ottilia  seemed  afraid  :  I  had  noticed  w  lien 
she  woke  me  that  she  seemed  very  nervous  and 
agitated.  We  stole  out  of  the  fiat  and  out  of  the 
mansions.  Wc  made  our  way  into  the  Edj^warc 
Road  and  down  to  Oxford  Street — the  fog  was  lifting 
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then--and  we  went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Ottilia's 
in  boho — I  cannot  remember  exactly  where  but 
in  some  small  street.  There  was  a  woman  there— 
1  do  not  know  who  she  was— who  was  goine  over  to 
Pans.  She  and  Ottiha  and  I  left  our  clothes  with 
the  woman  of  the  house  and  dressed  ourselves  hke 
bisters  of  Charity— the  woman  who  was  going  to 
Pans  was  much  older  than  ourselves,  and  they  said 
people  would  think  she  was  in  charge  of  two  youne 
sisters.  Then  we  went  away  by  the  eariiest  train 
and  crossed  over  to  France,  and  reached  Paris  No 
one  asked  us  any  questions  anywhere— it  was  quite 

^^S^u^iJ^^  I'^'^y-  ^"  P^"s  we  went  to  a  house 
which  the  other  woman  knew  of.  and  there  OttUia 
bought  new  clothes  for  us.  And  then  she  and  I 
went  on  to  Italy." 

Inspector  Wiriescombe  unconsciously  sighs— he  is 
thinking  how  very  easily  certain  things  are 
managed,  m  spite  of  police  networks.  And  he 
whispere  to  his  neighbour  that  he  believes  every 
word  of  this  story,  and  listens  eageriy  for  the  rest 
01  It  But  Lady  Wargrave  shows  a  gift  of 
brevity.  ° 

"  Now  I  shall  tell  you  why  Ottilia  and  I  wanted 
to  run  away.  We  both  possessed  good  voices— we 
wanted  to  sing  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  And  so  we 

became  the  Sisters .    We  travelled  much  • 

we  earned  money— a  good  deal  of  money.     I  never 

K  '■?^%"l*^'"^v.''^°y*  "^y  grandfather's  death-how 
should  I  have  heard,  when  I  never  saw  any  Endish 
newspapers?  Besides,  we  were  too  busy.  We  vvent 
here  and  there  always  successful.  And  then,  in 
Alexandria,  Sir  Robert  War^ave  met  me,  and  would 
marry  mc--and  I  married  him.  We  went  back  to 
I  aly :  Ottiha  went  with  us.  She  was  taken  ill  in 
Naples ;  we  left  her  there  in  a  convent  hospital. 
weU  provided  for.  But  that  was  the  last  I  heard 
01  Her.  lui  my  husband  died,  and  my  son  was  born. 
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and  there  was  much  trouble,  and  when  at  last  I 
wrote  to  the  convent,  they  said  she  had  left.  And 
after  a  time  those  gentlemen,  the  trustees,  persuaded 
me  to  come  to  England— and  I  came,  against  my 
will,  and  then— all  this !  But,  indeed,  I  have  told 
you  the  truth— and  that  is  aU,  all  that  I  can 
tell  you." 

There  may  be  a  few  cynical  spirits  in  court  who 
are  not  quite  certain  about  Lady  Wargrave's  final 
protestation,  and  who  regard  her  entire  statement  as 
a  clever  bit  of  special  pleading— are,  perhaps,  not 
above  believing  that  the  whc'e  incident  is  not  a 
put-up  job  ;  but  most  folk  there  share  Wirlescombe's 
opinion.  And  above  a  certain  amount  of  whispering 
amongst  the  legal  gentlemen,  the  magistrate's  voice 
is  heard. 

"You  say  you  have  not  heard  anything  of 
the  fnend  Ottilia  Morro  since  you  left  her  at  a 
hospital  convent  in  Naples  ?  "  he  asks,  eyeing  the 
prisoner  with  a  kindly  glance.  "  I  should  think 
she  would  prove  a  very  valuable  witness  on  your 
behalf. 

Mr.  Beddleston  is  on  his  feet  at  once. 

"I  need  hardly  assure  your  worship  that,  having 
heard  my  client's  statement,  we  shall  produce 
Ottiha  Morro— if  she  is  aUve  and  we  can  find 
her,"  he  says.  "This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
the  first  time  Lady  Wargrave  has  mentioned 
her. 

He  gives  his  client  x  half-reproachful  glance 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  spectacles.  But  Ladv 
Wargrave  regards  him  not  at  all.  She  is  watch- 
ing the  magistrate,  and  her  face  is  anxious  and 
wondering. 

"  Is   not    that   enough  ?    Doesn't   that    explain 
everything— so  far  as  I  am  concerned  ?  "  she  asks 
with  transparent  innocence.     "  Mayn't  I— eo  awav' 

now  ?  "  J  S     «*vvay. 
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Lo  on^  °  Ann'"'"-     ^^'  flow  processes  of  Law^us^ 
fLZ\r  /^^^^^9  presently  the  word  passes  out  to 
the  big  crowd  m  Bow  Street : 
Committed  for  trial !  " 
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CHAPTER     III. 


THE  QUEST. 


"  W/^  have  exactly  four  weeks,"  says  Mr.  Kenrick. 

VV  "  Four  weeks.  To  be  very  exact,  to  be 
very  precise ;  to  be,  in  short,  nice  about  a 
matter  of  exactitude  and  precision,  we  have  four 
weeks  and  one  day.  That  is  to  say,  the  next  sitting 
of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  begins  at  the  New- 
Bailey  one  lunar  month  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
A  brief  period — soon  to  be  gone  !  " 

There  is  all  the  outward  sign,  all  the  exterior 
semblance  of  a  regularly  organised  committee 
meeting  in  the  partners'  common  room  at  Kenrick, 
Baggs,  Baggs  and  Kenrick's,  in  Bedford  Row.  Each 
partner  (as  all  litigants  and  folk  foolishly  fond  of 
encouraging  lawyers  who  go  to  Kenricks'  are  ver>' 
well  aware)  has  a  special  room  of  his  own  in  that 
considerable  establishment,  but  there  is  an  apartment 
furnished  with  severity  and  boasting  some  steel 
plates  of  dead  and  gone  judicial  magnates,  a  copy 
of  the  "  Encyclopadia  Britannica,"  in  a  solemn  book- 
case, a  leatn=?r-topped  table,  sundry  chairs,  and  an 
ancient  map  of  London,  in  which  the  partners 
assemble  upon  occasion  in  order  to  debate  high 
matters  with  clients  who  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.    Here,   then,   on  the  morning  following 
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Lady  Wargravc's  committal,  are  gathered  various 
gentlemen  who  are  deeply  interested  in  her  case. 
All  the  partners  are  there  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Kennck,  Senior,  who  has  retired  to  a  villa  at 
Forest  Hill,  and  only  looks  in  now  and  then  to 
remind  his  nose  of  the  smell  of  parchment  and  his 
eyes  of  the  sight  of  law-books,  red  tape,  and  bundles 
of  musty  and  fusty  papers.  Mr  Kenrick.  Junior 
IS  very  much  there;  Mr.  Baggs.  Senior,  is  there! 
Mr.  Baggs,  Junior,  is  there  (they  are  brothers  these 
two.  and  the  only  difference  between  them  in  ao- 
pearance  is  that  one  cultivates  a  desire  to  be  taken 
tor  a  highly-respectable  undertaker,  and  the  other 
shows  a  wish  to  be  mistaken  for  a  stud-groom)  • 

^nfiu\  ^  K°  l^'r  ?  y°"ngish  gentleman  who  is 
shortly  to  be  taken  into  partnership  and  have  his 

fhTLf  ^'^  *°  '^'  5^"f  door-plate  and  printed  on 
uhirh  frS^P^""'  ^""^  *^^  '"P*  °^  the  stationery,  of 
Nhich  the  firm  uses  so  much.  Sir  Austin  Wrexham 
s  there,  and  so  is  Mr.  CorneUus  Spilsburv 
there,  too.  is  Mr  Beddleston.  K.C..  who  looks  r^udi 
more  serious  and  solemn  than  he  did  in  cour  and 
conveys  the  impression  of  being  greatly  weighed  down 

a^rn^K^  ^!!'  *-^^^^^^°  ar^rS^G^ye 
and  John  Herbert,  who,  it  is  tacitly  understood  are 
very  particularly  interested  in  the  case,  and^e  [n 
some  vague  and  mysterious  fashion  about  the  only 

^^^X^''^'  ''''  "^"  '^^'^^'  ^- 
"A  brief  period— soon  to  be  irone~to  m^^— <m 

rime  ''\Vi^L'''-''r'^\^^^^ 

-at  once."  ''  *°  ^'  ^''"^'  "'""^  ^^  ^^^e 

"  Seems  to  me,"  observed  the  horsv  Mr  Bacffs 
who  speaks  as  if  he  had  a  mouthful  of  pS  : 

^^'•?.Vi*^  ^^",P'"^-^vhat  do  they  clll  her  ?  " 

Ottiha  Morro. '  says  Mr.  Kenrick.  pronouncing 
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the  name  in  quite  Italian  fashion.  "  OttiUa  Morro. 
Yes — OttiUa  Morro  should  most  certainly  be  found. 
If  Ottilia  Morro  is  ahve.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that 
Ottilia  may  be — dead.  Having  been  left  in  a 
hospital,  in  a  state,  as  Lady  Wargrave  informed  mc 
last  evening,  of  very  indifferent  health,  Ottilia  may 
be— dead." 

"  They  said  she  had  left  the  hospital,  observes 
the  Mr.  Baggs  who  resembles  an  undertaker. 

"  Quite  so,"  remarks  Mr.  Kenrick.  "  She  might, 
however,  leave  it  in  much  more  indifferent  health 
than  when  she  entered  it.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
might  not.  My  opinion  is  that  Ottilia  Morro  should 
be  sought  for,  enquired  after,  brought  to  light— if 
ahve." 

The  horsy  Mr.  Baggs  makes  a  sotto-vocc  remark 
about  the  existence  of  an  old  print  which  affirms 
that  it  is  poor  work  to  look  for  a  needle  in  a  pottle 
of  hay.  Nobody  contradicts  him,  but  Mr.  Bcddles- 
ton  coughs  and  throws  out  his  arms— a  trick  of  his 
which  is  often  disconcerting  to  his  neighbours  of  a 
tightly-packed  bench. 

"  Supposing  OttiUa  Morro  is  found  ?  "  he  suggests. 
"  What  is  OttiUa  Monro  going  to  prove  on  behalf  of 
our  client  ?  " 

"  OttiUa  Morro,"  says  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  will  corrobo- 
rate Lady  Wargrave's  account  of  what  happened  to 
Ladv  Wargrave  on  the  night  of  her  disappearance." 

Mr.  Beddleston  coughed  again. 

"  Just  s  ),"  he  says  drily.  "  But  that  won't  prove 
that  Lady  Wargrave— Miss  Gemma  Grafli,  as  she 
then  was— didn't  murder  her  grandfather.  She 
might  have  murdered  him  before  Miss  Ottilia  arrived 
on  the  scene." 

This  suggestion  appeals  strongly  to  the  horsy 
Mr.  Baggs.  He  makes  one  or  two  inartimlate  sounds 
of  approval  far  down  in  his  throat,  and  putting  his 
thumbs  in  the  armholcs  of  his  much-checked  waist- 
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coat,  nods  several  times  at  the  table  round  which  he 
and  his  confreres  sit. 

"To  say  that  Ottilia  Morro  came  to  the  flat  woke 
Gemma  Graffi  up.  conducted  her  out,  and  got  her 
away  proves  nothing."  continues  Mr.  Beddleston 
Nothmg  at  all— except  that— that  she  did  so  It 
doesnt  prove  that  old  Graffi  wasn't  murdered 
when  she  came  ;  it  doesn't  prove  that  his  grand- 
daughter hadn't  already  stuck  that  dagger  into  him  • 
she  might  have  done  it  in  a  sudden  passion  and  gone 
to  sleep  after  doing  it.  Itahan  women  aren't  like 
our  women — don't  forget  that !  " 

Nobody  says  anything  on  this  point,  and  after  a 
proper  silence,  Mr.  Kenrick,  looking  at  Mr.  Beddles- 
ton, says  : 
"  Well  ?  " 

Mr.  Beddleston  jerks  his  arms  again. 
"Besides,"  he  says,  brightening  up  under  the 
e.xcitmg  influence  of  a  brand-new  thought  "  Ottilia 
Morro  might  be  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  or  even 
an  accessory  to  the  fact.  She  might  enter  the  flat 
while  Gemma  Graffi  was  killing  her  grandfather  or 
i^u^^^t^^  Gemma  Graffi  had  killed  her  grandfather 
Eh  }  I  don't  see  that  Ottilia  Morro's  evidence  can 
be  of  much  use  before  a  jury.  What  can  she  prove 
NotWn'^'.f"    ^^"''""'^  innocence?     I  say— nothing  [ 

"  What  do  you  advise,  then }  "  inquires  Mr 
Baggs  of  the  undertaker  resemblance. 

Mr.  Beddleston  shakes  his  head  oracularly 

"Oh,  I  advise  that  Ottilia  Morro  be  found  and 
produced,  of  course,"  he  answers.     "  Of  course  '  " 

Sir  Austin  Wrexham  coughs. 

"  To  prove— nothing  ?  "  he  enquires,  mildly,  and 
yet  a  little  sarcastically.  • 

Mr.  Beddleston  frowns. 

"  No,  sir— certainly  not !  "  he  answers.  "  Ottilii 
Morro  must— if  she  can  be  found— be  called   to 
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produce  an  effect,  an  effect,  sir !  tiere  are  two 
orphan  girls — it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  Ottilia  is  an 
orphan,  or  was  an  orphan  at  that  time — of  another 
nationality,  almost  alone  in  London  (grandfathers, 
uncles,  aunts,  don't  count  for  much  in  the  relation 
way)  desirous  of  escaping  to  their  own  sunny  clime, 
and  being  obliged  to  do  so  on  the  night  of  the  most 
stupendous  fog  our  metropolis  has  been  visited  with 
for  years.  You  can  imagine  the  plight  of  these  two 
helpless  girls,  making  their  way  through  the  fog- 
bound streets,  gentlemen ;  you  can  imagine — and 
so  on,  and  so  on  ;  no  need  to  go  into  details  just 
now.  Certainly,  we  will  have  Ottilia  Monro  in  the 
witness-box — if  we  can  find  her." 

Sir  Austin,  who  had  listened  to  Mr.  Beddleston 
with  a  curling  lip,  snorts  in  distinctly  military 
fashion. 

"  I  should  think  you  had  far  better  find  the  actual 
murderer  of  the  old  man  !  "  he  exclaims.  "  Nobody 
seems  to  be  looking  for  him  !  " 

Mr.  Kenrick  interposes. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Austin  !  "  he  says,  as  if  beginning 
a  letter.  "It  would  indeed  be  a  most  fortunate 
thing  if  we  or  the  police  possessed  some  clue  which 
would  enable  us  to  find  the  actual  assassin  of  the 
late  Signor  Marco  Graffi.  Unfortunately,  we  have 
no  such  clue,  neither  do  the  police  possess  one. 
But,  equally  unfortunately,  or,  rather,  more  un- 
fortunately— there  is  primd-facie  evidence  against 
our  client,  Lady  Wargrave,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  use 
what  means  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  to  clear  her. 
It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  us  to  endeavour 
to  find  the  young  woman,  Ottilia  Monro " 

"  To  prove  nothing,"  says  Sir  Austin  with  a 
grunt. 

"To  be  used  as  a  witness  at  Mr.  Beddloston's 
discretion,"  continues  Mr.  Kenrick,  biandiy  dis- 
regarding Sir  Austin's  interruption.     "  Mr.  Beddles- 
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ton  will  make  the  most  of  her.  The  immediate 
question  ,s,  How  is  Ottilia  Morro  to  be  found  P'' 

entlv  hlfl  ""^  ^^I  undertaker  aspect,  who,  appar- 
ently, has  been  deep  in  thought  wakes  ud  and 
suggests  great  things  in  two  words.  ^  ^^ 

Advertise.     Tm^s,"  he  says, 

-  u;?u""''^  P"*'  ^'^  head  on  one  side. 
With  pat  respect  to  you,  Baggs  "  he  sav<; 

I  fear-though  I  won't  say  that  there  isn't  a  fond 
deal  m  your  suggestion-but  I  fear  tha  ?he  7V;«i 
neNvspaper  is  not  read  in  those  circles  in  Italv  fn 

"Times    goes    every\vhere,''    says    Mr     Baros 

nwrif^h"/  "^y^y  »*»  didn't  read  Te 
ftmes.     If  she  doesn't  see  it,  somebodv  else  is  siir^ 

liant  notion    •^'■•P'8«^'  '^"""^  with  another  bS: 
iiant  notion,      besides,  you  can  add  that  bit  thnt 

&'^™?tr.V"  '""^  ^dvertisementsfdon't  ™u 
"^     A  •  J     ??■  P^P^"^'  P'«ase  copy.'  " 

o«gh'^°t^find  V''"'  ""^  "'"''  *'^-  ^^SSS.  ■■  That 
his'^whitffinger''  '^P'  '"^  '^"'^  ^■■'"'>  ">«  «P^  of 
her  our*  hi  '*vs™ "'sh^  'o^end  somebody  to  seek 

bJ^l"J;tiirto''?hV'trk  STeTgaf-n^e^f'^Ji: 
L™'  1\°'  dfeapprovai  and  reseSenTon  his 

that  hot  oifthX  verit/^n!J^r'  ""^ 
angry    outbur^f      FV^/  verge  oi  some  more  or  less 

Bid'iestJll^d'M^Ke'n'ricra^fmeryTl.lS^, 
Taker '11,7,?  ^S^:"""?!,  ^^  '-  Mr.  Ba"'ggTL  ™de"r' 
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"  Look  here  !  "  says  this  impetuous  young  man. 
"  I  don't  know  anything  about  law  or  legal  pro- 
cedure, and  I  don't  want  to.  But  I  want  to  do 
something  to  get  Lady  Wargrave  out  of  this  hole, 
and  I'm  going  to  try  at  something.  Let  me  go  to 
Italy  and  look  for  this  Ottilia  Morro.  I'm  a  pretty 
good  hand  at  finding  things.  I  could  find  a  track 
with  anybody  when  I  went  travelling  ;  and  I'll 
move  heaven  and  earth — earth,  anyhow — to  find  her, 
and  I  won't  spare  expense  either.  And  maybe 
she'll  be  able  to  tell  more  than  you  think  when 
we  do  get  her.     Let  me  go." 

Mr.  Kenrick  twiddles  the  fingers  which  remain 
spread  outside  the  armholcs  of  his  waistcoat  and 
nods  his  head. 

"  A  very  generous  offer,  I'm  sure,  Dr.  Graye," 
he  says.  "Er — perhaps  a  professional  person — 
a  private  detective,  you  know — would  be  more — 
jnore — shall  we  say  accustomed  to  the  work, 
though,  eh  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  says  Graye.  "  Send  one.  All  the 
same.  I'm  going  myself.  And  I'm  going  at  once. 
Come  on.  Jack." 

The  legal  gentlemen  seem  a  little  astonished  at 
the  young  medical  man's  impetuosity,  and  they  stare 
or  blink  at  him  after  their  several  fashions.  Sir 
Austin  Wrexham,  however,  nods  emphatic  approval. 
"  That's  right,  youngster,"  he  says.  "  You  go. 
You'll  do  in  a  week  what  one  of  these  chaps  won't 
do  in  a  month.  Why  ?  Because  you  won't  spare 
yourself,  and  you'll  hurry  things  up,  while  they'd 
lengthen  things  and  sit  soft  in  their  hotels. 
You  go." 

"  In  that  case,"  remarks  Mr.  Kenrick,  "  there  will 
be  no  need  to  employ  professional  assistance.  Do 
I  understand  that  you  are  really  going  to  find  Ottilia 
Morro,  Dr.  Gray  ?  " 

"  I  shall  leave  for  Naples  within  three  hours," 
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answers  Graye.  glancing  at  liis  watch.  "  I  know 
tlie  name  of  the  convent  where  Ottiha  Mono  was 
last  seen  by  Lady  Wargrave,  and  I'll  track  licr  from 
there— or,  rather,  I'll  have  a  pretty  stif¥  try  at  it 
At  any  rate,  if  I  don't  find  her  between  now  and  that 
trial.  1 11  wager  that  nobody  can  " 

Tlien  Graye  and  his  friend  Herbert  go  axN.y  from 
Kenrick,  Baggs.  Baggs,  and  Kenrick,  aHd  in  Bedford 
Ivow  Graye  explodes. 

"  Jack  !  "  he  exclaims.      "  Did  you  ever  hear  or 

see  such  a  pack  of  fossils,  back  numbers,  antediluvian 

ogs^  thrown  iip  by-oh  !     I  could  have  kicked  all 

ioXng^done  r  ""'^""     Talk-talk-talk-and 

"  You've  got  something  to  do,  old  chap,"  remarks 

Il^Jn'^o?.'' ^"'^^^-     "'''''''  P-^-P^    than  you 

T'li  I  ^^^^^'\,  ^"^  "°*  underestimating  it.  But— 
1 11  do  it.  1  ve  got  an  incentive  ;  I've  got  deter- 
mmation;  and.  thank  God,  I've  got  money T  If 
Ottilia  IS  ahve  I'll  find  her.  And  you.  Jack  do 
what  you  can  here.  Those  Di  Spadas-  hey  ough? 
wh,Vh*w'^.  P"^-^  ^""^t  think  of  my  own  ^oT- 
which  IS  to  hnd  this  girl.  Now,  I  must  pack  some 
things,  and  go  to  the  bank,  and  then  I'll  be  off 

'^K^  '^  ^''^'^  ''  ^"  ''■  '''  "°t  ^"^-l^  '  v4y 

So,  when  the  two-twenty  boat  train  ran  out  of 

G™"i   ■''''  V^^\^'^^'""°°"'  **  carried  away  Adrian 

m  llions    '''''  """'  '""^  ^"'^'^""  ^"^""^'^t  many 
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THE     PHOTOGRAPH 

IT  was  not  until  Adrian  Graye  foi  1  liimself 
standing  in  the  sparsely-furnisheu  waiting- 
room  of  a  hospital  in  Naples  that  he  realised  the 
ditUculties  of  the  task  which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself.  That  task  seemed  all  the  greater  when 
he  turned  to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the 
widespreading  city  which  lay  at  his  feet.  Immedi- 
ately beneath  him  lay  the  Uttle  port  and  rocky 
promontory,  crowned  by  its  castle,  of  Santa  Lucia ; 
m  the  middle  distance  Naples  stretchid  inland,  a 
far-thrown  town  of  palaces,  churchei;  museums, 
hotels.  Beyond  it,  ever  flinging  a  volume  of  grey 
smoke  to  the  blue  sky,  rose  Vesuvius,  over  which, 
the  previous  evening,  a  canopy  of  bright  flame 
had  hung  as  he  paced  along  the  front  of  the  harbour, 
watching  and  thinking  andf  planning.  It  was  almost 
inconceivable  that  he  should  find  any  trace  of  Ottilia 
Morro  at  this  hospital.  Had  they  not  told  Lady 
Wargravc,  years  ocfore,  that  Ottilia  had  gone; 
how,  then,  should  they  remember  her  now — how, 
if  they  did,  help  him  to  find  her  ?  Once  outside 
trie  walls  and  gates  of  the  hospital  Ottilia  would 
mingle  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  folk 
who  make  Naples  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
cities  of  Europe.     He  thought  instinctively  of  the 
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remark  which  Mr.  Baggs  had  made  about  seeking 
the  needle  m  the  pottle  of  hay.  And.  yet,  what  he 
had  undertaken  was  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
and  he  seemed  the  only  person  who  could  do  it. 
And  the  prehmmary  enquiry  at  a  place  where  Ottilia 
was  known  to  have  been,  though  so  many  years 
had  elapsed  smce  her  Ijeing  there,  was  the  first 
step  to  take. 

Graye  had  spent  every  moment  of  his  waking 
time  since  leaving  London  in  learning  as  much 
colloquial  Italian  as  he  could  get  from  two  or  three 
phrase  and  conversation  books  hastily  picked  ud 
on  his  way  to  Charing  Cross,  and  he  had  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  be  able  to 
make  himself  understood   by   the   porters  at   the 
Jiospital.    Then,  to  his  great  joy.  he  had  found  that 
tliere  were  sisters  there  who  spoke  his  own  tongue 
He  was  now  waiting  to  see  one  of  them.    And  u-lien 
she  came  a  pleasant-faced,  middle-aged  woman,  of 
whose  nationahty  there  could  be  small  doubt,  he 
felt  as  though  many  of  his  difficulties  had  been  swept 
aside.     He  turned  eagerly  to  her. 

"  You  are  English,  sister  ?  " 

"I  am  English,  Dr  Graye."  she  answered,  glancing 
at  the  card  which  he  had  given  to  the  porter    ''  But  '' 

''  You  have  been  here  long  ?  " 

"  1  have  been  here  fifteen  years  " 

Graye  felt  a  new  sense  of  relief.  Fifteen  xears  !— 
then  she  would,  she  must,  remember  events  of  six 
years  previously. 

"I  am  here  to  make  some  enquiries  into  a  matter 
o  SIX  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  The  reasons  for  making 
these  enquinc;s  are  of  the  utmost  seriousness,  and  ! 

na  of.  'ffi^^I  *°  -^^^  P°'"*-  '^o  vou  remembcT  a 
patient  of  this  hospital,  an  inmate  of  about  six  years 
ago,  who  bore  the  name  of  Ottilia  Morro  !  " 
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The  sister's  eyes  suddenly  sparkled.  She  nodded 
her  head. 

"  Quite  well.  She  was  suffering  from  a  curious 
form  of  general  debiUty,  but  she  left  here  perfectly 
cured — quite  restored,  Dr.  (iraye." 

"  You  do  not  know  where  she  went  when  she  left  ?  " 

"  1,  personally,  don't.  Some  of  the  sisters,  or  the 
superior,  may  know." 

"  It  is  Ottilia  Morro  that  I  am  seeking.  Do  you 
remember  that  she  was  ever  visited  by  any  English 
friends  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There  was  an  Englishman.  I  will  think 
of  his  name  in  a  minute.  Yes,  Sir  Robert  Wargrave, 
a  middle-aged  man  and  his  young  wife  came  to  see 
OttiUa  Morro  several  times.  But  the  wife,  Lady 
Wargrave,  was  an  Italian." 

"  Yes.  Now  1  must  take  you  into  my  confidence, 
sister.  Sir  Robert  Wargrave^  is  dead — some  time 
ago.  And  Lady  Wargrave  is  at  this  moment  being 
tried  for  murder." 

The  sister  lifted  her  hands. 

•'  Not— liis  nmrier  !  " 

"  No,  but  for  the  murder  of  her  grandfather,  an  old 
Italian  gentleman,  with  whom,  as  a  girl,  she  lived 
in  London.  It  is,  of  course,  a  wicked  and  absurd 
charge  !  "  continued  Graye,  indignantly.  "  But, 
most  unfortunately,  there  is  some  ground  for  it. 
And  this  Ottilia  will  be  a  valuable  witness,  if  she 
can  be  found.  You  know  nothing  of  iier  since  she 
left  the  hospital  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  But  1  will  make  enquiries.  Come 
again  in  an  hour." 

(iraye  left  the  hospital  and  wandered  about  the 
heights  of  St.  Elmo,  wondering  what  was  to  be  done 
if  he  got  no  news  of  Ottilia.  He  had  no  idea  where  to 
turn  or  what  to  do.  Ottilia  might  bo  dead  ;  she 
might  have  gone  far  away  ;  it  was  a  strange  thing, 
considering  how  close  a  bond  there  had  been  between 
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Gemma  and  himself  that  she  had  never  corresponded 
with  her  old  friend.     He  began  to  feel  despondent 
and  his  despondency  increased  when  on  rejoining 
the  sister  in  the  waiting-room  she  shook  her  head 
as  a  preliminary. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear  anything  of  Ottilia 
Morro     she  said.     "  No  one  knows  anything  about 
Her.     Many  of  the  sisters  remember  her,  but  none 
ot  them  have  any  recollection  that  she  ever  said 
anythmq  as  to  where  she  was  going.     All  that  the 
sujienor  knows  is  that  when  Ottilia  left  she  made 
a  handsome  gift  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital     She 
vvas  therefore,  apparently  well-off  as  regards  money 
i  hat  IS  all  we  can  tell  you,  Dr.  Grave.     But  wo  will 
make  further  enquiry  where  we  can— we  may  be 
able  to  come  across  some  little  news  that  will  help  " 
Grayc^  thanked  her  and  went  away,  puzzled  and 
almost  despairing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  task,  and  that  he  had  known 
It  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty.     He  went  down 
to  the  heart  of  the  city,  wondering  what  to  do  next 
Ihen    remembering    that    there    might    be    letters 
awaiting  him  at  the  post-office  he  went  there  and 
presented   his   card,   and    while   he   exercised    his 
patience  m  waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  clerk,  who 
took    It    continued   to  ponder  on    his  next  step 

Morro  ?  1  he  police-the  hotels-the  lodging-houses 
-the  press  !  The  press  !  He  suddenly  remembered 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Baggs  as  to  the  advisability  of 
adver  ising  in  the  Tintes.  It  had  seemed  fatuous 
enough,  heard  there  in  the  prim  and  chilly  atmo- 
sphere of  tne  Bedford  Row  office  ;  but  was  it  r- 
latuous  as  it  appeared  ?  (Vrtainlv,  it  would  do  no 
Koo(  to  advertise  in  the  Times,' but  it  might  do 
"T'ors  ^^  advertise  in   the  principal   Italian 

"  1 11  do  that  to-day."  mused  Grave,  cheering  up 
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at  the  thought  of  doing  something  definite  and 
active.  "  I'll  draft  the  advertisement  at  once,  and 
get  hold  of  a  press  list,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
And " 

"  A  letter  for  the  signor  !  " 

Graye  turned  to  the  little  wicket  at  which  he  had 
lingered,  and  took  the  missive  which  the  clerk  of  the 
poste-restante  handed  to  him.  It  was  a  packet  of 
some  size,  containing  something  stiff  and  square, 
and  was  addressed  in  a  handwriting  obviously 
acquired  under  the  tuition  of  some  County  Council 
instructor  of  Cockney  youth.  And  on  the  back,  in  a 
lozenge-shaped  shield,  was  the  endorsed  stamp  of 
Kenrick,  Baggs,  Baggs,  and  Kenrick.  Graye  went 
aside  to  a  quiet  comer  of  the  hall  in  which  he  stood, 
and  cut  the  stout  envelope  open — to  draw  out  a 
typewritten  letter  and  a  photograph.  He  looked 
first  at  the  photograph,  which,  he  was  quick  to  observe, 
had  been  taken  in  Genoa,  and  was  a  little  faded. 
It  showed  a  girl's  face — a  typical  Italian  face  with 
beautiful  features,  large,  lustrous  eyes,  a  wealth  of 
dark  hair  coiled  beneath  a  twisted  kerchief,  in  which 
small  coins  and  beads  were  intertwined.  On  the 
strip  of  blank  cardboard  beneath  it  was  written  in  a 
delicate  Italian  hand  the  words  Gemma  from  Ottilia. 

Holding  the  letter  in  his  hand,  Graye  looked  at  the 
photographed  face  long  and  earnestly.  This,  of 
course,  was  Ottilia  Morro's  portrait.  Well,  she  was 
very  beautiful — as  beautiful,  quite,  as  Gemma 
lierself.  But  why  was  the  expression  so  full  of  a 
haunting  sadness,  a  strange  wistfulness  ?  He  felt, 
as  he  looked,  that  had  he  come  suddenly  across  this 
photograph  anywhere,  he  would  have  said,  "  This 
is  the  portrait  of  a  woman  who  has  had  a  great 
sorrow,  and  who  rarely,  if  ever,  smiles."  And  he 
began  to  speculate  on  the  reason  why  there  was  so 
much  indication  of  sorrow  about  the  mouth  and  tlu' 
great  eyes  which,  he  knew,  would  long  haunt  him. 
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at  the  signature  he  saw  it^  be  ^fat'ol  Mr.  SS 

left  S?  Nanl^/'r  r°*'  *^'  soHcitor.-"  Since  you 
icic  lor  JNaples  I  have  seen  mv  client   Ladv  w->r 

f'T'^?."^  ^^'''  ^"f°^"^^d  he^r  of  your  r^islon 
Lady  Wargrave  desires  me  to  express  hSXn 
f^'^i'V'de  to  you.  and  trusts  to  evenSy  be  able 
to  extend  her  personal  thanks  to  you  under  more 
propitious  conditions  than  those  in  wWch  sK 
at  i)resent  unfortunately  placed.  ^^  '' 

Ladv  w  ^^"""'"^  ^^  y°"^  departure  for  Italy 
frnm^  ,^^''grave  at  once  caused  to  be  procured 
tomvoffi  ^^f.^^"^^in  Park  Lane  and  convened 

in  prosecuting  the  search  which  you  have^n 
generously  undertaken,  ^  ^" 

whichrnoiic'^^  considered  all  the  information 
Slat  shP  h?d  f  n'"  '^JPl'*  ^^^  *^''ss  Morro.  namely" 
nril  ♦K  ^^^,fp"owed  the  profession  of  a  vocal  st 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  Matthias  P.  Kenrick." 
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Graye  put  the  letter  into  company  with  th 
photograph,  and  strode  out  into  the  sunshine,  feeUn, 
much  heartened. 

"  In  spite  of  his  primness  and  his  circumlocutionar 
powers,  Kenrick  isn't  by  any  means  a  fool,"  he  said 
"  That's  a  good  notion  about  the  music-halls.  Now 
what  is  an  ItaUan  music-hall  ?  Anyhow,  they'i 
know  at  the  hotel." 

As  a  result  of  his  enquiries  at  the  office  of  his  hote 
Graye  set  out  into  the  city  again,  furnished  with  th 
names  of  the  managers  of  half  a  dozen  principa 
places  of  amusement.  And  at  the  very  first  he  cam 
to  he  struck  a  clue.  He  was,  moreover,  fortunate 
in  that  the  manager  into  whose  presence  he  wa 
introduced  spoke  a  smattering  of  English.  Thi 
gentleman  exclaimed  loudly  and  spread  his  arm 
aroimd  when  Graye  laid  the  photograph  before  him 

"  You  know  that,  signor  ?  "  asked  Graye. 

"  Know  it !  But  quite  well — yes  !  See,  there 
signor,"  and  he  pulled  out  a  drawer  and  showe* 
Graye  half  a  dozen  photographs  of  Ottilia,  a  dozei 
great  and  small,  but  every  one  of  them  possessiuj 
the  same  sense  of  wistful  sorrow.  "  Ah,  yes,  her 
she  is  again,  and  again,  and  again — many,  man; 
times.  She  signs  herself  on  your  picture  Ottilia 
signor — her  stage  name  for  the  one  short  seasoi 
she  was  here  with  mc  was  Adelina  di  Bramante — wha 
her  real  name  is,  was,  who  knows  or  cares  ?  But  sec 
there,  what  a  quietly  sad  face  this  is,  signor — alway 
was  so  in  private  life.  Yet  on  the  stage  what  life 
vivacity,  fire  ;  it  was  as  if  she  were  transformed 
Yes,  one  short  season  of  a  great  triumph,  am 
then — ah,  she  is  gone  like  this  puff  of  smoke  fron 
my  cigar." 

"  You  do  not  know  where  she  is  now,  then 
signor  ?  " 

"  No  more  than  I  know  the  names  of  those  wh< 
lie    beneath    Pompeii    yonder.     She    finished    he 
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contract  and-disappeared.  Six  years  ago.  that  is 
No.  I  do  not  even  know  where  she  went  She  vvL  a 
17J  rf/^'T-^  ^°"^^^"'  ^"d  hved  hke  a  hermit 

?  an  dl  eK^"  f'^^  ''''\  ^'^^  ^  woman  to  Xm 
1  can  direct  ,/ou— she  may  know  of  her  whereabouts 
But  I  recall  what  she  said  to  me  on  the  last  nlX  oi 

last  'S'm  ^"r^-  ^^f  f  ^'  ;  Signer,  I  have  sulg  my 
idst  song !  Corpetto  !— what  a  pity  For  that 
season  I  had  paid  her  much  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds  m  your  money,  Signor  Doctor  ''      ^""^"'^"^ 

ind^S.'°°'^h*e5:  he'Sd^'eTd"^^,  ^°  ^'^  ^^^^'"^ 
made  out  so  S^S  hist^b^ SaVlLTSe  t^ 
obliged  to  procure  the  services  of  an    Serpre  er 
The  woman  listened  gravelv  to  all  that  Grave  ex 
S  'Ind"?"^  '"""ff^  gravely 'to  tKter: 
"o>tk^^ufhtr';n\^^^^^^^  ^^^^^""y'  --  -^^^ 

fl,p  ^*^"°'''  ^^^""^  '^  ^"*  o"''^  person  mIio  knows  wher  < 
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WIRLESCOMBE  went  away  from  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Bow  Street  in  a  state  of  sore 
perplexity.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  guilt 
of  Lady  Wargrave.  He  did  not  even  encourage  a 
suspicion  that  she  knew  or  ever  had  known  anythinL' 
about  the  murder  of  her  grandfather.  Having  heard 
what  she  had  said  in  court  he  was  convinced  that 
she  had  told  a  plain,  straightforward,  and  entirely 
truthful  story.  It  might  seem  strange  to  many 
pejple  that  in  these  days  of  close  communication 
between  one  country  and  another,  of  newspapers, 
of  the  interchange  of  news  between  travellers,  she 
should  have  remained  ignorant  of  her  grandfather's 
death  ;  but  to  him,  Wirlescombe,  a  man  of  live- 
and-twenty  years*  experience  and  observation  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  it.  He  found  no  difficulty 
in  believing  that  a  young  woman  going  from  city 
to  city  in  foreign  countries  as  she  had  admittedly 
done,  moving  in  a  sphere  of  life  in  which  httle  else 
than  professional  matter  \>  as  of  interest,  should  hear 
little  of  anything  that  hapix;ned  in  the  country  she 
had  left.  It  was  not  likely,  indeed,  that  either  she 
or  her  companion  would  waste  five  minutes  on  an 
English  newspaper,  even  if  they  came  across  one. 

2j6 
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W.TJr/'^*    ^°    ^^'*    VVirlescombe    believed    Lady 

rrS''}u^f^'  *^^c"'  seek  for  the  actual  murderer? 
For  a  brief  space,  after  he  had  heard  of  Ladv  V\^r- 

But  subsequent  reflection  convinced  him  that  this 

S?iff  '°""^  *!:^"^y     ^Vit^  unerring  instfnct  he 
put  his  finger  on  the  true  reason  of  Lady  VVarerave's 
visits  to  Di  Spada.     She  had  gone  there    hfsafd 
on  carefu  ly  thinking  out  all  the  possibilities  and 

!mtetln^  '"'  f.'J^^."^^'^"^  thTMarcrCr'affi 
stilMued,  and  would  be  found  there.  Instead  of 
finding  him  she  had  found  his  successor,  Di  Spada 
and  Di  Spada  had  immediately  commenced  a  svsfpm 
of  blackmailing  her  by  holding  ove^her  the  feaJ  S 
denunciation  to  the  police.  Of  this  VViriescomhP  LJ 
become  easily  conviLd  by  a  siSct-^n  a^e^^^^ 
mg  Lady  Wargrave  on  the  warrant  orid^lvSni 

orher'SrlT  *-'^  dY,!ollowingTe'^sco:"  ^ 
01  ner  nigftt,  and  since  held  by  himself    Hp  hn^ 
searched  the  private  desk  which  ho  found  in  tr 
^«»doir  at  Ashendykc  Manor,  and  had  ?here  dis 
covered  the  bundle  of  newspai^r  cuttings  whfrh  cl 

firft  f^loTl  'T  '^^'t^^^tz'CsTon's'^on^  £ 
tirst  visit  to  Di  Spada.  Di  Spada  was  evidently  a 
man  of  great  neatness  and  precision     Th;  r,2 

rnt^^-i         ^        *""-'  ^^^^"'  ^^ram  from  the  time  it 
made  its  appearance  in  the  pubHc  prints  to  the  tfme 
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when  it  dropped  out  of  them,  because  there  was 
hterally  nothing  more  to  tell.  And  in  tliis  book, 
so  pasted  up,  and  so  diligently  arranged  and  tabu- 
lated, even  to  the  presence  of  an  index  at  the  end 
Di  Spada's  name  appeared  as  owner.  There  wat 
a  simply  designed  book-plate  of  his  within  the  froni 
cover.  There  was  his  name  and  address  embossec 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  back  cover.  And  Wirlescombt 
saw  through  the  whole  thing  with  rare  intuition 
Di  Spada  had  given  this  collection  of  press-cuttings 
to  Lady  Wargrave  for  two  reasons — first,  to  show  hei 
how  black  the  case  was  against  her  ;  second,  to  fulh 
infonn  her  of  what  might  reasonably  be  expectet 
to  follow  if  he  went  to  the  police,  and  told  them  thai 
the  unsuspected  chatelaine  of  Ashendyke  Manoi 
was  the  suspected  and  much-wanted  Gemma  Grafli 

But  the  question  still  remained  unanswered 
Who,  then,  killed  Marco  Graffi  ?  And  behind,  oi 
alongside  that  question,  was  another,  which  Wirlcs 
combe  felt  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite  as  important 
as  it.  Who  killed  the  unknown  man  who  had  lodget 
at  the  Cafe  Aldobrandini  ?  Who  had  visited  Marc( 
Grafli  on  the  night  of  the  great  fog  ?  Whose  deac 
body  had  they  found  in  the  empty  house  in  Soho  i 
And  there  was  a  third  question — What  relation  die 
the  murder  of  the  unknown  man  bear  to  the  murdc 
of  the  old  professor  of  languages  ?  Did  it  bear  an^ 
relation  at  all  ? 

Thinking  these  matters  over  Wirlescombe  n- 
membered  that  he  himself  had  taken  charge  of  al 
the  unknown  man's  belongings,  and  that  he  hac 
them  in  careful  keeping  in  a  certain  ( upboard  in  hi; 
room  at  the  Yard.  They  were  safel}'  locked  avva\' 
and  Wirlescombe  had  never  examined  them  siiut 
he  had  brought  thtin  from  the  man's  room  at  Aldu 
Inandhii's  Now,  sixjculating  on  the  chance  of  gettinj 
new  light  on  the  subject,  lie  went  straight  to  hi' 
room,   and  securing   himself  against    interruption 
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took  the  various  articles  from  the  cupboard  in  which 
they  were  locked,  and  went  carefully  through  Them 
Th.  re  was  comparatively  little  to  examine-a  suit 
of  clothes,  a  ccrtam  amount  of  linen,  a  few  books 
a  pair  of  shoes    a  small  valise,  the  lork  oi  Xh 
VV  rlescombe  had  forced  seven  years  before  a.  the 
rT^'^  1,     Perfunctory  examination  of  these  things 
could  have  been  made  in  a  few  moments  •   one  to 
which  most  people  would  have  applied  the  epithet 
careful  within  half  an  hour,  but  the  detecHve  pro- 
post.d  an  investigation  which  was  thorough  in  the 
last  degree     He  searched  the  lining  and  padd  nff 
of  the  clothes,  ripping  each  garment  to  pieces     ?if 
went  through  the  books  page  by  page.  inVestigatin^ 
Hir'''"J  ^^^T  ^'''''^  the  bindingrai^r  hf 
o     n  Tr  ""V"  'K^^'  '  ^^  ^"^'^'  ^^'  ^"le«  and  linings 
out  of  the  she,  s.     He  even  satisfied  himself  that  thefe 
uas  no  hollovv  in  the  heels.     And  in  these  articls 
he   found  nothing     There  now  remained  nothing 

nhn,  l\  '''''^•'^-    /*   ^^^'  ''^"   old-fashioned  artHe^ 
about   the  size  of  a  modern  suit-case,  designed  to 
carry  a  man's  bare  necessities  for  a  one-night  visit 
and  was  covered  with  much  worn  cow-hide  lealher 
VVirlescombe  eyed  it  narrowly  when  he  had  opened 
It.     There  was  -nothing  to  suggest  that  it  contained 
and  concealed  any  secret.     He  tapped  it,  sounded  ft 
ingered   it,   and    M   no  clue,   'nut   pursing  lis 
borough  system  of  investigation  the  detect  te^ook 
rom  his  desk  a  tai>e-measure.  and  began  clrefunv 
to  measure  up  the  valise,  inside  and  out.     And  "s  a 
result  of  his  .nvost.gations  he  came  to  the  conclusfon 
that  at  one  end  of  the  valise,  concealed  behind    he 
strong  lea  her  Imin,  there  was  a  secret  r^cep^aclo 
a  hollow  of  nt  least  an  inch  in  dei>th.     The  proWem' 
then,  vvas  to  Imcl  -ut  how  this  was  rendered  acxesS' 
Wirlescombe  spent  ten  minutes  in  pressing  the 
many  studs  witli  which  the  valiH.  was  "mbellhed 
m   twisting   the  handles,   the   lock,   squeez  ig  Th' 
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comers,  all  without  avail.  Then  an  accidental 
pressure,  made  and  exercised  he  knew  not  how, 
sent  the  leather  flying  open  at  one  end  of  the  valise, 
and  revealed  an  ingeniously  contrived  cavity  in  which 
lay  a  slender  pocket-book,  bound  in  black  Russian 
leather,  and  fastened  about  by  an  ordinary  band  of 
elastic.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  something  that  was 
probably  worth  searching  for. 

Wirlescombe's  first  thought  was  a  natural  one. 
How  much  would  this  discovery  have  helped  him 
some  years  previously  had  he  only  made  it  then  r 
But  his  second  thought  was  of  a  more  practical 
nature.  How  much  was  the  finding  of  it  going  to 
help  him  now  ? 

"  And  that  all  depends  on  what  there  is  in  it," 
he  murmured  as  he  stripped  off  the  elastic  band. 
"  In  the  ordinary  run  of  things  there  ought  to  be 
— nothing.     But  there  may  be — something." 

Then,  with  his  usual  thoroughness,  Wirlescombe 
examined  his  find.  The  pocket-book,  a  slim  volume 
of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  thin  paper,  was 
obviously  new  when  placed  in  the  secret  receptacle. 
Within  the  front  cover  it  bore  the  embossed  stamp 
of  a  stationer's  shop  in  the  Corso,  in  Rome.  On  the 
front  page  was  a  name  and  an  address,  written  in 
violet  ink : 

Carlo  Cafferata,  Vid  Nazionale,  200^  Roma. 

"  Now,"  mused  Wirlescombe,  contemplating  this, 
"  was  this  the  name  of  the  unknown  man,  or  wasn't 
it  ?  In  all  probability  it  was,  and  if  it  was,  it's 
something  to  go  by.  Anyhow,  there's  a  name  and 
an  address,  and  if  Carlo  Cafferata  has  disappeared, 
number  20c',  Vid  Nazionale,  Rome,  will  still  be  there. 
Let's  see  what  else  there  is." 

But  the  virgin  whiteness  of  the  pocket-book's 
pages  was  practically  unsullied.  On  the  first  page 
or  two  were  entries,  evidently  of  cash  payments. 
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little  difficulty  in  making  out  what  they  meant 

So^lh'  '"''  "^  ^*'^^""^'^  '''^''  /rom^Rmne  to 
London.     There  was  the  entry  of  what  lie  took  to 

be  expenses  en  route.    The  possessor  of  the  pocket 

book  had  evidently  been  a  man  of  methoTfnd 

oVel  ^f  '"'7'^  "P  *'^^  smallest  detal 
•  'to  the  purchase  of  cigarettes.     There  was  the 

;";■'  ^'^/?.^°*^'  ?"y"  P^"^'  and  of  the^'^viig 
'/    >     lat    there.     And    then   came   entries   vvhirl, 

^-'.thii^^  ^^'  ^*  ^t  ^'^^  oif"i;2ir^j^'^ 

'  •,  e    aT£k      i"-^   ^^,  '■^S"^^'*   payments   at   the 
•  alt-   Aldobrandini.     They  followed   each   other  in 
^'  luencc,  varied  by  entries  of  such  small  matters 
as    ,us  fares  and  cab  hire-the  latter  vei^tufrement 
>  <  5  he  said  to  himself,  th:-,  was  certainly  the  dS 

The  rest  of  the  pages  in  the  book  were  blank 

there  war  was  in  the  same  handwriting  as  tha  fn 
w^^ch  th  name  and  -^.ddress  were  wriften  at  the 
b.  ;innin£' J  the  book,  and  it  was  in  I?alfan  Now 
Wirlescombe  was  a  very  good  hand  a  French  and 
he  had  d  comfortable  and  workable  knoSe  of 

aTh^ '   S"*  ^^  ^*'^"^"  ^^  kn^^^  next  to  nothing 
c^M^f  recognising  a  word  here  and  there  he 
could  make  nothing  out  of  the  writing  before  him 
He  saw  names  which  he  recogmcnd-names  of  n  ^n 

to  be    he'rnnM  '  f  "'^  Perception  took  the  paper 
10  be)  he  could  get  no  accurate  idc-      And  so  he 
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put  the  sheet  back  into  its  place,  and  put  the  pocket- 
book  in  his  pocket,  and  having  safely  locked  up  the 
valise,  and  the  other  articles  in  his  cupboard,  went 
round  to  the  Cafe  Aldobrandini. 

The  little  restaurant  was  just  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  activity  of  the  evening.  Madame,  in  a 
smart  toilette,  was  already  at  the  receipt  of  custom. 
There  were  many  waiters  hustling  and  bustling 
between  the  white-clothed  tables  and  the  hatch  whicli 
shut  them  off  from  the  kitchen.  There  was  an  odour 
of  hot  soup  and  a  fragrance  of  fish.  There  was 
Signor  Carlo  Aldobrandini  in  an  irreproachable  frock- 
coat,  a  fancy  waistcoat,  and  a  resplendent  gold  watch 
chain.  His  face  was  complacent  and  satisfied  as  he 
looked  around  him.  Already  in  his  mind's  eye  he 
saw  himself  migrating  to  moire  fashionable  quarters, 
for  his  fame  as  a  restaurateur  was  extending,  and 
Madame  possessed  three  silk  gowns  where  formerly- 
she  had  but  one. 

The  Italian  welcomed  the  detective  with  his  usual 
friendliness,  conducted  him  into  his  private  sitting- 
room,  and  pressed  refreshment  upon  him.  Wirles- 
combe,  having  drunk  his  health.  pro<luced  the  scrap 
of  paper  from  the  pncket-book.  and  laid  it  on  the 
table  before  Aldobrandini. 

"  There  !  "  he  said.  "  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  know- 
next  to  nothing  of  your  language.  I've  vovvid 
over  and  over  again  that  I'd  set  to  and  learn  it.  but 
somehow  I've  never  been  able  to  get  to  work  at  it. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  translate  that  bit  of  writing. 
Put  it  down  on  paper,  if  you  please.  I  shall  get  tli'^ 
hang  of  it  better  by  seeing  it  in  black  and  white  than 
by  hearing  it." 

"With  the  best  of  pleasure."  said  the  restaiirant- 
keep<T.  He  nicked  up  the  paper,  and  ran  his  eves 
over  it.  "  This  is  a  memorandum  of  some  thin/^s 
to  be  remembered,  to  b<'  done,  eh  ?  I  see  some 
n;unes  here  that  we  know,   eh,    Mr.  Wirlescombe  ? 
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I)i  S|)ada— yes.  Old  Marco  (.ralli,  also.  Oh  yes— 
1  write  it  all  down  for  you,  quick." 

Within  a  few  minutes  VVirlesconibo  held  in  his 
hngers  the  sheet  of  noteiwpcr,  on  which  Aldo- 
bi  anduii  had  made  the  translation.  He  read  out  the 
various  items  slowly  and  aloud  : 

"  To  call  in  Paris  on  Stefano  di  Spada. 

"To  get  from  Stefano  the  address  of  Lucien  in 
London. 

]'  To  find  out  from  Lucien  where  Gralii  is  to  be  met 
"10  give  Grafii  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the 

paixrs  relating  to  the  aftair  culled  number  one.  and 

to  see  them  destroyed. 
"To  bring  from  Gralii  the  papers  relating  to  the 

ailair  called  number  two. 

"  The  countersign  Irom  the  Di  Spadas  is  Shalato  ■ 
Irom  (jralh.  Lviii."  ' 

Wirlescombe  folded  the  original  and  the  transla- 
tion together,  and  put  both  back  in  the  p<x:ket-book 
He  glanced  at  Aldobrandini. 

"  That's  between  you  and  me."  he  remarked 

'Oh,  of  course.  Mr.  Wirlescombe."  said  the 
itaJian.     lie  smiled,  showing  his  white  teeth 

"Something  to  do  with  your  murder  case  still 
again,  eh  ? 

"  Something."  replied  Wiricscombe.  "  Let's  see 
-  <ont  you  had  from  Kome.  Yes  !  -well.  I'm  off 
to  Rome.  Now.  I've  never  been  there.  How  lone 
does  the  run  take  }  "  ^ 

.,*,"j'^'''"^>:^!-^'  .'.'Vl""f~^>'  ^^'•^  rapide."  answered 
Aldobrandim.  "Only  -all  rapide  and  trains-de-luxe 
are  late  in  Italy. 

"The  more  reason  f(»r  me  to  be  (,ft.  then,"  said 
VVirlesci.mb(>.  .\nd  he  buttoned  up  his  <  oat  and 
M  t  out  as  it  he  were  taking  the  lirst  step  of  his 
journey.  ' 
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THE      ETERNAL       C I  I  Y  . 

FOR    the    .second    time    within    a  hour, 

Adrian  (Iraye  found  himself  cooUnj,'  his 
liocls  ill  a  waiting-room.  But  the  one  in 
which  he  now  stood  was  vastly  different  to  any  room 
in  which  he  had  c\er  been.  The  wooden  iloor,  carpet- 
less,  rug-less,  scrubbed  to  snowy  whiteness,  and 
smooth  with  the  i)assage  of  many  feet,  seemed  cold 
;ind  ban-  even  in  that  land  of  warmth  and  sunshine, 
where  the  comfortable  furnishings  ami  accessories  of 
Knglisli  houses  would  seem  strangely  unfitting  and 
out  of  place.  A  wooden  table,  as  plain  as  {].■ 
planking  on  which  it  stoo<l  ;  a  wooden  chair,  seat( d 
in  rush;  two  or  three  religious  pictures,  crude  ol 
colour  and  still  cruder  in  design,  a  realistic  pidu 
in  one  corner,  a  crucifi.x  depending  from  another, 
made  all  the  furniture  of  the  room— the  cell  of  a 
Trappist.  thought  the\isitor  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  barely  supplied.  And  all  .iround  "him  was  a 
deep  silence -into  thos-j  walls  the  murmur  o(  N'aj)lis 
did  not  penetrate 

Adrian  was  \)u//.\u]f:  himself  as  fti  his  comini.^ 
conversation  with  th(>  priest  to  whom  h.-  had  b(  .11 
direrled  He  had  hrouf^ht  an  int^rpnttf  with  iiiin 
to   the  door  of   llu    }.rcsbykr\,    but   had   lell   hini 
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outsKlc.  wishing  first  to  sec  N\liat  he  could  do  un- 

He  uould  try  what  he  could  do  with  such  Italian  as 
he  had  already  picked  up,  and  wo.ild  t^et  from  the 
book,   or  he  would  try  his   French,   if  the   priest 
understood  that  tongue.     If  the  uc r  t  came  to  tlie 
worst,  he  would  furbish  up  his  Latin.     Meanwh  le 
as  he  waited    he  worked  away  at  the  phrase-book 
conscious    all  the  time,  that  he  was  doing  himself 
httle  good    for  all  his  thoughts  were  concentrated 
Mnrro?    "^'"'    qucstioS-^^•here   was     Ottilia 
The  almost  noiseless  opening  of  the  door  behind 

ci' wUn^f"'"./"  "^^"  '^""^  ''''  rush-bottom  ■ 
Chan    and  to  face  the  entrant.     He  saw  before  him 

an  old  man    tall,   thin,   the  tallness  and   thhine  s 
accentuated  by  his  black  soutane  and  biretta    wl  o 
advanced  with  a  benign  smile  and  an  outstretched 
hand,  looking  a  pohtc  interrogation  thrcugh  the  bie 
j.I>ectacles  which  were  jxTched  on  the  bridge  of  . 
big  nose.     He  was  a  notable-looking  old  man  of  a 
ivorv-uh, le  complexion,   mild   l,l,u.\.yc.s.  ,n  whu 
son.e  sparks  of  1,1.  and  lire  still  showed  tl,  inselvc 
K.'n     t^  ^-7'':'^^'""  Vi  '''^  ^•*>^'"tenance  was  bc-n!  u : 
lldp  '  ">  Jllei;;"     ''''"'  ^''''^'''  -^  ^-"^  ^^'  ^ 

u!:'h^i'  began  in  his  stannnering,  haltmg  Itali.ui 
He  had  got  out  the  conventional  salutations  wh '  i 

Indulgeiti;:^"    ''''-'    '''    ^^""    ^-''    -^^'    --Jed 
"  I.   speak    English."    he    said.     "  Your    it  ili.n 
promises  to  k.  good,  but  we  shall  understand  eu 
other  be  ter  ,f  we  converse  in  your  own  lanmialo 
Be  seated,  nlcase.  Dr  r.,-.,.  iaii!,uai,r. 


iv«. 


Graw  moved  the  one  chair  touard.  the  old 


said. 
And 


I  will  sit  on  (1 


pn('s(. 


11    sit  on  (  u   edge  of  the  table,  fathei/-  he 
!  Am  much  oblig.  W  i..  v„„  jor  ivceivin-  „„, 


n  IS  a  great  reiiel  to  hnd  thai 


receiving  nu 
on  b[n.ik  luiglish. 
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I  have  only  been  learning  Italian  for  two  days,  and 
I  have  travelled  all  that  time." 

"  Then  you  secni  to  be  making  progress,"  said 
Father  Parenti,  sinking  into  the  chair.  "  Yes,  I 
i>pcak  English  pretty  well,  I  suppose.  But  then, 
1  have  hved  in  London — yes,  ten  years.  I  only 
returned  to  Naples — let  me  see,  yes,  eight  years  ago. 
You  are  from  London  ?  " 

"  From  London  on  a  most  iu"gent  business,  sir. 
You  have  my  card  there  in  your  hand-  I  have  the 
best  credentials  here  in  my  pocket.     Perliaps  " 

Ho  drew  out  his  ])ocket-book  as  he  spoke,  but  the 
old  man  waved  his  hand. 

"  That  is  not  neces.sary.  And  the  urgint  business  •' 
Is  it  something  ir  which  1  can  be  of  use  ?  " 

"  I  believe  you  can  be  of  the  greatest  use,  l-'atln  r. 
1  am  seeking  a  young  woman  named  Ottilia  Morro. 
She  has,  I  know,  gone  by  other  names;  but  I  am 
instructed  that  that  is  her  real  name.  I  had  better 
tell  you  what  I  know  of  her.  She  was  last  heard  ol 
bv  her  English  friends  as  being  in  hospital  lure 
that  was  six  years  ago.  This  morning  I  went  to  the 
hospital — there  1  ascertained  that  she  had  left  on 
recovery,  and  that  nom-  of  the  staff  there  had  ^ceu 
her  since.  Then  1  found  that  she  appeared  at  one 
ol  the  music-halls  in  this  city,  under  another  name— 
that  of  Adelina  di  Bramante — lor  some  time; 
>hv  left  there,  according  to  the  manager,  never  to 
appear  aj4ain.  The  manager  gave  me  the  name  ami 
address  of  the  woman  with  whom  she  had  lodged. 
1  went  there  and  saw  the  woman.  She  told  nir 
that  it  anyone  knew  where  Ottilia  Morro  was,  it 
Would  be  you.  So,  can  you  tell  me  where  she  i.^. 
I'allur  ?    i)()  \nu  know  her  ?    For-  it  is  a  matter  ol 

nl  hie  and  death  '  " 

riic  old  priest,  who  liad  hs.lened  with  K"^^t  atten- 
tion, bowed  his  head. 

"  I  I  an  speak  ol  Ottilia  .Morro,"  he  said. 
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Thank  God  !  "  exclaimed  Crave,  with  j^enuine 
fervour,  which  the  old  man  did  not  fail  to  notice. 

"  Ottilia  iVforro,  my  son,  is  dead  " 

(iraye  uttered  an' inarticulate  sound  of  despair, 
which  was  as  genuine  as  his  exclamation  of  thank- 
fulness. 

"  Dead  !  "  he  muttered.     "  Dead  !    Then  " 

The  old  man  held  up  his  hand. 
"  Dead   to   the   world,"   he  said.      '  Otherwise- 
she  lives." 

Grave  made  no  answer.  He  folded  his  arms,  and 
from  his  perch  on  the  table  looked  enquiringly  at  the 
old  man.  And  presentlv  the  old  man  looked 
enquiringly  at  him. 

"  You  said,  my  son,  that  this  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death."  he  remarked.  "  Tell  me  all  about 
It.  What  IS  a  question  of  life  and  death  ?  Let  me 
understand  plainly,  if  I  am  to  be  of  help.  Take 
your  time— I  am  said  to  be  a  good  listener  ' 

^^  '•/•*  ^V^^^^'  **^''"'"  '■^P'^^^  ^'^^^'^-  "  TlJf-  friend  of 
Ottiha  Mono,  .mother  Italian  girl,  named  Gemma 
Gram,  but  nrjw  the  widow  of  a  well-known  English- 
man, the  late  Sir  K'olxTt  W'argrave,  is  charged  with 
murder.  She  is  as  innocent  as— as  vou  or  I,  Father  ' 
-  but  there  is  certain  evidcnc<>  of  a  grave  character 
against  her.     The  evidence  of  Ottilia  Morro " 

Grave    suddenlv    paused.     TIk     old    priest    had 
start*  (1  violentlv  at  the  ni(  nti(.n  of  the  name  Graffi 
and  was  now   looking  at   him  with  eyes  in  which' 
wonder,  iiKpiiry,  and  susj)icion  were  mingled  with  a 
<lawning  horror. 

•■  .Murd(T!  "  he  exclaimed.     "  \,,t— not  with  the 
numler  of  Marco  Cralli,  se\-en  vears  ago  ?  " 


Ah. 
Gra\c. 


you    know   of   that,  (Ik  n.   I  atlur  ? 


said 


I  know  of  that.     1  have  friends  in  I 


ondon  who 


send  the  I'.nt^lish  newspajKTs  regularh.-.     I  know  of 
it--\es.      Gemma  GratVi  was  the  granddaughter.     I 
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never  knew  her,  but  I  knew  Marco— qtiito  well. 
Yes,  I  know  of  the  murder.  And  she  is  charged  with 
it — after  all  these  years  !  " 

"  After  all  these  years — yes  !  " 

The  old  priest  clasped  his  hands,  and  shook  his 
bent  head  from  side  to  side.  And  while  Graye 
watched  him  wonderingly,  he  looked  up  with  some 
eagerness. 

"  Tell  me  how  she  came  to  be  charged,"  he  said. 
"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  my  son.  I  am  getting  an  old 
man.  and  though  I  have  a  pretty  good  memory.  I 
forget  little  details  sometimes.     Tell  me  everything. ' ' 

And  (iraye,  taking  pains  to  be  clear  and  precise, 
told  everything  that  he  believed  to  be  important, 
from  his  tirst  connection  with  the  Grafh  mysterv  to 
the  end  of  the  proceedings  before  the  magistrate. 
The  old  priest  listened  closely,  nodding  his  head  now 
and  then  ;  now  and  then  asking  a  question  where  ho 
required  more  explanation  or  information. 

"  And  so  you  see,  sir,  that  even  if  Ottilia  Morn* 
cannot  prove  who  it  was  that  murdered  Marco 
Graih,"  (iraye  concluded,  "  even  if  she  cannot  prove 
that  Lad\-  Wargrave  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
murder,  she  can,  at  anv  rate,  give  the  most  valuable 
evidence  on  Ladv  Wargrave's  behalf.  You  agree 
with  that  ?  "        ■ 

Father  Parenti  bowed  his  head. 

"  1  agree  with  that.  Dr.  Graye,"  he  answered. 
"  Yes.  I  agree  with  that." 

"  Thtn,  sir— help  me  to  find  her — to  get  speech 
with  her,  so  that  1  can  tell  her  of  her  old  friend's 
predicament.     You  say  she  is  dead  to  the  world.  " 

Tht^  old  man  again  bowed  his  head. 

"  Dead  to  the  world  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Dead 
—to  the  world." 

"  I  take  that  to  mean  that  she  has  left  the  world 
as  we  who  are  in  it  know  it,  and  lias  cmbracecl  the 
religious  life,"  said  Grave.     "  I  have  thought  of  vuiir 
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remark  in  connection  with  what  the  manager  of  the 
music-hall  told  me  she  had  said  to  him— that  she  had 
sung  hor  last  song.  Am  I  right  in  mv  supposition, 
lather  ?  1  r  . 

"  You  are  qiiite  right,   my  son.     Ottilia  Morro 
forsook  her  profession  and  gave  up  the  world  si.\ 
vears  ago.     It  was  no  sudden  step  on  her  part      She 
had  contemplated  the  step  foi  many  years— I  should 
imagine  that  Lady  Wargrave  is  well  aware  of  it 
Indeed,  Ottilia  Morro  would  have  entered  religion 
ong  l)ofore  she  did  but  for  two  reasons,  which  are 
known  to  me.     Of  one  of  them  I  cannot  speak  •   of 
the  other  I  can.     That  of  which  I  can  speak  is  that 
she  desired  to  accumulate  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to    l)e    applied    to    religious    purposes.     Owing    to 
unforeseen    circumstances    she    accumulated    that 
sum  much  earlier  than  slie  had  foreseen.     As  soon 
as  she  had  it  she  took  the  preliminarv  courses  " 

"  She  is,  then,  a  nun  }  " 

"  She  is  an  enclosed  nun,  mv  son." 

"  Which  means " 

"  That  she  is  dead  to  the  world,  mv  son." 

•'As  if  she  were— pardon  me  it  I  express  m\selt 
badh— immured  in  a  living  tomb  -  " 

"  As  if  she  were  immured  in  a  Hving  tomb,"  mur- 
mured the  old  priest.    -Yes.     But—-    He  looked 

"P..^v'    ""^rV^  t    ^^  *''^"'"^'  ^^^  ^^s  ^y^^  sparkled, 
^es.  lather  .■'  "  said  Graye  eagerly.      "  Yes  ^   • 
'  Put  there  are  times,  occasions,  needs,  whf  n  even 
the  dead--the  dead  to  the  world->hould  bv  called 
to  hfe  again.     And— this  is  one." 

He  lifted  his  worn  hand  and  grasped  the  sleeve 
of  the  young  Enghsiiman  >  Xorloik  jacket,  holdin- 
It  with  tremulous  fingers. 

■■  Listen  !  "he  said.  "  Perhaps— vou  understand 
me  my  son  .'— pxThap.  I  know  more  of  all  thi=, 
matter  than  you  would  tlunk.  We  mu.t  not  "e 
an  innocent  pc-rson  suffer " 
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Graye  started.  A  sudden  suspicion,  which  was 
almost  a  conviction,  shot  across  his  mind.  He 
looked  scarchingly  at  the  old  priest. 

"  Ah — you  know  Gemma  to  be  innocent  !  "  he 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming. 

But  Father  Parenti  lifted  his  hand  again. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  what  I  know  or  do  not  know, 
my  son  !  "  he  replied  with  emphasis.  "  What  I  say 
is  sufficient — we  must  not  allow  an  innocent  person 
to  suffer.  Now,  it  was  through  me — but,  of  course, 
by  her  own  desire,  at  her  own  suggestion — that 
Ottilia  Morro  entered  the  convent  in  which  she  now 
is,  in  Rome.  I  have  influence  with  the  authorities, 
and  with  the  convent,  and  with  her.  And — under 
these  circumstances,  I  will  use  it  with  all  three." 

Adrian  was  about  to  express  his  gratitude,  but 
the  old  man  went  or  : 

"  You  will  have  to  go  to  Rome.  You  will  have  to 
see  many  people.  There  will  be  some  Uttle  difficulty, 
but  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  everything  as  easy 
for  you  as  I  can.  Come  to  me  to-morrow  at  noon — 
I  shall  write  letters  in  the  meantime.  You  can  catch 
the  afternoon  train  to  Rome — the  sooner  you  are 
there  the  better.  Let  me  think  a  moment.  Yes. 
Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  taking  the  evidence  of  a 
witness  on  commission  ?  " 

"  I  believe  there  is,  sir — but  it  would  be  much 
more  efficacious  to  put  Ottilia  in  a  witness-box." 

"  True — true  !  \Vcll.  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done.     Come,  then,  to-morrow  at  ncxm." 

Grave  went  back  to  his  hotel  cheered  and  en- 
couraged. At  last  he  was  on  the  way  to  something 
tangible.  Ottilia  Morro,  at  any  rate,  was  alive  and 
iliscovered.  He  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  her  to  London,  and  if  need  bo  he  would  go  to 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself — if  he  could  only  get 
at  him. 

In  the  liot<  I  he  found  a  telegram  awaiting  liim. 
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Tearing  it  open  he  saw  Wirlescombe's  name  at  the 
loot.     He  read  the  message  over  wondcringly. 

"  Leaving  for  Rome  in  consequence  of  new 
discovery  and  development  in  Grafh  case.  Com- 
municate with  me  at  Grand  Hotel  Continental.— 

WiRLIiSCOMBE." 

Later  oil  the  next  evening,  Grayc,  bearing  in  his 
breast  pocket  several  letters  written  by  the  old  priest, 
crossed  from  the  station  in  Rome  to  the  Hotel 
Continental,  and  asked  for  W'irlescombe.  And  at 
tliat  moment  the  detective  ai)proached  from  behind 
and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 


•'WkM-^^^'"^ 
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WITH  a  inulual  instinct  actuating  each,  dravo 
and  *the. detective  walked  into   the  lounge 
of  the  hotel  and  sought  out  a  quiet  corner. 
Wirlescombc  turned  to  his  companion  with  a  smile . 
"  This  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,"  he  said.     "  Yours  has 
led  you  here,  anyway." 

"And  yours,  evidently,"  answered  (iraye.     "  And 

now  that  our  two  roads  conx  erge " 

"  You  want  to  know  how  mine  got  here  ?  "  sai<i 
W  irlescombe.  "  Well,  maybe  we  are  come  to  the 
same  point.  You  are  here,  of  coiuse,  after  Ottilia 
Mono.  Let's  be  plain  and  brit  I,  to  start  willi. 
You,  tirst.     You've  found  out  where  Ottilia  Mono 

is?" 

"  I  have.  She  is  a  nun— she  lives  in  a  convent  here 
in  Rome.  It  is  a  convent  of  one  of  the  very  strictest 
of  the  enclosed  orders.  All  the  saine,  1  have  letters 
i.f  introduction  in  my  pocket  that  I  believe  will 
bring  her  to  light,  even  if  she  were  buried  a  hundred 
f.  et  deep  beneath  the  floor  of  the  Catacombs. 
Listen  !  " 

And  he  gave  the  detective  a  brief  resume  of  all 
he  had  done  and  heard,  and  hid  opecial  empha;,is 
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on  the  fact  that  the  old  priest  had  said,  three  times 
over  that  the  innocent  must  not  suffer 
m«ro  I*^^^  '"^'  J,^^?'  ^"^  »*  ^as  been  striking  me 
SJ^"^  T'  ^"  t^^  ^*y  »"  t^«^  train  between 
rn«?i  /?K-  ^°"''''  ^^""^  *^^  ol«*  gentleman  knows 
rr/t  •^\?^f^',  *^^^1\  ^^  *"'^  "^^' "  concluded 
?roT:i  .  ^  *>"J^  tJ^at  Ottilia  Morro  told  him  a 
great  deal  under  the  seal  of  confession,  for  he  was 
obviously  startled  and  shocked,  not  to  say  greatlv 

of?^  ;  Z^?J  ^'^^^^^  ¥^>'  ^y-^xTgrave  was  accused 
r»t  her  grandfather  s  murder. 

of  i  Jf  ;.hVi  •^''"•'i  ^«r  T  ''''''?  °"*  "^  '^^  than  out 
of  this  table     said  Wirlescombc.     "  The  only  hope 

for  Lady  Wargrave  is  that  Ottilia  may  be  mov!S 

to  tell  in  public  what  she  has  probably  told  to  this 

old  pnest.     And  that  leads  me  to  think  tha?  you 

and  I  are  coming  to  a  more  definite  point  than  I  Had 

fancied.     Haven't  I  said  all  along  that  I  was   "ire 

man  ITh  T.^1  Yu'^'  "^"^^^^^^  "^  '^^  ""knou^ 
''  Welir "  murderer  of  Marco  Graffi  ?   • 

'' ^Vell.  I  have  at  any  rate  found  out  who  the 

c"r^rwhoh" ^"^^  2^ "* ^"y ''''• ' ^^ "^^--awv 

md  hp  Ih  c^  '^^'-     "•' ."^'"^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^°  Cafferata . 

b^red2c^^1n?rv-"M '***'"  r'^'  ''  ^^^»^^"^*^  "'•"!- 
bered  200  in  the  Via  Nazionale  hero  in  Rome  " 

_  How  did  you  find  out  that  ?  " 

,nin/°"    *^5^'«r'')'*    "^^    y^"'"    talc^now    I    will    toll 

„2fiU  ^u        ^V»rlescombe.     And   he  proceeded    to 

ad   found''"'yf '  the  pocket-book,  an^d  of  what  ho 

belLri      '"   't.     "At  last."   ho  conclude<l.    -I 

that  this  r^ff ''"/''"  "^^H  ''^'^-  It  ^^'^''"^  to  me 
mat  tnis  Caiiferata  went  from  here    to    Paris  and 

a"nd  "Arnhll  ^'f^""?^  ^'  ^P^^--^  •»  °"^'  PJ^*-'^.  ^^-'^--king 
diTn./  •   "iuy  ''i'^'"S  without  dimculty-Lucien 

^ralfi  on  '/!,  '^'- 1^^"'"-  ^^^  '^^'•^''''"'^  ^^^^'  «Jd  Marco 
Accord?!  fn  "'^'^*  ""  ''^''^  ^^^^'•^^  '"^'t  his  death. 
According   to  your  account,   during   the   interview 
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which  took  place  between  Marco  and  Cafferata, 
whUe  vou  were  in  the  flat.  Marco  fetched  papers  from 
his  bedroom,  and  there  is  strong  presumption,  from 
what  I  remember  of  my  examination  of  the  tire^ 
grate  in  the  sitting-room  m  which  the^nte^.^^^ 
took  place,  that  those  papers  were  burnt  by  the  tw 
men.  Now.  this  man.  Cafferata.  then  left,  and  dunnf 
the  night  Marco  Graffi  was  murdered.  And  the  wholt 
problem  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  an  answer  to  the  ques 
tion— What  was  the  connection  between  Cafferata 
the  Di  Spadas,  and  Graffi,  and  were  the  Di  Spada 
and  Cafferata  in  league  together  to  get  nd  of  CTratli 

and  why  •*  " 

"  That's  surely  not  one  question,  but  three  ques 
tions,  which  seem  to  be  only  a  part  of  a  senes  c 
questions."  said  Graye.  "  And  I  don  t  see  hov 
you're  going  to  get  answers  to  any  of  the  particula 
three.  Now  let  me  suggest  something,  bo  tar  a 
m  ♦remembrance  goes— and  it's  pretty  keen— thcr 
was  not  much  doubt  that  the  weapon  produced  b; 
the  workman  at  the  coroner's  inquest  was  the  on 
used  on  the  old  man.  the  stiletto  that  was  cortaml; 
Gemma's— Lady  Wargrave's  ?  " 

"No— not  much  doubt  about  that,  agrrcM 
Wirlescombe,  having  thought  (or  a  moment.  "  Nf 
I  remember  that,  nw." 

"  And  the  caretaker's  wife.  Mrs.  

"  Acock  " 

"  Mrs  Acock— yes— didn't  she  say  that  the  stilctt 
had  disappeared   for  some  time  previous   to   th 

murder  ?'  ,    ,  ,  .^  ,  • 

"  She  said  that  she  hadn't  seen  it  lyin 
Gemma's    dressing-table,    where    she    ha( 

observed  it."  ,  ,  ,  „  ^ 

•'  Well— how  came  the  murderer,  whoever  he  c 
«ihe  was— for  it  mie[ht  just  as  well  have  been  a  woma 
as  a  man— to  get  possession  of  that  stiletto  ."  1  htre 
a  lot  in  that,  Wirlescombe  !  " 
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The  detective  meditated  for  a  time.  At  last  he 
shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  attach  much  importance  to  that  "  he 
remarked.  "  Mrs.  Acock  said  that  she  hadn't  seen  the 
stiletto  for  some  time,  but  what  does  that  amount 

*?i^  i"  ^^T'  ^"^  ^  '^"o^'  that  the  room  which 
old  Oralfi  used  as  a  study— the  one  you  had  supper 
in— and  his  bedroom  were  littered  with  books  papers 
instruments,  and  aU  sorts  of  odds  and  ends!  The 
stiletto  might  have  been  placed  or  misplaced  amongst 
these  matters,  and  the  murderer  might  snatch  it 
up  at  the  critical  moment." 

But  Graye,  in  his  turn,  shook  his  head,  and  he 
smiled. 

xu  ^«l ".  ^®  ^^^^'  ""^^^  decision.  "  You're  wrong 
there,  Wirlescombe.  Because  that  would  prove  that 
the  murder  was  done  as  a  sudden  thing,  done  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was 
surely  the  work  of  careful  arrangement,  of  pre- 
meditation. Whoever  killed  Marco  Graffi  carried 
that  stiletto  on  him,  or  on  her." 

T  i'  Y^f'"  ^^^^  Wirlescombe.     "  I  think  you're  right. 
1  hadn  t  mute  considered  that  point.     But— you  sav 
him  or  her.'    You  think  a  woman  might  be  the 
guilty  party  ?  "  ** 

"Why  not?  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
murder  of  Marco  Graffi  was  the  work  of  some  secret 
society.  Why  should  they  not  employ  the  hand  of 
a  woman  ?  A  woman  can  move  about  more  noise- 
lessly than  a  man.  You  never  went  into  the  history 
of  the  various  tenants  of  Austerlitz  Mansions,  you 
know.  There  may  have  been  some  Italian  woman 
there  who  had  reason  for  killing  Marco  (iraffi  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary  " 

Wirlescombe  paid  no  apparent  heed  to  this  sii-- 
^'^^}^?^\,  "®  ^^t  thinking  for  a  time. 

Well,  there  s  one  thing  we  can  do  at  once  in 
reference  to  all  that,"  ho  said.     "  Ml  wire  just  novv 
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to  Kenrick  and  get  him  to  find  out  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning  from  Lady  Wargrave  what  she 
did  with  that  stiletto.  We  ought  to  have  thought 
of  that  before.  I'll  send  the^wire  now  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, consider  how  we  can  work  together  and  what 
we  can  do." 

When  he  returned  from  despatching  the  telegram. 
Wirlescombe  found  Graye  evidently  determined  on 
a  course  of  action.  He  looked  at  the  detective  with 
the  eyes  of  a.  man  who  sees  an  object,  and  is  resolved 
to  make  for  it. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  that  ought  to  be  done 
at  first,"  he  said,  "  and  I  must  do  it,  whatever  you 
may  do.     I  must  sec  Ottilia  Morro." 

""  Yes,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  I  suppose  so.  But 
— she  won't  tell  you  anything.  Don't  flatter  your- 
self that  she  will,  because  she  won't.  If  all  is  as  I 
suspect,  Ottilia  Morro  won't  tell  anything  except  in 
a  witness-box  and  on  oath." 

Graye  gave  his  companion  a  sharp  look. 

"  Suspect  ' — as  you  suspect  !  "  he  said.  "  Why 
— what  do  you  suspect  ?  " 

"  Notliing  definite.  But  when  a  young  woman 
who  is  enjoying  a  public  career  as  a  cantatrice,  who 
is  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  who  is  flourishing  at  the 
height  of  her  beauty,  forsakes  the  world  and  buries  her- 
self in  the  living  tomb  of  a  strictly-enclosed  religious 
order,  she  doesn't  do  it  for  nothing.  Dr.  Graye  ! 
She  has  a  reason.     And  Ottilia  Morro  is  Italian." 

Graye    looked    at     the    detective    wonderingly, 

doubtfully. 

"  I  believe  \ou  are  beginning  to  iancy  that  Ottilia 
Morro  had  something  lo  do  with  the  murder  of  olo 
Gralfi  !  "  he  exclaimed.     "Do  you  ?  " 

W'irUsK »mbe  laughed . 

'•  It's  conceivable  that  I  might,"  he  answered. 
■'  Periiaps  1  can  tell  you  more  detinitely  m  the 
moinlng.     Now,  I'm  goin;^  to  bed." 
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^'rBut  next  morning,  when  Grave  proceeded  from 
his  bedroom,  Wirlescombe  was  not  to  be  found.  The 
forenoon  was  half  way  through,  and  the  young  doctor 
waxing  highly  impatient,  when  the  detective 
appeared.  As  he  approached  Graye,  he  waved  a 
telegram. 

"  Well,  here's  news  that  seems  pertinent,"  he  said 
"  This  is  from  Kenrick.     He  evidently  posted  ol^ 
to  see  Lady  Wargrave  as  soon  as  he  reached  his 
office.     Read  it." 

Graye  ran  his  eyes  over  the  brief  message. 

"  Lady  Wargrave  perfectly  remembers  the  stiletto, 
a!id  also  that  she  made  a  present  of  it    -»  Ottiha 
r^Morro,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  it." 

"  What  do  you  tliink  ul  that  ?  "  asked  Wirlescombe. 
Graye  shot)k  his  head.     The  detective  stifled  a 
yawn. 

"  Sorry,  but  I'm  sleepy,  "  he  said.  "  I've  been  up 
since  before  six.  Weil,  you  see,  Ottilia  may  have 
been  concerned.  And  by  the  by,  I  have  finished 
my  business  for  this  morning,  and  if  you  are  beginning 
your  search  lor  Ottilia  I'll  go  with" you,  if  you'll  let 
me — I  may  be  useful." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Graye.  He  pulled  out  his  pocket- 
book,  and  produced  the  letters  which  the  old  priest 
at  Naples  had  furnished  him  with.  "  You'll 
observe,"  he  said,  showing  them  to  Wirlescombe, 
"that  these  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
I'm  to  present  them.  Ihereiore,  we'll  go  to  this 
gentleman  first.  Father  Parcnti  .said  that  if  I  only 
f(mnd  him  at  home  he  woukl  probably  procure  nie 
unless  to  (Jtlilia   at  once." 

Wirlescombe  exclaimed  at  sight  of  the  name  of  tiie 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitary  that  appeared  on  the 
envelope  which  Graye  held  out. 
"  Your  old  priest  seems  to  have  friends  in  lii^h 
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places,"  he  said.  "  Will  they  let  us  in  to  so  great  a 
man — a  couple  of  Englishmen  in  tweed  suits  ?  " 

"  They  excuse  much  to  Englishmen,"  replied 
Graye,  laughing.  "  Moreover,  his  Eminence  is,  I 
understand,  half-EngUsh  himself,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  speaking  our  language.  So  come  on — I 
daresay  there's  nothing  to  terrify  us." 

So  half  an  hour  later  they  were  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  a  benevolent-faced  old  gentleman,  who, 
if  he  had  worn  pink,  and  disported  himself  in  breeches 
and  top-boots,  instead  of  wearing  a  scarlet-edged 
cassock,  a  scarlet  sash,  and  a  little  scarlet  skull-cap 
on  top  of  his  white  hair,  would  have  looked  much 
more  Uke  an  English  fox-hunting  squire  than  a  great 
Prince  of  the  Church.  And  he  courteously  bade 
them  be  seated,  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  a 
beautiful  snuff-box,  which  he  carried  in  his  left  hand, 
and  he  picked  up  the  letter  which  Graye  had  sent 
in  and  re-read  it,  slowly  and  carefully,  finally  looking 
at  his  visitors  over  his  gold-rimmed  spectacles. 

"  Tliis  is  a  very  serious  matter  that  Father  Parenti 
writes  to  me  about,"  he  observed. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  3'our  Eminence," 
replied  Graye. 

His  Eminence  took  another  pinch  of  snuff. 

"  The  innocent  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer,  no 
matter  how  many  rules  and  observances  should  be 
broken,"  he  said  reflectively.  "  I  will  write  what 
Father  Parenti  asks  me  to  write." 

And  he  drew  pen  and  paper  towards  him  and  wrote 
and  folded  a  short  note,  which  he  presently  handed 
to  Graye,  who  took  it  gratefully,  and  tried  to  express 
his  thanks. 

"  It  is  a  small  thing  to  do,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  it," 
said  the  old  man.  He  regarded  his  visitors  with  an 
interest  that  was  almost  wistful. 

"  Now,  like  all  Englishmen,  you  will  want  to  do 
what  50U  have  to  do  at  once.     I  hope  you  will  be 
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successful— one  must  not  see  the  innocent  suffer." 
And  he  bowed  them  out  with  a  smile  that  was  as 
good  as  a  benediction. 

"  There  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  Grave,  when  they 
were  outside.  "  Same  remark,  you  see—'  The  in- 
nocent must  not  suffer. '  How  comes  Father  Parenti 
and  through  him  this  old  Cardinal,  to  know  that 
Lady  Wargrave  is  innocent?  However— we  shall 
see.  Now  for  this  convent,  and  the  chaplain  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed." 

They  had  to  wait  longer  for  the  chaplain  than  they 
had  waited  for  the  high  dignitary  whom  they  had 
just  quitted.  He  came  at  last— a  characteristic 
type  of  the  ascetic,  whose  keen  eyes  looked  at  them 
with  wonder,  and  from  them  to  the  letter  which 
Grave  had  sent  in,  and  from  the  letter  to  them. 

"  You  wish  to  see  her  who  in  the  world  was  called 
Ottilia  Monro  ?  "  he  said,  evidently  amazed.    "  But 
gentlemen,  she  is  not  here — she  is  gone." 

"  Gone  !  "  exclaimed  Graye.     "  Gone  !  " 
„  ^'  ^^f  ^^?  ^°^^  last  night,"  answered  the  priest, 
i-or  London.    And  in  company  with  a  lady  and 
gentleman  whose   mission   appears   to   have   been 
exactly  the  same  as  your  own." 
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THE  astonishment  shown  by  his  two  visitors 
on  hearing  this  announcement  was  so  patent 
and  so  genuine  that  the  priest,  having  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  again  at  the  Cardinal's 
letter  several  times,  shook  his  head  and  manifested 
signs  of  uneasiness. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong,  gentlemen,'  he 
said.  "  But  this  is  surely  a  strange  affair.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  your  credentials  must  have  been 
of  the  highest,  or  you  would  not  have  brought  this 

letter  from  His  Eminence  Cardinal  M ,  or  this 

from  Father  Parenti.  But— these  others,  the  lady 
and  gentleman.  Their  credentials  were  also  unim- 
peachable." ,  ,^,.  , 

Graye  looked  at  Wiriescombe :  Wirlcscombe 
nodded  to  Graye  as  a  sign  that  he  should  do  the 

talking.  ^    ,      ..  ,,  ^  ,    j 

"  Who  were  these  people,  Father  ?     Graye  asked. 
The  priest  fumbled  ii.    .is  cassock  and  presently 

bringing  out  some  papers  sought  for  and  found  two 

visiting  cards,  which  he  handed  over  to  his  callers. 

Graye  and  Wiriescombe  looked  at  them  together. 
"  '  Mr.  John  Stephenson,  Mrs.  John  Stephenson, 

The  Acacias,  St.  John's   Wood,   N.W.,' "  read  out 
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Graye.     He  glanced  at  his  companion.     "  Who  on 
earth  are  these  people,  Wirlescombc  ?  "  he  muttered 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  them  ?  " 

"  Never  !  "  repHed  the  detective.     "  And  I  never 
heard  of  The  Acacias,  either,  though   I  beheve  I 
know  the  Wood  as  well  as  any  man  who,  like  myself 
has  lived  in  it  for  thirty  years.     Indeed,  I'd  take 
my  oath  there  isn't  such  an  address." 

He  turned  to  the  priest,  who  was  watching  them 
anxiously, 

"  Can  your  reverence  describe  these  two  ?  "  he 
asked.     "  I  suppose  you  saw  them  ?  " 

"  They  sat  yesterday  morning  where  you  and 
your  friend  are  sitting  now,"  answered  the  priest. 

Uh.  yes,   I  can  describe  them.     The  man,   tall 
dark,  sallow-complexioned,  black  eyes,  clean-shaven  ' 
the  woman,  handsome,  over  medium  height,  also 
dark  in  the  eyes  and  hair.    Both  well  dressed  and  of 
very  good  manners— I  suspected  nothing." 

tr"?^,.^^  M^^y  ^^^^^^  y°"r  reverence  as  being 
Enghsh?  enquired  Wirlescombe.  "Was  their 
English  good  ?  " 

The  priest  smiled. 

"  ,9^.  quite  good  !  "  he  replied.  "  I  know  good 
Enghsh.  I  like  Father  Parenti,  have  lived— some 
years— m  England.  But  I,  as  you  notice,  speak 
Enghsh  with  ome  accent.  They  did  not.  From 
appearance,  however,  I  should  not  have  taken  them 

Itahan  "  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^^'^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^'^'"^ 

Again  the  two  visitors  looked  at  each  other  The 
same  suspicion  was  in  the  minds  of  each. 

What    story    did    they    teU,  Father?"    asked 

w^^'        ^  suppose  you  heard  it  ?  ' 

In  effect,   precisely  theTsame  as   your  own  " 

answered  the  priest.      •  Oh,  yes.'I>ard  everything. 

and  I  acted  as  mtermediary  between  them  and  her 

^\hom  we  will  at  present  call  Ottilia  Morro.     Well 
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they  announced  that  they  were  friends  of  this  Lady 
Wargrave,  and  that  she  had  sent  them  to  OttiUa,  and 
in  proof  of  that  they  produced  a  certain  ring,  which 
Ottilia  instantly  recognised.  They  said  that  Lady 
Wargrave  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her 
grandfather,  and  that  only  Ottiha  could  prove  her 
innocence.  And,  as  I  previously  mentioned  to  you, 
they  produced  credentials  which  were  eminenllv 
satisfactory.  They  certainly  did  not  bring  a  letter 
from  one  so  highly  placed  as  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal,  whose  note  you  brought  to  me,  but  what 
they  did  bring  was  amply  sufficient — oh,  quite 
sufhcient !  And  the  authorities  here  agreed  that 
Ottilia  must  go.  And  so — she  accompanied  them 
last  night." 

Again  Graye  and  W'irlescombe  looked  at  each 
other.  Each  was  wondering  the  same  thing — was 
it  possible  that  these  people  could  be  friends  of 
Lady  Wargrave  ? — that,  unknown  to  anyone  else, 
she  had  despatched  them  to  Italy  ?  And  each,  simul- 
taneously, arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  No, 
Lady  Wargrave  knew  nothing  about  this  matter. 
The  man  and  woman  calling  themselves  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Stephenson  were  impostors.  Why  did  they 
want  Ottilia  Morro  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Graye,  addressing  Wirlescombe. 

The  detective  understood  the  interrogation  to 
mean  that  he  should  take  the  lead  in  whatever  was 
done.  He  turned  to  the  priest,  who  was  obviously  n^ 
curious  as  he  was  concerned  about  this  mystery. 

"  Your  reverence  will  let  mo  ask  a  few  questions  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  As  many  as  you  like,"  replied  the  priest  readily. 

"  Did  these  people  see  Ottilia  Morro  before  she  left 
the  convent  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She  saw  them  as  soon  as  the  authorities 
had  conferred  on  the  matter." 

"  Were  you  present,  sir  ?  " 
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,,'7    was— all    the   time;     so   was    the    Reverend 
Mother  Superior  of  the  order." 

"  Did  Ottilia  Morro  know  them  ?  " 
"  No,  she  did  not.     That  I  saw  at  once." 
"  Then  they  were  taken  at  their  word  ?  " 
"  They  were  taken— that  is  to  sav,  their  storv 
was  accepted— on  the  strength  of  their  credentials, 
and  on  the  ring  which  they  produced  to  Ottilia 
Morro,  which  she  immediatclv  recognised  as  having 
belonged  to  Lady  Wargrave  when  they  were  friends 
They  had  with  them  a  copy  of  a  London  newspaper 
in  which  appeared  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
before   the   magistrate.     There,   of  course,   as  you 
probably  know,  Lady  Wargrave  mentioned  Ottilia  " 
"We  know— we  heard  what  she  said— both  Dr 
Graye   and    L     Well,    your   reverence,    did   Ottilia 
make  any  objection  to  accompanving  them  ?  " 

"  None.     On  the  contrarv,  she  said  that  she  must 
certainly  save  her  old  friend  if  word  of   hers  could 
save  her." 
"  Was  she  agitated  ?  " 

"  Very.  And  impatient  to  go,  distastetvil  as 
was  to  her  to  re-enter  the  world  whi  h  siie  I 
left." 

"  And  so  they  all  three  went  olf  together." 

''  Well,  not  together  from  here.  Ottilia  join,  d  v,r 
and  Mrs.  Stephenson  at  the  station  last  night  I  -' 
caught  the  mail  for  Paris.     I  saw  them  off." 

Wirlescombe  shook  his  head. 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  afraid  Ottilia  went  away  w, 
couple  of  impostors,"  he  said.     "  Neither  I  nor  b 
Graye  here  know  who  these  people  are,  and  I  an 
sure   Lady   Wargrave   nc\or   sent   them,   whatew 
credential  they  may  ha\e.     I  should  say  that  the 
credentials  are  forgeries  and  that  the  ring  was  stolen 
Now.  I  will  prove  to  yuu  that  at  half-past  ten  o'clock 
this  very  morning  Lady  W^argrave,  who  is  in  prison 
awaiting  her  trial,  and  who  was  seen  at  that  hnm- 
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by  her 'solicitor,  Mr.;Kcnrick.  in  consequence  of  a 
telegram  which  I  despatched  to  him  last  night  from 
Rome,  knew  nothing  of  these  })eople  whom  she  is 
supposed  here  to  have  sent  to  you.  Look  at  that, 
your  reverence !  " 

And  Wirlescombe  pulled  out  Keiincks  telegrani 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  priest,  who  read  it 
wonderingly.  ,, 

"  Your  reverence  will  readily  perceive,  continued 
the  detective,  "that  if  Lady  Wargrave,  or  any- 
body acting  on  her  behalf .  had  sent  somebody  to 
Italy  in  search  for  Ottilia  Morro  other  than  Dr. 
Graye,  whom  her  solicito-.s  did  send  and  whose 
credentials  cannot  be  disputed,  the  fact  would  have 
been  mentioned  in  that  telegram.  But  it  is  not. 
And  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  you,  or  I,  wired 
to  London,  to  the  owners  of  the  eminent  names  which 
appear  on  the  credentials  these  two  people  produced 
to  you,  we  should  lind  that  they  know  nothing 
about  the  credentials.  I  am  not  a  betting  man, 
but  1  would  lay  a  thousand  i)ounds  to  a  penny  those 
credentials  are — forged . ' ' 

The  priest  looked  his  amazement. 

"But— what,  then,  did  these  people  want  with 
Ottiha  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Graye,  "  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 
What's  your  explanation,  Wirlescombe  ?  " 

The  detective  smiled  grimly. 

"  I  have  a  clergyman  on  one  side  of  me,  and  a 
doctor  on  the  other,"  he  said.  "  If  1  only  had  a 
lawyer  in  front,  I  should  be  surrounded  by  the  three 
men  who  are  held  to  know  pretty  well  all  that  can 
be  kii.  .w  n  by  man  about  man.  Does  nothing  suggest 
itself  to  vou,  gentlemen  ?  Well,  then,  it  does  to  me. 
1  think'  that  these  people  are  anxious,  deeply, 
earnestly  anxious,  to  suppress  whatever  evidenre 
Ottilia  Morro  can  give." 

Graye  let  a  sharp  exclamation  escape  him.     He 
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suddenl}'  saw  what  Wirlescombe  meant.     And  the 
priest  started. 

"Then — Ottilia  Morro  is -in  danger?"  he  said 
quickly. 

"  Probably,"  replied  Wirlescombe,  quietly. 
"  Indeed,  I  should  say — certainly." 

"  Then,"  said  the  priest,  ''  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
She  went  with  such  confidence  in  these  pcf^ple  that 
she  will  follow  their  orders  bUndly." 

Graye  started  up. 

"  Let's  do  something,  Wirlescombe ! "  he  ex- 
claimed.    "Let's  act." 

But  Wirlescombe  remained  seated.  He  turned 
to  the  chaplain  again,   and  pulled  out  a  notebook. 

"  Now,  your  reverence,"  he  said.  "  Just  tell  me 
a  few  things.  I  suppose  Ottilia  was  in  her  religious 
dress  when  she  left  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  priest.  "  She  was  not.  She 
was  in  lay  attire— it  was  thought  much  more  ad\as- 
able  that  she  should  be." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Wirlescombe.  He  looked  at  the 
ecclesiastic  and  smiled  whimsically.  "  I'm  afraid 
your  reverence  can't  describe  that  ?""  he  added. 

The  priest  smiled,  too. 

"Well,  but  perhaps  I  can,"  he  said.  "  I  am 
supposed  to  have  a  facultv  of  observation— I  was  a 
joumahst  before  I  took  orders.  Well,  now  it  was 
a  very  plain  travelhng  dress  of  blue  serge  and  with 
It  was  worn  an  equally  plain  black  hat,  in  which 
was  a  smgle  black  and  white  feather.  How  ^v^ll  that 
suit  your  purposes  ?  " 

"  An  inconspicuous  attire,"  replied  Wirlescombe. 
But  %vith  it,  and  the  photographs  Dr.  Graye  col- 
lected at  Naples,  we  mav  do  something.  Now,  her 
companions.  You  perhaps  noted  their  attire  sir  '  " 
..-i^'J"  ^  certain  extent"  answered  the 'priest. 
Ihe  man  wore  a  heavy  brown  travelling  ulster  with 
a  hood  dei>ending  from  the  coUar.     The  wumali  was 
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in  a  dark  fur  coat,  which  may  have  been  very  deep 
brown  or  bJack.  It  was  hard  to  tell  in  the  electnc 
light  of  the  station." 

"  And  they  travelled  -what  class  :• 

"  Thev  travelled  by  the  wagon-lits— it  seemed  to 

me,  from  what  I  observed,  that  the  man  was  m 

command  of  considerable  funds. 

^Naturally,  he  would  be.  commg  from  such  u 

wealthy    woman    as    Lady    Wargravc "    observed 

Wirlescombe  sardonically,  as  he  closed  his  note  book 

and    rose.    -  Very    well,    your    reverence-now 

will  get  to  work  on  the  wires.    I  must  ascertair 

wherfthat  train  stopped,  and  telegraph  to  eve  > 

Ttation  at  which  it  did  stop  ;   I  ^-^\^^};^r^ 

ilso  with  a  trusted  agent  of  mine  in  Pans,  wh' 

viU  bT  here  to  meet  it  when  it  arrives  this  evening 

But  my  impression  is  that  when  that  train  doe 

land  Tn  Paris,  it  won't  be  carrying  Ottiha  Morn 

nor  the  t'.vo  people  in  whose  company  you  saw  he 

*'^'^Yo^°sTspect  foul  play  ?  "  said  the  priest  as  Ik 

''-rsuspect  foul  play.-   answered  Wirlescombj 

"  And  the  sooner  we  get  to  work  to  stop  it  th 

better.    Come,  doctor."  ^    l^  u 

Outside  the  convent,  Graye  turned  eageriy  to  h 

''''"rteaven's  name.  Wirlescombe.  what  do  yo 
suspect  ?  "  he  demanded.     "  What  do  you  make  . 

'^  WirTescombe  Hghted  a  cigar  and  snv.ked  for 
little  time  before  he  answered. 

-iZs  putting  a  theory  together  while  we  a  k( 
with  his  reverence  in  there."  he  answered  at  la. 
''And  that  theory  is  this- I  think  that  there  a 
J^ll  existing  who  are  as  much  interested  in  tl 
S  alwe  are  ;  that  they  heard  Lady  Wargrau 
ttatemen    at  Bow  Street ;    that  they  immediate 
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concluded  that  Ottilia  Monro  would  be  sought 
for  on  Lady  Wargrave's  behalf ;  that  they  knev/  it 
was  against  their  interests  if  Ottilia  were  produced, 
and  that  they  at  once  determined  to  forestall  any 
attempt  to  produce  her.  Now,  can  you  think  of 
any  persons  who  fit  in  with  that  theory  ?  " 

Graye  started.  The  idea  that  had  occurred  to 
him  in  the  chaplain's  room  came  to  him  again. 

"  You  mean— the  Di  Spadas  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  mean  the  Di  Spadas— all  three  of  them.  It  is 
probably  Stefano  di  Spada  and  his  wife  who  have 
carried  off  OttiUa  ;  in  that  case,  it  is  certain  that 
they  knew  quite  well  where  OttiUa  was,  while  you 
had  to  look  for  her.  Accordingly,  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  should  be  on  OttiUa's  track  and 
theirs.  Let  me  get  to  the  telegraph,  and  be  ready 
to  leave  Rome  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  But — but  your  investigation  here  ?  "  said  Graye. 

"  My  investigations  here,"  replied  the  detective, 
"  were  completed  early  this  morning." 
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CHAPTER     IX. 

VENDETTA  ? 

DURING  the  next  two  hours  Grayc  witnessed 
an  exhibition  of  his  companion's  powers  (>{ 
resource  and  of  thoroughness.    Once  having 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  right  course  to  pursue, 
Wirlescombe  quickly  showed  what  may  be  done 
when  one  knows  how  to  do  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
can  spend  money  in  one's   pleasure  at  domg  it. 
The    detective    interviewed    the    principal    police 
authorities,  the  railway  authorities  ;    he  procured 
the  serxnces  of  an  official  interpreter  ;  he  raced  from 
the  Prefecture  to  the  station  in  the  swiftest  auto- 
mobile he  could  procure  ;   he  tore  from  the  station 
to   the   telegraph  office   and   despatched  messages 
here  and  there,  regardless  of  cost,  and  much  to  the 
admiration  of  the  clerks.  And.  at  last  dismissing  the 
interpreter  for  the  time  being,  he  slipped  a  hand 
into  his  companion's  arm  r.nd  led  him  out  of  th. 
telegraph  office  into  the  sunny  streets.  ,, 

''There,  that's  enough  for  the  morning,  doctor, 
he  said  "  Now,  let's  find  a  quiet  restaurant  down 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  My  English  stomacl: 
i.  beginning  to  feel  empty  after  aU  that  work  on  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  i  roll  at  halt-past  six.  :  And  1  hac 
(Ume  a  good  deal  before  I  came  back  to  you. 
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"  In  relation    to  -is  it  Cafferata,  the 
man's  name  ?  "  a>kcd  Graye. 

•'  Just  so.  I'll  tell  you  all  aly)ut  it  wh';n 
we've  eaten  our  lunrh  or  brf.-akfast,  or  whatever 
these  people  me^in  h\  deicunrr.  Here'>  ,1.  promising' 
f)lace,  and  vou  cin  air  y-ur  Italian." 

In  .1  rpiiit  (orner  ■<{  the  restaurant  whi< 
entered,  WirU'Scombe.  over  the  eigar.  and 
told  Graje  what  he  had  done  that  morning. 

"  The  place   in   the   Via  Nazionale — one  of   the 
very   new-'ooking   streets   coming  down    from    the 
station,"  he  said,  '"  to  whirh  I  found  a  reference  in 
the  pK)cket-book  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  proved 
to   be,  as  to  the  groun<l  floor,   a  shop    given  up 
to  the  sale  of  new>paper.->,  small  articles  of  stationery', 
and   picture   postcards  -  ^jspeciallv  the   latter,   and 
very  improper  and  most  shamele-^  the  majority  of 
them  are,  ron-.idering  that  th'^v  are  under  the  very 
shadow  of  St.  Peter  himself !    "And,  as  to  the  upper 
floor,  let  off  in  rooms  to  families  or  bachelors.     The 
proprietor  of  the   cartolina    shop  was   a  pleasant 
and  merr>'  gentleman,  who,  if  he  had  been  pictur- 
esquely arrayed,  instead  of  being  in  a  much-stained 
cheap  suit  of  tweed  and  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  would 
have  looked  like  one  of  the  brigands  that  you  see  in 
operas,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  land^Td  of  the 
rooms  above  ;   he  also  turned  out  to  be  a  very  fair 
speaker  of  French,  which  language,  doctor,  I  fortun- 
ately can  speak  as  well  as  my  own.     It  was  not 
too  early  to  treat  him  to  coffee,  to  a  little  glass,  and 
a  cigar  at  a  small  ristoranti  across  the  street,  and 
when  I  had  explained  a  few  things  to  him  he  became 
quite  communicative.   Yes— he  remembered  the  man 
Carlo    Caf!erata   quite   well — was    he    not     Carlo's 
landlord  for  a  period  ?— ves,  for  some  two  months— 
and  though  it  was  now  seven  years  since  Carlo  had 
t  rossed  the  threshold  for  the  last  time  he  rememb»r.-d 
him  as  if  It  were  but  yesterday.     And  then  he  told 
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me  what   I  had  suspected     NVhich  was.   doctor. 
ti>at  Carlo  Cafferata  was  a  Corsican. 

'  \\'hat  made  you  suspect  that?      asked  i.ra>   . 

"''' Ne"ve?  mind.  I  will  tell  you  later.  A  Cnrsican, 
Ho  carpet?  Rome- that  is.  according  to  what  he 
"old  mv  Catolina  friend-direct  from  Ajaccic 
o  attS^a  certain  law  lectures.  He  was  a  man  o 
simile  hfe  and  tastes,  much  given  to  study.    Whei 

he  Feft  Rome  on  that  fatal  lo^^T^^^i^^^"  Wnin^ 
left  a  lot  of  law  books  in  his  landlords  keeping 
saiing  that  he  should  be  back  in  three  weeks.  Th 
aTdlord  recognised  this  .^ff^et-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
you  see.  there  is  the  gilt-embossed  stamp  o^ 
cfotinner  in  the  Corso,  round  the  corner,  lui 
s  a  oner  had  a  big  clearance  sale;  my  mformar 
ourfiTup  a  job  lot  of  odds  and  ends  and  was  ab 

^^;':frS  yousaw  at  G^rrih's  that  night  of  the  fo, 
hrio&rsoho  with  Aldobrandjm  whom ^^^ 

^riu^Td  ^  ^at  rpt?  ^  rnrmS    r 
And  that  is  why  I  had  a  notion,  a  stiong  suspKio 
that  he  hailed  from  Corsica.  ,  , 

"  I  am  a  slow-thinkmg  chap,     said  uraye. 

the  case  ?  " 

Wirlescombc  smilea.  .  ,  ,4 

^\\S  Uttle  I  read,  doctor."  he  answered, 
chiefly  in  he  literature  and  history  of  my  o 
prSioS.  I  have  a  pretty,  good  library  of  t 
Krt  of  thing-vou  shall  see  it  f^^^ .^ay.  No^ 
pu7.7.led  my  brains  a  good  deal  to  8;=^^"  ^^  ;^^,; 
Ihe  murder  of  the  man  whom  we  now  ^novs  in 
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naiue  ol  Carlo  Latterata.      And  it  .^uddciilv  stru<  k 
me — may  not  this  be  the  result  of  a  vendetta  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Graye.  "  I  know  what  you 
mean,  but  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  much  up  in  the  true 
facts  of  the  vendetta." 

"  Then  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  elementary  in- 
struction," said  Wirlescombe.  "I'm  only  repeating 
to  you,  of  course,  what  I've  learnt  from  books. 
Principally  because  of  the  hereditary  influence 
which  gave  to  the  true  Corsican  an  individuality  of 
his  own  which  was  quite  distinct  from  that  of  his 
nearest  neighbours  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Italy, 
the  real  law  of  Corsica  was  an  unwritten  code  of 
honour  which  centred  round  the  family  honour. 
Xo  Government  law  was  even  as  strong  as  this. 
Let  the  member  of  any  one  family  ever  receive  the 
least  injury  or  sUght,  even  a  fancied  one,  from  the 
member  of  another,  and  immediately  a  blood  feud 
arose  between  the  two  famihes  which  exercised  its 
influence  to  the  most  distant  relations.  Xow,  the 
most  a^^•ful  fact  about  this  blood  feud,  the  vendetta, 
was  that  nothing  but  total  extinction  of  every  branch 
of  the  two  families  could  possibly  stamp  it  out. 
The  original  principals  would  die  ;  their  descend- 
ants would  die  ;  generation  after  generation  would 
disappear,  but  as  long  as  the  remotest  collater  il 
relation  remained,  the  vendetta  remained.  And  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  an  obUgation  which 
was  regarded  as  sacred.  The  Corsican  who  from 
c<  )wardice— a  tiling  almost  unbehevable  in  a  Corsican  I 
—or  from  natural  shrinking —which  would  by 
them  be  regarded  as  the  same  thing  as  cowaidice  — 
or  from  sentiment,  or  pity,  or  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, refrained  from  vengeance  on  the  enemy  of 
his  family  or  party,  nas  regarded  with  a  Ioathin^ 
and  contempt  which  we  cannot  understand.  la 
>hort,  the  true  Cnriiran  w.\^  always  on  the  ;^ui 
,tvc —it  was  his  metier  to  be  ever  ready  foi  attack 
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or  ior  defence.  If  yon  had  been  the  sixteenth  cousin 
removed  of  the  man  who  had  sUghted  one  of  anothcr 
family,  the  most  distant  relative  of  that  lamily 
would  have  shot  you  on  sight  if  he  had  done  his 
strict  duty  in  accordance  with  the  unwritten  laws 
of  the  vendetta.  In  fact,"  conrluded  the  detective, 
"in  my  bit  of  reading  I've  come  across  cases  m 
which  at  last,  out  of  two  flourishing  and  widespread 
famiUes,  only  one  man  was  left  of  one  of  them,  he 
having,  in  the  end,  managed  to  kill  the  last  survivor 
of  the  other  before  he  himself  was  killed  by  him.' 

"And    you    think    that    Cafferata's   murder  in 
London  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  vendetta  ?  " 

said  Graye.  .  ^ 

"  I   do-  taking  all  the  circumstances  into   con- 
sideration.    He  was,  according  to  our  informative, 
a  peaceable  young  man,  a  studious  one,  of  quiet 
habits ;   he  led  a  sober  Ufe  here,  and  in  London 
too,  during  the  short  time  he  lodged  with  Aldo- 
brandini.    Then  he  is  suddenly  found  assassinated 
in  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  that  he  wa? 
lured    into  the  empty  house,  for,  otherwise,  wh\ 
should  he  go  there  ?     Yes,  I  think  a  vendetta  migh1 
explain  all  that ;    but  to  get  a  full  history  of  it 
I'm  afraid  we  should  have   to  journey  across  tc 
Corsica.    And  it  wouldn't  surprise  me,  either,  tf 
find  that  old  Marco  Grafti's  murder  arose  from  ; 
vendetta,  too." 

"  The  same  \-endetta  ?  "  exclaimed  Graye. 
"Whv  not?  There  are  certain  matters  01 
which  I've  never  been  able  to  get  the  slightes 
information.  When  did  Cafferata  first  call  o 
Marco  Graffi  ?  How  often  did  he  come  to  tl, 
flat  in  AusterUtz  Mansions  ?  According  to  Lad 
Wargrave— you  see,  I  did  get  a  few  scraps  of  ir 
formation  from  her-she  only  saw  Cafferata  ; 
the  flat  once  before  the  night  of  the  fog.  but  I  hii\ 
uo  doubt  that  he  frequently  visited  the  old  nm 
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aft'^r   midnight.     He    certainly    possessed    keys    to 
the  building  an  I  to  old  Griffi's  flat." 

"So,  too,  did  Ottih  L  M^rro,"  remarked  Graye, 
reflectively.  "  Lady  Wargrave  told  me  that  at 
Bow  Street." 

•■  I  am  hoping  to  get  a  good  deal  of  information 
out  of  Ottilia  Morro  — if  we  find  her,  and  find  her 
aUve,"  said  Wirlescombe.  '"  And  it  is  time  now 
that  we  had  some  replies  to  those  wires.  Lefs  go 
and  see  if  anything  has  come." 

But  before  they  could  leave  the  restaurant,  there 
appeared  the  otBcial  wb  .m  Wirlescombe  had  secured 
as  interpreter,  accompanied  by  a  police  fun  :tionar^-, 
who  seemed,  from  his  demeanour,  to  be  the  bearer 
of  important  news.  Wirlescombe  invited  them  to 
seats  and  to  refreshments,  knowing  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  doing  business  in  Rome  anv  more  than 
there  is  in  London  or  in  Xew  York  or  in  Timbuctoo 
over  a  glass  and  a  cigar. 

"  You  have  news  ?  "  he  ii.-,ked,  when  the  lyAiV: 
ceremonies  had  been  duly  gone  through.  '"  You 
ha\e  heard — what  ?  " 

The  police  functionary,  with  a  bow  whi'.li  was 
of  the  nature  of  a  salute,  made  a  communicati'.n 
to  the  interpreter  which  S(junded  pretty  mu' h 
like  the  finding  of  a  court-martial,  read  out  in  stiff 
and  formal  sentences  by  its  presiding  officer. 

"  He  says," — said  the  interpreter — "  that  it  i^ 
rc{X)rtod  from  Genoa  that  three  persons,  an-. wiring 
the  descriptions  forwarded  '-n  information  suppUed 
by  you,  arrived  at  that  city  in  the  early  hours  of 
this  morning  by  the  rapide  fr om  here,  and  having 
only  personal  baggage." 

"Good,"  s.iid  Wirleso-mb.-.     ■■Continue.  ' 

■*  But  he  also  says,"  wont  nn  the  interpreter, 
"  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  these  are  the  three  persons 
you  are  in  -can^h  nf,  be='a'i<c.  ,i--'ording  to  your 
infL«rmati<>n,   those  ix.'rsuns  wlvjin  you  want  t'j.jk 
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tickets  for  Paris  at  the  station  here  in  Rome,  whereas 
the  jM^rsons  who  arrived  in  (icnoa  avc  vip  tickets 
from  Rome  to  that  place." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  said  Wirlcsconibe.  "  That  was  a 
highly  ingenious  trick  on  their  part,  and  shows 
that  "his  re\-erence  np  there  at  the  convent  was  right 
in  supposing  them  to  have  had  ]ilenty  of  money 
about  them.  The  man  took  good  care  to  book 
twice,  you  sec.  doctor,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
(iraye. '  He  looked  at  the  police  functionary  and 
nodded  as  with  satisfaction. 

"Tell  the  gentleman."  he  went  on,  addressing 
the  interpreter,  "  that  I  ha\e  no  doubt  the  three 
persons  who  alighted  at  Gcnioa  are  the  three  persons 
upon  whom  I  wish  to  lay  hands,  and  that  I  hope 
he  is  able  to  tell  me  what" became  of  them." 

The  poUce  functionary  once  more  delivered  him- 
self of  formal  sentences. 

"He  says."  continued  the  interpreter,  "that 
these  three  persons  on  arrival  at  Genoa,  proceeded 
to  an  hotel,  and  that  they  there  registered  their 
name  as  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smith  of  London. 
Mr.  Smith  being  of  the  rank  of  gentleman." 

"  Ver>-  good,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  Has  the  signer 
an\-thin"g  else  to  tell,  or  to  ask  ?  " 

""  He  desires  to  know  if  ytni  wish  the  police  at 
Genoa  to  keep  observation  on  this  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  accompanying  ladies,"  replied  the  interpreter. 
"  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  understood  that  luilcss 
g()<id  reason  be  shown,  nothing  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  detention  or  arrest— they,  so  far,  being 
apparently  innocent  and  inoffensive  travellers." 

"  Tell  him  that  it  will  certainly  be  of  advantage 
to  me  if  the  aiithorities  at  Genoa  can  keep  an  eye 
several  eves— on  these  three  people,"  replied  the 
detective."  "  Tell  him  to  tell  the  Genoa  police  that 
I  leave  lor  their  city  as  >oon  cis  I  can  get  a  train 
from  here,  and  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  the\'  will 
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wat  h  thft  hotel  until  I  come,  and  if  the  three  p^r.v.n:- 
leave  it,  ascertain  where  they  go. 

Then  the  gathering  broke  up,  and  Wirlesr.o.T.be 
.i,nd  Grave,  having  returned  to  their  hotel,  paid 
their  acioMnts  and  made  their  .uTangement-  '■rokse''! 
to  the  station,  and  took  the  next  train  :■  r  Genoa, 
where,  after  a  dismal  joumev  in  whirh  b«;th  ana- 
thematised the  Italian  idea-^  of  comf-.rt  and  of 
^^peed,  they  arrived  about  midnight,  to  1>';  acrosted 
by  a  little  man  in  a  large  fur-collared  -oat.  who  made 
a  ceremoni'-ju-s  b-jw  and  introduced  himself  as  a  p^-.Iice 
agent,  and  remarked,  incidentallv,  that  he  sprke 
the  English  verv-  good. 

■■  I  have  the  n<-;:\-s  f-r  you,"  he  .'ontinued.  drawing 
hi^   English   confrere   aside   into   a   -hadow.     "  The 


three  p'*";ople,  thev 


have  gone.     Departed  from  the 
was   ;;ntil   thev  were   not   there 


h.tel   where  the', 
bef'-'re  -eh  ''  " 

U'irlescombe  uttered  .in  ex.i.-tm.ttion  which  signi- 
lied  angr}-  disapp''.'ntm.ent.  The  little  m.tn  wai-i"'--d 
two  fingers. 

"■  I  my- 
ifone  •:> 
Af  r-r. 


■'  But — ma  /'."-f .'  '    he  said,  cionsolingiv, 
^elf — Pasci — I    watrh    them.     Thev    have 
the  private  establishn-:-nt   ■■  f  the '  r>-ctor 
There— thev  went  '.  " 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE      SECRET     APPEAL. 


WIRLESCOMBE,  excusing  himself  for  the 
moment  to  the  police-agent,  led  Graye  aside. 
"  At  any  rate,  we  know  they  are  here." 
he  said.  "Now,  to-night  we  will  put  up  at  the 
hotel  at  which  they  stayed— we  may  learn  some- 
thing there.  But  it  will  not  do  to  take  this  Signor 
Pasci  there  :  yet  I  want  to  ask  him  a  few  questions 
and  give  him  some  instructions.  Come— we  will 
offer  him  a  drink  in  the  restaurant  yonder." 

The  little  Genoese  had  no  objection  to  joining 
the  EngUshmen  in  a  drink— far  from  it.  And  in  a 
quiet  comer  of  the  refreshment-room  Wirlescombe 
got  to  work,  keen  on  hnding  out  as  much  as  he  could 

without  delay. 

"  So  signor,  you  watched  these  three — Mr., 
Mrs  and  Miss  Smith— to  the  private  establishment 
of_how  do  you  call  him  ?— Dr.  Moreno.  \\Tiat  is  it 
— a  nursing  home  ?  "  _  .     ^      i. 

"  It  is  where  he  receives  private  patients  who  are 

what  you  call  a  little "    Here  Pasci,  finding  no 

suitable  word  in  his  limited  vocabulary,  tapped  his 
forehead.     "  A  little— you  know  ? ''        ^ 

"Mentally   afflicted— weak   of   head,      said   the 
detective.     "Ah!     just    so.    Well,    now,    first    ..i 
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all — is  anybody  watching  that  place  ?  Keeping 
as  strict  a  watch  as  1  said  in  my  wire  from  Rome 
must  be  kept  on  the  hotel  ?  " 

Pasci  nodded  liis  head  and  smiled  with  apparent 
self-satisfaction. 

"  You  may  trust  me,  signor.  Although  I  did 
myself  the  honour  of  coming  personally  to  greet 
so  distinguished  a  foreign  colleague  at  the  station, 
I  entrusted  the  task  of  watching  to  men  under  my 
supervision  who  are  almost  as  keen-eyed  as  I  am 
myself.  In  fact,  not  as  much  as  .a  mouse  could 
cross  the  threshold  of  Dr.  Moreno's  establishment 
to-night  without  my  knowledge  of  it.  I  go  back 
there,  personally,  when  Signor  Wirlescombe — I  do 
not  pronounce  the  name  well,  but  you  will  excuse, 
signor — is  pleased  to  dismiss  me." 

"  It  is  i,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  I'm  greatly 
obliged  tt  ,ou,  signor.  Understand,  there  need 
be  no,  thero  is  to  be  no,  question  of  -nense.  Let 
your  men  know  that  everybody  who  .  will  be 

handsomely  rewarded.  I  am  employed  i  people 
who  do  not  care  what  money  is  spent,  and  this 
gentleman  is  a  rich  English  milord  who  will  com- 
pensate everybody  as  all  English  milords  do  to 
whom  sovereigns  are  no  more  than  scudi  and  five- 
pounds  notes  than  lira.  So,  watch  like  cats  at  the 
hole  of  a  mouse,  my  friend.  Now,  this  gentleman 
and  I  will  go  to  the  hotel  where  these  thee  people 
stayed,  just  as  if  we  were  ordinary  tri' sellers,  of 
course  ;  but,  perhaps,  I  may  learn  something  there. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  night-porter  at  that  hotel  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  a  certainty,  signor  !  " 

"  Then,  if  anything  happens  during  the  night, 
come  instantly  and  rouse  me.  You  must  under- 
stand that  there  are  two  things  of  which  I  am  afraid, 
or,  rather,  against  which  I  wish  to  guard.  One  is 
lest  these  people  should  go  away  by  train  ;  the 
other,  lest  they  should  board  one  of  the  sea-going 
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steamers.    They  could  get  off  from  here  to  several 
ports,  could  they  not  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  little  a^ent,  "  and  there  are 
two  boats  departing  to-night,  or,  rather,  this  morn- 
ing one  to  America,  raUing  at  (iibraltar  ;  one  for 
Egypt  and  India,  calling  at  Naples  and  Messina. 
But  I  give  you  my  word,  signor  -again  a  thousand 
pardons  for  the  inability  to  pronounce  your  name  !- 
that  Mr.  Smith  :md  his  ladies  shall  not  leave  by 
boat  nor  train  nor  by  anything — unless  they  fl\'  ol 
their  own  act  ord." 

"  Excellent !  "  said  Wirlescombe.  "  Then  my 
friend  and  1  will  drive  to  the  hotel  and  go  to  bod. 
But — two  questions.  Vou  haw  seen  this  Mr. 
Smith  ?  " 

"Oh.  yes,  I  saw  him     1  saw  them  all." 

'•  Did  you  recognise  him  had  y<Hi  e\'er  seen  him 
before  ?   ' 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge.  But — 1  should  not  have 
taken  him  for  an  Englishman.  1  should  have  said 
that  he  was  a  Corsican." 

Wirlescombe  started  and  glanced  at  Graye. 

"  Why  a  Corsican,  Signor  Pasci  ?  "  he  enquired. 

Signor  Pasci  shrugged  his  shoulders,  smiled,  and 
pointed  a  finger  towards  a  far  corner  of  the  restaurant. 

''A  fancy,  an  idea,  a  suggestion,  signor,"  he 
replied.  "  And,  then — Corsica  is  only  a  little  way 
across  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  there,  and  I  have  seen 
much  of  it  and  of  its  people." 

"'  Just  so.  Well,  the  other  question.  Do  you 
know  anything  of  this  Dr.  Moreno  ?  " 

"  But  very  little.  He  is  one  of  those  gentlemen 
who  keep  within  their  own  houses  and  are  seen  little 
abroad." 

"  I  see.  Well,  perhaps  .ve  shall  manage  to  see 
him.  Now,  good-night,  signor,  and  remember  the 
strict  observation  and  the  handsome  reward  that 
is  to  lie  gained.     Watch  -  watch  !  " 
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Tliin  W'irl'  >'-.,mbc  .mrl  ''/iMve  wrnt  "(t  to  the 
hotel  which  the  }x>h(  e-;ig<.nt  had  mentioned  as 
being  that  at  which  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Smit!i  h  i/l 
stayed,  and  the  deter tive  retired  to  U^d  immediately, 
refusing  V<  di.scii.ss  what  he  (  allf  d  business  any  longer. 
And,  getting  to  bed,  he  -If  Dt  soundly  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight  went  down 
to  the  saU'on  to  fmd  Graye  idling  over  his  cofff'\ 
The  young  doctor  looked  up  ,)s  VVirles^ombe,  bust- 
ling and  fresh  after  his  ba^li  and  a  vigorou^ly- 
perionned  toik-tte,  came  along,  and  he  cocked  an  eve 
towards  a  man.  ob\-iously  the  head  w/dter.  wh" 
stood  at  the  end  "f  the  p.om  watching  lx.ith  of  them 
with  interest. 

"  See  that  fellow  down  there  ?  '  said  Gnye. 
"•  He's  never  stopped  staring  at  me  since  I 
came  down.  And  now  he's  staring  at  vou,  or  at 
both." 

V\'irlescoml>?  affected  to  take  no  n-.ti^e.  but  h-^ 
wat(  hed  the  man  out  of  hi-,  eve-comers,  and  saw 
that  he  was  taking  the  interest  in  Graye  or  himself 
to  which  the  young  doctor  alluded.  He  drank  his 
coffee  and  ate  his  roll  and  chatted  with  his  com- 
panion. The  head-waiter,  m<ning  about  the  room 
as  if  in  superintendence  of  his  satelUtes,  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  their  table.  And  at  last  he 
«ame  up  to  it  with  a  mvsterious  air,  and  l^ent,  napkin 
in  hnud,  towards  W'irlescombu,  probably  picking 
him  (Hit  as  obviously  the  elder  of  the  two. 

"  The  gentlemen  are  EngUsh  ?  "  he  said  meaningly. 

"'  W'c  are  English.  "  answered  Wirlescombe. 
-Both.     Well?  ■•  ' 

I  heard  the  gentleman  spe.ik  English.  I — there 
i>  >'>intthiner  I  -^h'luld  li  o  t'>  say  to  messieurs.  ' 
He  gluv.jil  .ib'-ut  him  a.-  "thor  early  risers  Lome 
into    the    n.-m.      "If    I   might   come  to  messieurs 

ill         c«A.w         aacLa^ 

h'>w  long  ?  " 
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"  When  we  go  in  there,"  answered  Wirlescombc, 
calmly. 

The  man  bowed  and  withdrew  in  silence,  and 
the  detective  looked  at  Graye. 

"  More  mystery  for  you,"  he  observed. 

"  What  can  he  want  ?  "  said  Graye.  "  lie  looks 
secret  enough  for  a  part  in  a  melodrama." 

"  He  is  probably  a  prince  or  nobleman  kept  out  of 
his  patrimony  or  his  lawful  estates  and  anxi(  us  to 
onUst  the  services  of  the  powerful  British  Govern- 
ment," rephed  Wirlescombc,  as  he  drank  off  his 
coffee.  "  Come  on,  doctor,  we'll  hght  a  cigar  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  reveal." 

The  head-waiter  followed  them  into  the  little 
smoking-room  which  he  had  indicated,  and  after 
glancing  about  him  in  a  fashion  which  suggest<'d 
still  further  need  of  precaution,  closed  the  door  and 
advanced  upon  them  with  another  bow. 

"  It  is  because  messieurs  are  English  that  I  venture 
to  speak  to  them,"  he  said.  "  Messieurs,  yesterday 
there  wore  in  the  hotel  some  other  English.  Now 
they  come  seldom,  the  Enghsh,  the  season  Leing  but 
beginning  for  the  two  Rivieras.  As  I  sa\',  yesterday 
there  were  three  here — a  gentleman,  two  ladies  - 
throe." 

"  Yes, "  said  Wirlescombc. 

'"My  wife,"  c<jntinue(l  the  htad-waiter.  "is  a 
fanme-dc-chamhre  in  this  hotel-  accorthng,  she  w;nt 
u[»on  these  ladies.  The  gentlemen,  he  ha\-o  <inc 
room  ;  the  ladies,  they  have  another  room.  One 
lady  is  younger  than  the  others— mi-'^h.  Sli<- 
the  young  one  -is  never  left  alone  ;  that  we  obser\T, 
my  wife  and  I  -she  upstairs,  I  downstairs.  Also 
we  observe  that  the  young  lady  st^mns  what  yoi. 
call — disturbed,  upset  in  her  mind.  The  others, 
they  are  always  with  her  somewhere.  All  the  sam(\ 
just  before  the  three  depart,  tlie  young  lady  she 
manage  to  >li|>  bi  my  wiic  tiii--,  with  .i  Kttlr  gr  tuil), 
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messieurs,   and   a   look   that   means — silence.     Sec 
then,  messieurs." 

And  from  his  breast  pocket  the  man  drew  out  a 
much-crumpled  envelope,  from  which  he  produced 
a  scrap  of  paper  wrapped  about  another  enveloi)c, 
folded  in  two.  He  smoothed  the  paper  cat  before 
the  Englishmen,  and  for  their  benefit  translated 
the  one  line,  hastily  scrawled  in  pencil,  which 
appeared  upon  it. 

"  Please  give  the  enclosed  to   tlic  first    English 
pcot>le  who  come  here." 

Wirlescombe  glanced  at  Ciraye,  and  then  looked 
at  the  head  waiter,  who  gave  him  the  iolded  qwxq- 
Jope,  always  watching  him  intently. 

"  So  my  wife,  messieurs,"  he  went  on,  ''  she  give 
this  to  me— and  as  messieurs  are  English  1  hand 
it  to  them.  It  is  just  as  my  wife  receive  it  from 
the  young  lady —we  lock  it  \\\i  until  some  English 
gentleman  or  lady  arrive." 

"You  have, done  well,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "I 
shall  not  forget  you.  Now,  a  question  or  two.  These 
three  people  left  here  yesterday  ?  " 

"  In  the  afternoon,  monsieur." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  went  ?   ' 

The  head-waiter  spread  his  hands.  He  did  not 
know.  Not  to  the  station,  for  then  they  would 
have  had  the  hotel  omnibus.  They  went  away  in 
a  carriage,  a  fiacre,  lugj;"ige  and  all— what  they  had 
of  it,  which  was  little  :  only  three  handbags.  But 
the  driver  of  the  carriage  could  be  found,  if 
monsieur  so  desires." 

"It  is  not  necessarv,"  replied  Wirlescombe. 
"  Very  well.  Say  nothing  of  this  to  anyone — cither 
you  or  your  wife." 

"  Monsieur  may  rely  on  our  discretion." 

And  Uic  lictd-waitcr  withdrew ,  tUid  \\'iiiL:3cuiubL 
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took  out  a  penknife  and  ripped  oi)en  the  folded 
enA'elope. 

"  What  is  this  going  to  tell  us  ?  "  he  said.  "  The 
writing,  of  course,  must  be  Ottilia  Morro's.  Now 
for  it." 

All  that  the  envelope  contained  was  a  crumpled 
scrap  of  paper,  similar  to  that  on  which  the  message 
to  the  fcmme-dc-chamhrc  had  been  hastily  scribbled. 
A  few  lines  in  English  appeared  on  it  : 

"  I  beg  the  first  Englisli  people  into  whose 
hands  this  comes  to  help  me.  I  am  Ottiha  Morro  : 
in  religion  Sister  Mary  Ignatius  of  the  Incarnation. 
I  have  been  brought  from  Rome  by  two  people, 
calling  themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephenson, 
who  claim  to  have  been  sent  for  me  by  a  friend  of 
mine  in  London  who  is  in  great  trouble  and  in 
need  of  me.  Certain  matters  have  made  me 
suspicious  that  they  are  not  what  they  profess 
to  be,  and  I  am  much  alarmed.  They  have  broken 
the  journey  here  to  see  a  Doctor  Moreno,  whose 
evidence  they  say  is  necessary,  and  we  are  going 
to  him  now.    But " 

Here  the  letter  broke  off,  and  Wirlescombe,  seeing 
that  Graye  had  read  all  of  it,  folded  and  placed  it 
in  his  ]>()(  ket-book. 

"Now,  let  us  go  out  and  meet  Pisci,"  he  said 
(,nietly.  "  I  bade  him  meet  us  at  the  Cafe  Vittoria 
Enmianude,  wherever  it  may  be,  at  ten  o'clock. 
We  have  plenty  of  tirpo,  and  we  will  take  a  look 
round  the  city  on  our  way.  You  may  be  sure  that 
Pasci  will  keep  <>r  cause  to  be  kept  a  strict  wat<'h 
on  the  Moreno  estabUshment.  Did  you  see  his 
eyes  gleam  when  I  spoke  of  the  handsome  reward 
he  would  get?  (^nue  along.  1  think  w«^  h.ivc 
great  doings  before  us." 

*'  Vou  still  think  tlie  Di  Si>adas  are  in  this  ? 
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asked  Graye  an  hour  later  as  they  wore  on  their  way 
to  the  cafe. 

"I  do.  And,  by  the  by.  have  you  ever  seen 
either  of  these  Di  Spadas  ?  But,  ol  ( ourse,  I 
suppose  you  saw  them  at  Ashendyke." 

"  I  never  saw  them,"  repUed  Graye.  '  I  have 
never  seen  either — either  in  London  or  at  Ashen- 
dyke." 

"  Well,  unfortunately,  I,  too,  have  never  set 
eyes  on  either,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "  I  wish  I  had 
my  man  here  who  kept  an  eye  on  them  in  London. 
However,  here's  the  cafe,  and  there's  our  Itah;ui 
coadjutor." 

The  Uttle  police-agent  welcomed  the  famous 
London  detective  with  effusion,  and  led  the  way 
intc  the  caf^,  where  he  insisted  on  returning  the 
hosp.  ity  of  the  previous  night.  No — there  was 
nothirif,  to  report ;  certainly,  the  three  persons  in 
whom  they  were  interested  were  still  under  Dr. 
Moreno's  roof,  on  which  a  strict  watch  was  being 
kept.  And  his — Pasci's  men  knew  where  to 
find  him. 

"  Very  good  ;  then  wc  will  rest  for  half  an  hour," 
said  Wirlescombe,  accepting  a  cigar.  "  And  we  can 
spend  it  in  discussing " 

He  stopped  short,  his  attention  being  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  entrance  of  three  men  who  turned 
into  a  shaded  alcove  near  the  door.  Wirlescombe 
bent  to  Graye. 

"I  know  two  of  those  men,"  he  whispered.  "  One 
is  Monsieur  Delpine,  of  the  Paris  detective  force  ;  the 
other  is  MeUish,  one  of  Pinkerton's  men  from  New 
York.  And  I  would  like  much  to  know  what  they 
are  after  !  " 
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AT  that  moment.  Wirlescombe.  bending  side^^'ise 
to  Graye,  felt  a  hand,  eager  and  tremulous 
laid  on  his  sleeve.    He  turned   to  find  Pasc 
gazing  at  the  one  man  of  the  three  whom  he  did  not 
k?fow     The  Uttle  man  whispered  to  him  m  tones 
vhich  were  almost  emotional  with  reveience. 

"Simor— you  see  that  gentleman  who  has  just 
come  in  with  the  other  two-strangers  to  me  ? 
ItTs  the  great  Donato-famous  in  our  secret-service 
forcVhere^  Ah!  I  did  not  know  he  was  returned^ 
He  has  been  absent  on  business  on  the  French 
Riviera  Later.  I  must  make  you  known  to  him 
si^or.     His   fame   has,   of    course,    reached   your 

^^"  Oh  of  course  !  "  replied  Wirlescombe.  who,  to 
tell  truth  had  never  h^eard  of  the  g-at  Donate, 
before.     "  Of  course.    And  you  do  not  know  the 

""%  dTnot,  signor.    Friends  of  Sign.^r  Donato's. 

'''^^vlltt'^no^.  them,"  said  Wirlescombe  as 
he  rose  f^om  his  seat.  "  and  I'll  go  across  and  have 
a  word  with  them.  Perhaps  you  and  ^ign."^  P^sci 
can  entertain  each  other  for  a  ^^-^v  ;?;";f  ^:„^^,^^; 
proving  your  knowledge  of  each  others  language. 
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doctor  ?  "  he  added,  turning  to  Graye  with  a  wink. 
Then  he  bent  down  and  whispered  : 

"  I'll  lay  you  a  pound  to  a  penny  that  the  presence 
of  these  chaps  has  something  to  do  with  our  own, 
but  I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute.  Keep  the  little 
man  here." 

The  Frenchman  and  the  American  looked  up  in 
amazement  as  Wirlescombe's  burly  form  and  genial 
smile  were  presented  to  them  round  the  corner  of 
their  alcove.  They  welcomed  him  with  enthusiasm., 
introduced  Signor  Donato  to  him,  and  made  room 
for  him  amongst  them. 

"  And  what  brings  Mr.  Wirlescombe  here  to 
Genoa  ?  "  asked  the  Frenchman.  "  Business  or 
pleasure  ?  A  little  holiday  after  a  long  spell  of 
work,  eh  ?  " 

"  Business,"  announced  Wirlescombe  promptly. 
"  I  might  ask  you  both  what  brings  you  here,  one 
from  Paris,  the  other  from  New  York,  only  I'm  sure 
it  is  business.  And,  my  dear  confreres — Signor 
Donato,  I  drink  your  good  health  and  to  our  better 
acquaintance — I  should  not  be  surprised  if  I  found 
that  my  business  was — yours." 

The  man  from  New  York  and  the  man  from  Paris 
looked  at  each  other.  Then  they  looked  at  the 
Italian. 

"  Well,"  said  Mellish,  after  a  silence,  "  and  what 
is  your  business,  Wirlescombe  ?  " 

"  What's  yours  ?  "  asked  Wirlescombe. 

"  No,"  replied  the  American.  "  As  you  suppose 
yours  is  ours,  it's  up  to  you  to  tell  us  what 
yours  is." 

"All  right,"  said  Wirlescombe.  "No  objection, 
;iirs  among  friends.  Well,  I'm  here  because  I 
want  to  sec  a  man  whom  I've  tracked  from  Rome. 
He  was  called  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  St.  John's  Wood, 
London,  when  ht^  left  thcro.  H(!  registered  here 
in    this  city    as   Mr.    Smith.     But    I    believe  that 
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his  name— perhaps  one  of  his  names  is  Di  Spada 

—eh  ?  " 

The  three  men  glanced  at  each  other.    Wirles- 

combe  laughed. 

"  Well,  boys  ?  "  he  said. 

The  detective  from  Paris  bent  forward. 

"  VVTiat  charge  have  you  against  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  None,  I  want  to  get  hold  of  somebody  who  is  in 
his  charge— a  young  lady,"  replied  Wirlescombe. 
"Now,  then— what  have  you  got  agamst  him? 
Come,  let's  be  candid  with  each  other.  I  felt  sure 
we  were  after  the  same  man." 

The  three  looked  at  each  other,  exchanging  thoir 
thoughts  by  glances.  Then  the  Frenchman  and  the 
Italian  nodded  at  the  American,  and  Mellish  smiled 
and  turned  to  the  Englishman. 

"  It's  not  a  man,  but  two  men  that  we  want, 
Wir,"  he  said.  "  And  their  names,  or  some  of  their 
names,  are  surely  Di  Spada.  A  couple  of  brothers, 
Lucien  and  Stefano." 

"  And  yon  think  one  of  them  s  here  ?      asked 

Wirlescombe.  ,  tt  .    1         u 

"  We  know  that  Lucien's  here.  He  s  been  here 
a  good  ten  days.  And  we're  Uving  in  hopes  that 
Stefano's  either  just  arrived  to  meet  Lucien,  or  is 
about  to  arrive.  And,  since  you  spoke.  I've  been 
figuring  that  the  man  you've  mentioned  is  Stefano. 

"  What  do  you  want  'em  for  ?  "  said  Wirlescombe. 

"Fraud,"  answered  McUish.  "  Fraud— big  and 
particular  and  ingenious.  Carried  out  in  New 
York,  for  which  reason  I  am  here— and  in  Pans, 
for  v/hich  reason  friend  Dclpinc  is  here." 

"  And  Signor  Donato  ?  "  asked  Wirlescombe. 
'■'  Where  does  he  come  in  ?  "  _ 

"  As  friend  of  both  parties— our  parties,  answered 
Mellish.  "  Donato  has  been  looking  for  Lucien  di 
Spada  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,  and  only  foimd 
out  by  accident  that  Lucien  is  here  in  Genoa.    Now, 
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if  it  is  true  that  Stefano  has  joined  Lucien  in  this 
city,  then  I  reckon  we'll  get  both  of  '?m.  I  also 
reckon  that  some  of  the  elegant  furnishings  of  this 
establishment  will  get  spoiled  in  the  getting  'em ,  too." 

"  Fight,  eh  ?  "  said  Wirlescombe. 

"  Desperate  sorts,  both,"  repUed  Mellish.  "  And 
supposed  to  be  handy  with  their  guns." 

"  \\'hy  take  them  here,  then  ?  "  asked  Wirles- 
combe. "  Why  spoil  the  plate  glass  and  the 
mahogany  fittings  ?  " 

"  For  two  simple  reasons,  my  son.  The  first  is 
that  we  understand,  from  information  received, 
as  the  newspapers  say,  that  Lucien  di  Spada,  during 
his  short  residence  in  this  city — of  which,  let  me 
inform  your  British  ignorance,  Christopher  Columbus 
was  a  worthy  native — has  formed  the  habit  of 
visiting  this  cafe  every  morning  at  eleven  o'clock  to 
take  an  aperitif,  to  smoke  a  cigarette,  and  to  read 
the  newspaper — eh  ?  " 

"  My  British  ignorance  has  taken  that  in.  Well, 
and  the  second  reason  ?  " 

"  The  second  reason  is  that,  so  far  as  we  know — 
so  far  as  we  know,  I  say — neither  Lucien  nor  Stefano 
know  us.  Now,  if  Stefano  accompanies  Lucien 
hither.  Master  Wirlescombe,  as  it  seems  Ukely  he 
will,  we  shall  presume  upon  that  fact  to  fall  on 
th^m  unobtrusively  and  gently,  but  none  the 
less  firmly.  All  the  same,  I  say,  look  out  for  a 
mess." 

"  Maybe  I  can  suggest  something  better  than 
that,"  remarked  Wirlescombe.  "  Only — I  fear  the 
gentlemen  may  know  me,  and,  for  all  you  know, 
they  may  know  you.    Are  they  expecting  this  ?  " 

"  So  far  a*^  we  are  aware,  no.  Everything  has  been 
done  most  quietly.  But  we  believe — also  from 
information  received — that  their  intention  in  coming 
here  is  to  sail  from  this  port  to  South  America. 
There  is  a  ship  due  out  to-morrow." 
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"  I  suppose  you  fellows  know  them,"  said  Wirles- 
combe. 

"  We  know  them  very  well,"  answered  Mellish. 
"  All  three  of  us.  And,  you  see  those  two  hefty 
men  lounging  at  the  bar,  there,  drinking  syrups  ? 
They  are  Donato's  men — waiting  developments." 

"  I  have  a  hefty  man  here,  too,"  said  Wirles- 
combe,  glancing  at  the  loungers.  "He'd  break 
those  two  over  his  knee.  Come  over  to  that  corner 
and  be  introduced,  and  we'll  make  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign that  will  save  a  mess.  I'm  all  for  peace  and 
quietness  in  these  matters." 

"  Sure  !  "  agreed  Mellish.  "  So'm  I.  We'll  step 
across." 

But  before  the  three  men  could  rise  in  response 
to  Wirlescombe's  invitation,  the  detective,  looking 
round,  saw  Graye  beckoning  to  him  from  the  alcove 
in  which  he  still  sat  with  little  Pasci. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  and  went  across  the 
room.  Graye,  rising,  4net  him,  and  motioned  him 
to  come  further  down  the  floor. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Wirlescombe.  '  Anything 
happened  ?  " 

Graye  pulled  him  aside  into  another  alcove. 

"  Have  you  looked  at  the  man  standing  at  that 
bar  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Not  particularly,"  replied  Wirlescombe. 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Sit  down  here  where  you  can  see  along  it. 
Behind  where  you  were  sitting  with  your  friends 
there  is  a  man  standing  who  is  dressed  in  a  grey 
tweed  suit  and  wearing  a  Homburg  hat.  Don't 
look  purpose!  /,  but  take  a  glance  at  him  presently. 
Now,  if  you  like  ;  his  face  is  partly  turned  thi-^ 
way." 

Wirlescombe  slowly  turned  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
repressed  a  sharp  exclamation. 
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"  Well  ?  "  said  Graye. 

Wirlescombe  turned  an  astonished  face  upon  him. 

"  God  bless  me  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I  should 
have  said  that  was  the  man  we  found  lying  dead 
in  that  empty  house — Cafferata  !  " 

"  And  so  should   I."  said  Graye.     "  And  " 

Wirlescombe  suddenly  stopped  him.  Through 
the  swing  doors  leading  from  the  street  came  two 
men  :  tall,  dark,  clean-shaven,  evidently  brothers. 
And  by  a  glance  at  the  three  detectives  who  were 
witching  them,  he  knew  that  the  expected  quarry 
had  arrived — before  time.  He  loaned  towards 
Graye. 

"  Look  !    The  Di  Spadas  !     Be  silent— watch  !  " 

It  was  very  evident  to  Wirlescombe's  practised 
eye  that  Lucien  and  Stefano  di  Spada  beheved 
themselves  secure  of  any  espionage  or  unusual 
observation.  They  sat  down  at  a  small  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  restaurant,  between  the  long  bar  at 
which  several  men  were  lounging  and  the  corner 
in  which  sat  Mellish,  Delpine,  and  Donato.  They 
ordered  drinks  from  the  white-aproned  waiter,  who 
came  hovering  around  them.  They  lighted  cigars  ; 
one  of  them  pulled  out  a  pocket-book  and  drew 
out  certain  matters  which  he  exhibited  to  the  other. 
•And  Wirlescombe  nudged  Graye  and  whispered. 

"  Steamboat  tickets  !  ' 

Then,  keenly  obser\ant,  he  stole  a  glance  at  the 
three  detectives  in  the  opposite  alcove.  A  sort  of 
telegraphic  communication  was  going  on  between 
him  and  the  two  plain-clothes  men  who  were  standing 
at  the  bar  ;  the  latter  edged  down  the  room,  making 
pretence  of  examining  something  on  the  counter, 
until  they  were  immediately  behind  the  two  brothers 
and  in  such  a  position  that  by  turning  they  could 
grip  them  by  the  elbow  ;  Mellish  and  his  companion 
seemed  to  bo  preparing  for  a  sudden  rush.  Wirles- 
combe braced  himself 
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"  Look  out ! ' '  suddenly  exclaimed  Graye.    "  Look 

out!"  ,    ,, 

But  even  as  he  spoke  the  affair  had  begun  and  was 
over.  The  man  in  the  grey  suit  and  the  Homburg 
hat  suddenly  wheeled  round,  drawing  a  revolver  as  he 
turned,  and  had  fired,  once,  twice  before  his  nearest 
neighbour  could  lay  a  hand  on  his  wrist.  And  at 
the  first  shot  one  of  the  brothers  leaped  in  his  chair 
and  sank  heavily  to  the  floor  ;  at  the  second, 
the  other  crashed  down  across  the  table  before 

him.  ,     ,  .    ^, 

In  the  grim  silence  that  followed,  the  man  m  the 
Homburg  hat  calmly  jerked  two  cartridges  out  of 
his  revolver  and  slipped  the  still  smoking  weapon 
back  to  its  place  in  his  hip-pocket.  He  faced 
the  excited  men  who  had  risen  to  their  feet  on  all 
sides. 

"  Vendetta  !  "  he  said  quietly.  "  They  killed 
my  brother.  Now,  I  have  killed  them.  Oh,  you 
may  look  at  them— they  are  dead." 

The  detectives  bust'  d  around  the  dead  and  the 
living  ;   the  assassin  again  spoke  calmly. 

"  I  am  Ugo  Cafferata,"  he  said.  "  I  am  at  your 
disposal.  These  men  are  Lucien  and  Stefano  di 
Spada— they  murdered  my  brother,  Carlo,  in  London, 
seven  years  ago  ;  it  is  only  lately  that  I  discovered 
that,  and  I  have  been  seeking  them  ever  smce. 
Now  I  have  got  tiiem.  Turn  them  over  as  you  like 
—they  are  dead.  A  bullet  through  the  brain  of 
that— through  the  heart  of  this.  I  remain  here— 
at  your  disposal.  I  am  not  afraid.  I  shall  be 
acquitted.    Vendetta ! "  ,       ,    , 

"  Here  is  a  doctor,"  said  Wirlescombe,  and  pushed 
Graye    forward.     "See    if    they    are    dead,"    he 

whispered.  ,       ,         . 

Stefano  di  Spada  was  dead  enough  when  they 
raised  him  up  from  the  table  across  which  he  had 
fallen.    But  Lucien  still  breathed,  and  opened  his 
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eyes  as  they  laid  him  on  a  lounge.  Graye  saw,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  be  gone  in  a  few  minutes  ;  he 
also  saw  that  the  dying  man  recognised  him. 
And  mindful  of  Gemma's  interests  he  put  his  hps 
to  his  car. 

"  You  are  dying  fast,"  he  said.  "  I  see  you 
know  me.  TeU  me,  quick — is  there  anything  you 
want  to  say  about  the  Grafii  affair  ?  Speak,  if 
you  can." 

And  he  moistened  the  man's  lips  with  brandy 
and  raised  his  head.     Lucien  made  an  effort. 

"Ottilia  Morro,"  he  faltered.  "At—Doctor 
Moreno's  here — Ottilia  Morro  knows  ever5i:hing." 

Then  his  eyes  closed  and  Graye  laid  him  back — 
dead. 


An  hour  later,  in  Doctor  Moreno's  parlour, 
Graye,  having  explained  his  mission,  handed  to 
Ottilia  Morro  the  letter  which  the  old  priest 
of  Naples  had  entrusted  to  him.  She  read  it 
through,  carefully,  before  she  turned  to  Graye  and 
Wirlescombe. 

"  So  I  am  to  go  to  London  with  you  ?  "  she  said. 

Graye  bowed. 

"  Very  well.  I  will  go  with  you.  This  letter 
counsels  me  to  go.  And — you  tell  me  that  Lucien 
di  Spada  is  dead  ?  " 

"  He  is  dead.    And  Stefano  also." 

"I  am  not  concerned  with  Stefano,  except  that 
he  brought  me  here  by  a  trick.  But  Lucien — that  is 
another  matter.  Did  he —did  he  say  anything 
— confess  anything  before  he  died  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Graye.  "  He  said  that  you  know 
everything." 

Ottilia  looked  at  the  two  men  calmly  and  medi- 
tatively. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  after  a  brief  pause.  "  Yes,  I  know 
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everything.     Br.t  I  shall  say  nothing  until  the  time 
comes  for  me  to  speak." 

And  all  the  way  to  England  she  kept  silence  on 
the  matter  that  filled  the  minds  of  her  companions 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


THE   TRUTH, 

WITHIN  and  without  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  there  is,  on  this  December  day,  a 
gathering  of  people  such  as  the  folk  of'  the 
neighbourhood  have  not  known  since  the  last  grey 
stones  of  Newgate  disappeared  before  the  picks  and 
hammers  of  the  men  who  dismantled  it.  It  is  a 
cold  day,  a  raw,  uncomfortable  day ;  one  of  the 
last  of  the  sessions,  and  also  one  of  the  last  of 
autumn  ;  a  light  drizzling  rain  has  fallen  ever  since 
morning  and  a  keen  east  wind  accompanies  it. 
\et  outside,  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  at  the  comer 
of  Newgate  Street,  and  even  along  the  pavement 
of  Holborn  Viaduct,  hundreds  of  people  linger  on, 
waiting  for  any  fragment  of  news  that  escapes  to 
them  from  a  court  which  they  know  to  have  been 
packed  since  its  public  galleries  were  opened  in  the 
morning.  For  this  is  the  second  day  of  the  Wargrave 
trial,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  verdict  will 
be  given  before  evening,  and  these  people  are  so 
anxious,  so  impatient,  to  know  the  result,  that  they 
are  willing  to  brave  all  the  elements  of  heaven  if  onlV 
they  can  he:«r  it  a  minute  or  two  before  the  special 
editions  of  the  ^.  wspapers  would  give  it  to  them. 

For  there  is  .  new  feature  in  this  case.     Wi.Ii  +he 
case    for   the    prosecution    everj^body    is    fairiii  ir, 
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because  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
magistrate  at  Bow  Street.    That  case  has  been  ;•>  i 
forward    again,    practically   with    no    additi  11    or 
amplification,  during  yesterday  and  this  menu-. 
Adrian  Graye  has  once  more,  tersely  and  unwil.  ii.i.\-, 
told  his  story  of  his  adventures  on  the  night  of  tiic 
great  fog  seven  years  ago.    All  the  other  witnesses 
ha\'e  told  their  stories.    The  man  in  the  street  knows 
exactly  what  the  case  against  Lady  \\'argra\e  really 
amounts  to.    Manv— perhaps  most —of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nian  in  the  street  are  disposed  to 
think  about  this  affair  exactly  as  the  majority  of  the 
jurv'men  at  the  coroner's  inquest  thought   about 
it.    They  consider  Lady  \\  argrave  guilty.     "  Knifed 
the  old  man  so's  she  could  git  away  to  where  the 
HeyetiaUans   comes   from,   see  ?— that's  what   she 
done,"  is  the  poDular  opinion.    To  the  man  in  the 
street  the  supreme  attraction  of  this  trial  lies  not  m 
speculation  as  to  what  the  verdict  will  be,  but  m  a 
comfortable  gloating  over  the  sensation  of  hearing 
that  a  young  and  beautiful  and  rich  woman  is  to 
have  her  neck  broken  by  the  latest  successor  of  Jack 
Ketch.     Few  criminals  are  rich  and  beautiful  and 
voung  and  titled  ;   to  hear  of   such  a  one  swinging 
like  Bill  Stringer  or  Maria  Mudge  will  be  a  60  ^nc 
bouchc  to  the  folk  who  love  crime  as  cats  love  cream. 
But  there  is  an  element,  a  spice  of  uncertainty  in 
the  dish  which  lends  added  flavour   to    it.     Jt  is 
remembered  that  in  the  little  speech  which  Lady 
\\'argra%'e  insisted  on  making  at  Bow  Street  she 
spoke  of  having  run  away  with  a  certain  Ottiha 
Morro.     Well,  this  Ottilia  Morro  has  been  foiuid, 
luider  the  most  dramatic  and  romantic  circumstances 
by  the  young  doctor.  Adrian  Graye.  who  has  figured 
so  hrgely  and  so  strangely    in  the  case.     He  dis- 
co    red  her  in  a  convent-ndragged  her  out  by  main 
fc    c\  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Pope  himsell. 
a\  r.i         man  in"  the  street -or  his  womankind-- 
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and  had  to  slay  several  people  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  doughty  deed.  Moreover,  this  OttiUa  has 
been  brought  to  England,  and  she  is  to  give  evidence 
for  Lady  VVargrave,  and  that  evidence,  it  is  said, 
will  be  startling  and  surprising — naturally  it  must 
be,  coming  from  such  a  creature  of  romance.  So 
says  the  man  in  the  street. 

But  what  the  better  informed — the  Grayes,  the 
Kenrickses,  the  Wirlescombes,  the  Herberts,  the 
Chrisenburys  of  this  case — know  is  that  nobody 
knows— nobody — what  Ottiha  Morro  can  or  will  tell. 
She  has  been  as  obstinate  since  her  arrival  in  England 
as  Lady  Wargrave  was  until  that  moment  in  Bow 
Street,  when  she  suddenly  felt  moved  to  speak. 
Graye  and  Wirlescombe  talked  to  her  en  route  from 
Genoa  to  London,  and  got  nothing  out  of  her.  Mr. 
Kenrick  interviewed  her  in  his  private  room,  and 
was  equally  disappointed.  Mr.  Chrisenbury,  elo- 
quent, persuasive,  almost  pathetically  pleading  and 
nearly  tearful,  was  let  loose  upon  her  when  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  retired  discomfited.  Mr.  Chrisenbury 
had  no  better  fortune.  Ottilia  acknowledges  that 
she  knows  c\'crything.  What  is  more,  she  stead- 
fastly promises  to  tell  everything  at  the  right 
moment,  but  she  will  not  say  a  word  until  that 
moment  comes.  It  is  quite  useless  to  point  out  to  her, 
as  Mr.  Kenrick  p<)ints  out,  as  Mr.  Chrisenbury  also 
points  out,  that  it  is  usual  to  take  a  note  of  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  before  they  ever  come  near 
^nving  it.  OttiUa  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  legal 
matters,  and  absolutely  indifferent  to  their  grave 
character.  When  the  right  moment  comes  she  will 
speak—until  then  she  desires  to  be  left  alone,  in 
order  that  she  may  prepare  herself  to  speak  the 
truth.  And  having  found  a  sheltering  convent, 
Ottilia  retires  to  it,  and  dons  her  nun's  clothing  again. 
She  will  emerge,  she  says,  when  the  hour  strikes  in 
which  she  is  to  enter  the  witness-box. 
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This  hour  has  at  last  struck.  To  the  crowded 
court  it  seems  as  ■ '  there  was  Httle  more  to  be  said 
as  regards  the  Graffi  murder  case— unless,  indeed, 
this  mysterious  witness  had  got  something  very  re- 
markable to  say.  All  else  is  over.  Lady  Wargra\'e 
has  been  into  the  box,  and  has  repeated  what  she 
said  at  Bow  Street.  Everybody  has  admired  her 
beauty,  and  some  folk  have  believed  her  artless 
story.  But  now  is  the  moment  in  which  something 
ought  to  happen.  Will  it  ? 
''  Call  Ottilia  Monro  !  " 

There  is  what  the  newspaper  reporters  call  a 
sensation  in  court  as  the  witness  is  escorted  through 
a  tight  pack  of  people  from  the  room  in  which  she 
has  been  kept.  There  is  something  very  se\ere 
and  ascetic  about  the  peculiarly  sombre  attire  of  the 
strict  order  to  which  she  belongs.  Something  still 
more  ascetic  in  the  very  pale  face  which  she  presently 
lifts,  with  an  attempt  at  bravery  and  courage,  as 
she  faces  the  court.  The  keen-eyed  think  that  her 
face  is  thin  and  wan  ;  certainly  those  are  wan  and 
thin  lingers  which  nervously  clasp  the  religious 
emblem  which  hangs  at  her  breast.  Nervous- 
yes,  she  is  very  nervous,  the  critical  spectators 
decide.  They  argue,  accordingly,  that  what  she  has 
to  say  is  highly  important. 

Mr.  Chrisenbury,  rising  to  examine  this  witness, 
also  betrays  signs  of,  perhapr  not  nervousness,  but 
of  uncertainty.     He  glances,  somewhat  diffidently, 

at  the  judge. 

"  I  am  in  something  of  a  curious  position  about 
this  witness,  my  lord,"  says  Mr.  Chrisenbury.  "  We 
believe  her  to  be  a  most  valuable  witness  for  the 
defence,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  her 
evidence  amounts  to.  For  some  strange  reason,  the 
witness  ha^  steadily  refused  to  tell  us  what  the 
c^'idence  is  which  she  can  give.  She  has  only  pro- 
mi«^od  to  give  it.    She  affirms  that  she  knows  every- 
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thing  about  this  matter— ^hat  she  can  clear  it  up. 
As  I  say,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  she  can 
tell.     Perhaps  your  lordship  " 

His  lordship  quickly  settles  this  point. 

"  Let  the  witness's  identity  be  settled,  and  then 
lot  her  tell  us  as  clearly  as  she  can — I  observe  that 
slic  speaks  English  quite  perfectly—all  that  she 
knows  of  the  matter,  in  her  own  way." 

So  Mr.  Chrisenbury  plucks  at  his  gown,  and  turns 
to  iiis  witness,  having  glanced  at  a  few  meagre  notes 
which  lie  before  him  on  a  half-sheet  of  paper. 

"  Vou  are  a  nun  of  the  Order  of  the  Incarnation, 
at  their  house  or  convent  in  Rome,  and  your  religious 
name  is  Sister  Mary  Ignatius  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  your  real  name  is  Ottilia  Morro  ?  " 

"  No." 

'^  No  !    WTiat  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  I  liavr  :  -n  known  by  that  name,  and  by  a  stage 
name—two  stage  names.  But  my  real  name  is 
Ottilia  di  Spada." 

'•  Are  you  a  relation  of  the  two  men,  Lucien  and 
Stcfano  11  Spada,  whose  names  have  figured  in 
this  case  i  " 

"  Ves— their  cousin.  But  I  never  saw  Stefano 
di  Spada  in  my  life  to  know  him  until  I  was  shown 
his  dead  body  in  Genoa  three  weeks  ago." 

"  But  you  knew  Lucien  ?  " 

"  Lucien  brought  me  to  London— nine  years  ago." 

"  Yes  ?  :.:ay  I  ask  why  he  brought  you,  and 
from  where  ?  " 

The  nun's  thin  fingers  take  a  closer  hold  on  the 
emblem  at  her  breast. 

"  He  brought  me  from  Corsica— we  .ire  Corsicans. 
I  came  with  him — as  his  mistress." 

Amidst  the  slight  murmur  whi'h  this  admission 
arouses,  Mr.  Chrisenbury  whispers  to  Mr.  Kcnrick 
Mr.  Kcnrick  responds.    And  Mr.  Chrisenbury  now 
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looks  rather  more  at  ease,  and  his  manner  becomes 
more  confident. 

"Then  you  would  naturally  be  famihar  with 
Lucien  di  Spada's  secrets,  if  he  had  any.  Did  he 
give  you  his  full  confidence  ?  " 

"  He  caused  me  to  think  that  he  did." 
Mr.  Chrisenbury  pauses.    He  seems  to  be  con- 
sidering   grave     matters.      When     he     looks     at 
his  witness    again   his  manner  is   persuasive   and 

inviting. 

"  Now,  will  you  act  on  his  lordship  s  suggestion, 
and  tell  us  plainly  what  you  know  of  this  affair  ? 
You  have  admitted  that  you  know  something  about 
the  murder  of  Marco  Gralfi.    Do  you  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  know  everything  about  it — and  about 
the  murder  of  the  man  called  Carlo  Cafferata,  in 
Soho,  also." 

There  is  no  repressing  the  murmur,  no  keeping 
down  the  thrill  which  follows  this.  But  his  lord- 
ship's \okc  is  heard  quite  plainly  as  he  turns  to  the 
witness. 

"■  Tell  your  story  in  your  own  way," 

The  nun  braces  herself.  Her  voice  trembles. 
But  the  silence  in  court  is  so  deep  that  ever^-thing 
she  says  is  clearly  heard  in  the  furthest  corners. 

"  It  was  after  I  had  been  eighteen  months  in 
London  that  I  came  to  know  the  Graffis.  I  became 
\-ery  fond  of  Gemma.  She  was  unhappy— she 
wished  to  return  to  Italy ;  she  disliked  London. 
1,  too,  wished  to  leave  London.  I  found  that  Lucien 
vvas  not— not  what  I  had  believed  him  to  be.  And 
Gemma  and  I  began  to  plan  our  escape.  She  was 
not  aware  of  my  relationship  to  Lucien.  She  did 
not  even  know  that  we  were  cousins.  I  had  some 
light  work  in  Soho.  She  believed  that  I  supported 
myself.  Our  idea  was  to  escape  to  the  Continent, 
arid  to  earn  our  living  by  singing.  We  both  possessed 
good  voices.    We  used  .0  meet  and  talk  it  over. 
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"  One  day,  a  day  or  two,  I  think,  before  the  time 
of  the  big  fog,  Lucien  di  Spada  came  cO  me  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  Before  he  would  tell  me 
anything  he  reminded  me  that  he,  Stefano,  and 
myself  were  the  last  of  the  Di  Spadas,  and  he  forced 
me  to  swear  on  the  crucifix  that  I  would  not  divulge 
what  he  was  going  to  tell  me,  and  that  I  would  aid 
him  and  Stefano,  as  a  Di  Spada  like  themselves, 
in  what  must  be  done.  He  had  such  power  over 
me  that  I  took  the  oath.  Then  he  told  me  that  he 
had  discovered  that  the  real  name  of  Marco  Grafii 
and  his  granddaughter  was  not  Grafli  but  Cafferata  ; 
that  they  came  from  Corsica  ;  that  a  relation  of  theirs, 
another  Cafferata,  Carlo,  a  law  student,  was  in 
London ;  that  between  the  Di  Spadas  and  the 
Cafferatas  there  was  a  blood  feud,  a  vendetta,  and 
that  he  and  Stefano  mui>t  awnge  the  family  honour. 
They  meant  to  go  to  the  flat  at  night  and  to  kill 
Signor  Marco  and  Gemma  ;  the  relation,  Carlo,  they 
intended  to  lure  to  some  quiet  place. 

''  I  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  plead  for  Gemma, 
for  Lucien  was  a  true  Corsican.  About  the  two 
men  I  did  not  care,  then— for  they  were  the  enemies, 
or  the  descendants  of  enemies,  of  my  family.  But 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  break  my  oath,  and  to  save 
Gemma.  I  found  out  from  Lucien  when  the  fatal 
night  was  to  be— it  was  that  night  of  the  great  fog. 
I  arranged  the  last  details  for  our  escape,  tnen'l 
contrived  to  get  into  the  flat  at  Austerlitz  Mansions. 
I  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hidden  in  Gemma's  room, 
when  she  and  her  grandfather  and  Mr.  Graye  came 
in.  And  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her  room  I  told  her 
of  my  plans,  saying  nothing,  of  course,  of  Lucien. 
As  soon  as  the  place  was  quiet  wc  slipj)ed  out  and 
wont  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  There  we  adopted  a 
disguise,  and  so  off  to  the  Continent.  We  went 
from  place  to  place,  earning  our  own  living,  until 
Gemma  met  Sir  Robert  Wargra\'c  and  married  him. 
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And  then— when  1  had  saved  more  money,  which  I 
wished  to  devote  to  the  order  I  had  long  thought  of 
joining,  I  left  the  world." 

The  nun  paused,  looked  timidly  around  her,  and 
bowed  her  head  to  the  judge. 

"  That  is  all,"  she  said. 

***** 

There  are  certain  juiies  whose  members  are  not 
slow  in  making  up  their  minds  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
case.  And  Ottilia  Morro  had  not  long  vanished 
from  the  eyes  of  the  excited  folk  in  court  before  the 
no  less  excited  people  outside  heard  that  Lady 
Wargrave  had  been  found  not  guilty,  and  saw  her 
drive  away  westward  in  company  with  Adiian 
Graye. 
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